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Note on the Edition and Translation 


The texts contained in the present volume provide a fascinating testi- 
mony to the significance of the reception of Kant’s account of free will. 
We have sought to provide an accurate translation of these texts that 
conveys their philosophical import in modern English. 

In addition to their philosophical diversity, the texts differ with respect 
to their style of prose. Each text bears the distinctive mark of the author’s 
compositional style. We have sought to maintain each author’s syntax 
and style in our translations. However, we have occasionally broken up 
long and convoluted sentences into several English sentences. 
Furthermore, we have emended exceedingly awkward punctuation with- 
out indicating this. For example, contrary to both modern English as well 
as eighteenth-century German custom, Leonhard Creuzer at times 
employs an em-dash to isolate a word or phrase at the end of a sentence 
for emphasis. We have chosen to emphasize such phrases with italics. 

The original German texts employ varied typography for emphasis, 
including boldface, italics, increased tracking between characters, full 
caps, and larger font size, as well as combinations thereof. While we 
have emphasized phrases according to the German text in order to 
preserve the integrity of the original, we have uniformly rendered any 
of the above-mentioned typographical conventions in italics and any 
combination of them in both boldface and italics. All phrases in a 
language other than German have been italicized, even if this was not 
done in the original text. 

As much as possible we have followed standard conventions in trans- 
lating eighteenth-century philosophical terms into English. Thus, 
Anschauung is translated as “intuition” and Vorstellung is rendered as 
“representation.” We have attempted to translate key terms as consist- 
ently as possible. The Glossary at the end of the book serves as a guide 
for the conventions we have adopted. However, context demands a 
degree of flexibility in order to produce a sensitive and accurate transla- 
tion. Deviations from the conventions indicated in the Glossary, 
ambiguous terms, and phrases which otherwise pose particular difficulty 
for translation have been marked in alphanumerical footnotes. We have 
noted cases where several German terms are rendered by the same 
English word, e.g. Begehren and Begierde are both generally rendered 
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as “desire.” In cases where a Latinate and a Germanic word are both 
translated into English by the same word, instances of the Latinate term 
are indicated in the alphanumeric footnotes, e.g. whereas Faktum and 
Tatsache are both translated as “fact,” only the former is indicated. 
Footnotes of the original author are indicated by asterisks. Numbered 
endnotes are informational. Many provide references to relevant pas- 
sages either from texts contained in the present volume or from Kant’s 
texts. We hope that these will help situate the translated texts within the 
broader context of the reception of Kant’s account of free will. 

Unless otherwise noted, the page numbers within the translated text, 
e.g. “[218],” refer to the original pagination. The references to Kant’s 
texts refer to the pagination of the Akademie Ausgabe (Ak.), except 
references to the Critique of Pure Reason, which refer to the standard 
A/B pagination of the first and second editions, respectively. ‘The sec- 
tion and paragraph structure of the original texts has been retained. We 
have occasionally inserted editorial interpolations, which are placed 
within square brackets. 

Several authors offer quotations of other authors within the text. 
Unfortunately, the authors are at times careless in citing these or in 
marking quoted passages in quotation marks. In cases where another 
author is clearly being directly quoted, we have inserted quotation 
marks and indicated this in lettered footnotes. All translations of quoted 
material are our own. For translations of quotations of Kant, we have 
consulted the existing translation found in the relevant work of the 
Cambridge Edition of the Works of Immanuel Kant. For our transla- 
tion of the Introduction to The Metaphysics of Morals, we consulted the 
translations by Mary J. Gregor and John Ladd. For our translation of 
Fichte’s review of Leonhard Creuzer’s Skeptical Reflections, we consulted 
the translation by Daniel Breazeale. In general, the translations in this 
volume are based on the original text or a facsimile reprint. 
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Historical and Systematic Introduction 


Following the publication of the Critique of Pure Reason (1781, *1787), 
Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals (1785), and Critique of Practical 
Reason (1788), Kant’s theory of free will was intensely discussed and 
contested by his contemporaries. These debates centered on a number 
of issues, including the following: the relation between free will and 
empirical determinism; the coherence of the concept of transcendental 
freedom given the presuppositions of transcendental idealism; the 
epistemic basis of the proposition that our will is free; the possibility 
of consciousness of freedom; and the possibility of free immoral action. 
While Kant’s theory of free will has received considerable attention, 
until recently the historical context of the debates surrounding it has 
been largely neglected." This is especially the case with respect to the 
availability of texts from these debates in English. Brigitte Sassen’s 
Kant’s Early Critics: The Empiricist Critique of the Theoretical Philosophy 
and Eric Watkins’s Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason: Background Source 
Materials provide translations of texts relevant to the historical context 
of Kant’s theoretical philosophy; however, translations relevant to the 
context of Kant’s practical philosophy are conspicuously lacking.* The 
present volume aims to fill this lacuna, particularly with regard to Kant’s 
theory of free will. 

To be sure, specialists might balk at talk of Kant’s theory of free will or 
of a single account of free will. Such reservations are justified. In 
contrast to Wolffian universal practical philosophy, Kant never put 
forth a general theory of agency or of free will as such. Instead, he treats 
freedom of the will at various points in his philosophical career in 
specific contexts, e.g. anthropology, empirical psychology, rational 
psychology, cosmology, morality, rational religion, and jurisprudence. 
Kant’s thoughts on free will prior to the publication of the first edition 
of the Critique of Pure Reason were certainly in flux, and it is controversial 
whether, and to what extent, his views on free will changed between the 
publication of the first Critique and that of The Metaphysics of Morals in 
1797. Within this period, Kant’s statements on free will do not always 
seem consistent from one work to the next (indeed, sometimes they do 
not even seem so within a given work). This is especially the case with 
respect to Kant’s stance on the possibility of free immoral action. 
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Several remarks in the Groundwork and Critique of Practical Reason sug- 
gest that freedom is restricted to moral action. By contrast, in Religion 
within the Boundaries of Mere Reason (1793) Kant explicitly claims that 
immoral action must be considered free for the sake of moral imput- 
ation. To complicate matters, in The Metaphysics of Morals he denies that 
free will can be defined as the capacity to choose for or against the moral 
law, and asserts that the possibility of deviating from the moral law is an 
incapacity. Commentators are divided as to whether these shifts are 
merely developments in the presentation of Kant’s theory of free will, 
or if they constitute outright revisions.* It is our contention that these 
modifications — however they might be interpreted — can only be fully 
appreciated in view of the debates that took place in the 1780s and 
1790S. 

This edition comprises texts from a range of central yet lesser-known 
philosophical contributions, which document the controversy on the 
problem of human free will in the reception of the Critical philosophy. 
These texts depict the philosophical landscape of the immediate recep- 
tion of Kant’s theory of free will broadly understood as comprising the 
body of Kant’s claims about free will between 1781 and 1797. The 
difficulty in constructing such a unified account that is also internally 
consistent has certainly contributed to the controversy surrounding 
Kant’s conception of free will both during its immediate reception and 
in contemporary scholarship. ‘The texts presented here are instrumental 
in indicating some of the problems with which interpreters are con- 
fronted, such as timeless agency, the reconciliation of nature and free- 
dom, the compatibility of free will with the principle of sufficient reason, 
the intension and extension of Kant’s various concepts of free will, the 
epistemic status of the proposition that we possess free will, the relation 
between freedom and moral culpability, and the relation between free- 
dom and the foundation of morality. Accordingly, the present volume 
will be of both historical and systematic interest. 

The texts will be useful to specialists who wish to situate Kant’s 
account of free will within its broader historical context. Whereas 
some of these figures engaging with Kant’s conception of freedom had 
strong empiricist or rationalist leanings, others saw themselves as dis- 
ciples of Kant himself and as clarifying their teacher’s doctrines. The 
diversity of the philosophical background of these thinkers speaks to the 
ubiquitous significance of the reception of Kant’s theory of free will. 
Furthermore, the fact that the debates on free will during the immediate 
reception of Kant’s Critical philosophy were contemporaneous with or 
even preceded the composition of several of Kant’s works lends itself to 
the prospect that these discussions influenced Kant’s own account of 
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free will, whether merely in its presentation or also in its content. The 
exegetical concerns which the texts indicate will appeal to students 
seeking an understanding of various systematic issues surrounding 
Kant’s account of free will. Since the present volume concerns both 
theoretical and practical dimensions of freedom, it will be of use to 
a broad range of students interested in Kant, eighteenth-century 
German philosophy, and the development of German Idealism. The 
volume could also serve as a textbook in an advanced seminar on the 
immediate reception of Kant’s theory of free will. 

Most of the texts contained herein have not been translated before, 
while those with existing translations have been retranslated here. They 
have been included because of their significance in the debates on free 
will and have been retranslated for terminological and idiomatic con- 
sistency with the present edition. The number of thinkers engaged in 
the immediate reception of Kant’s theory of free will is too vast to 
include more than a representative selection. We have chosen those 
texts that we deem most relevant to understanding the breadth of issues 
involved. The texts are systematically structured according to major 
trends in the debates: freedom and determinism; freedom and moral 
imputation; freedom and consciousness; freedom and skepticism; free- 
dom and choice. While some overlap between these groups is inevitable, 
this ordering highlights the overarching points of contention in the 
post-Kantian discussions of freedom of the will. Given this grouping, 
we have attempted to order the texts chronologically so as to preserve 
the historical development of the debates. 

The introductory remarks that follow are limited to the background 
and context of Kant’s account of free will, the salient aspects of that 
account, and the major trends in the debates on the same. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT OF KANT’S ACCOUNT 
OF FREE WILL 


An extensive treatment of the full historical context of Kant’s account of 
free will would be far too ambitious an enterprise against the modest aim 
of this introduction, which is to offer a brief background to and outline 
of the translations in this volume. Even figures proximately relevant to 
aspects of Kant’s account have been omitted, e.g. Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
and Adam Smith in connection with Kant’s conception of autonomy. 
The debates on free will in the immediate reception of Kant’s philoso- 
phy are situated within the German intellectual tradition: the discourse 
takes place largely in the context of the conceptual frameworks prevalent 
in eighteenth-century Germany. Of course, there are numerous figures 
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even within this specific context who must be neglected.* In accordance 
with this limited scope, we offer a rudimentary sketch of the relevant 
background to Kant’s account of free will, against which the latter’s 
immediate reception can be thrown into sharp relief. 

The following philosophers are crucial to understanding the context 
of Kant’s account of free will: Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (1646-1716), 
Christian Wolff (1679-1754), Alexander Gottlieb Baumgarten (1714- 
1762), and Christian August Crusius (1715-1775). Kant would engage 
with these figures on the question of free will throughout his philosoph- 
ical career. He was initially sympathetic to the general account espoused 
by Leibniz and Wolff. In his first published treatment of free will, ND 
(1755), Kant affirms the Leibnizian—Wolffian conception of freedom as 
spontaneity and argues against Crusius’s conception of free will as 
liberty of indifference. However, Kant would later go on to famously 
renounce the Leibnizian—Wolffian conception as the “freedom of 
a turnspit” (CPrR 5:97). Despite Kant’s rejection of Leibniz’s character- 
ization of the soul as an automaton spirituale, Kant’s recourse to the 
perspective of cosmology to secure the logical possibility of the concept 
of transcendental freedom can be seen to be influenced by Wolff.° In 
addition to Baumgarten’s account of free will being largely indebted 
to its Leibnizian—Wolffian predecessor, Baumgarten’s works were 
uniquely significant for the philosopher of Konigsberg. Kant held 
Baumgarten’s textbooks in high regard, at least relative to other avail- 
able textbooks, and used them as the basis for his lectures on ethics and 
metaphysics.’ ‘These texts treat various aspects of free will and it is thus 
no surprise that recent scholarship has argued for Baumgarten’s influ- 
ence on Kant’s accounts of autonomy and freedom of the will.* Kant’s 
engagement with Crusius would exceed his rejection of the latter’s 
conception of free will in the 1750s. Recent scholarship has explored 
the influence of Crusius’s concept of obligation on the development of 
Kant’s own concept.’ Kant’s denial in The Metaphysics of Morals that free 
will can be defined as the capacity to choose for or against the law can be 
seen as a rejection of accounts of free will which were decidedly indebted 
to Crusius’s conception of the liberty of indifference. Furthermore, it 
has recently been argued that Crusius was decisive for Kant’s emphasis 
on the freedom of the power of choice in Religion."° 

These figures are not only indispensable to understanding Kant’s 
account of free will; they are also essential to appreciating the subse- 
quent criticisms of his account. Kant’s early critics are deeply influenced 
by the German rationalist and Enlightenment traditions of the mid 
eighteenth century and engage with these thinkers in myriad ways.** 
With respect to free will, the Leibnizian—Wolffian school strictly 
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adheres to the principle of sufficient reason (PSR) and advocates 
a compatibilist conception of free will. Several of the figures in the 
immediate reception of Kant’s account of free will explicitly treat his 
account in view of the Leibnizian—Wolffian philosophy. ** In contrast to 
Leibniz and Wolff, Crusius denies the applicability of PSR to free 
actions and champions a conception of freedom which entails the cap- 
acity to do otherwise under identical circumstances. The viability of 
such a conception of free will would become a major concern in the 
debates featured in this volume.’? By and large, Kant’s critics would 
judge the success or failure of his account of free will in the light of these 
fixtures of the philosophical landscape that preceded him. 


Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz 


In his Theodicy (1710), Leibniz asserts that the concept of freedom 
consists in contingency, spontaneity, and intelligence (7 §288; GA v1, 
288). Let us consider these conditions in turn. 

In the same work, Leibniz describes contingency as the “exclusion of 
logical or metaphysical necessity” (T §288; GA v1, 288). The concept of 
contingency rests on Leibniz’s distinction between hypothetical and abso- 
lute necessity, the latter of which he also characterizes as logical necessity 
and metaphysical necessity. That whose opposite implies a contradiction is 
absolutely necessary whereas that which is certain on the hypothesis of 
something else, e.g. God’s volition, is hypothetically necessary (T°. §371; 
GA v1, 335f).'* Given Leibniz’s commitment to PSR, that which is 
hypothetically necessary is necessarily connected to its sufficient ground, 
though this necessity obtains only on the supposition of that ground. 
Accordingly, mathematical truths are absolutely necessary and a human 
being’s actions are hypothetically necessary or contingent, i.e. they could 
not have failed to occur given preceding circumstances but could have been 
otherwise on the supposition of different preceding circumstances. Thus, 
Leibniz advocates a compatibilist conception of free will."° 

Leibniz understands spontaneity as having an internal principle of 
action and thus not being externally constrained (T $65, §291; GA v1, 
87, 289).° This condition of freedom is rooted in the structure of the 
monad insofar as all simple substances have spontaneity (T §65; GA v1, 
87).'7 However, only those simple substances endowed with reason are 
free.'® Only in intelligent substances does spontaneity become “a mas- 
tery over its actions” (J §291; GA vi, 289). This might explain why 
Leibniz describes intelligence as the “soul of freedom,” whereas spon- 
taneity and contingency constitute its “body and foundation” (T §288; 
GA v1, 288). 
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With respect to freedom, Leibniz characterizes intelligence as 
a capacity for clear knowledge of the object of deliberation (T §288; 
GA v1, 288). For Leibniz, intelligence is parasitic on apperception, i.e. 
consciousness or reflective knowledge of the self. While animals can act 
spontaneously on the basis of perceptions of the good, only beings 
endowed with reason can form judgments of good or evil. 

These conditions are individually necessary and jointly sufficient for 
freedom. Thus, for Leibniz an action is free if, and only if: (1) the contrary 
of the action does not imply a contradiction; (2) the action is not exter- 
nally constrained but proceeds according to an internal principle; and (3) 
the action issues from the agent’s judgment about the action’s goodness. 
Implicit in Leibniz’s analysis of the concept of free will is his commitment 
to the proposition that the will simpliciter is that “which brings about 
changes or products in accordance with the principle of the best” (Mon 
§48; GA v1, 615).'° Thus, the judgment that an action is the best among 
possible courses implies endeavoring to realize it. In accordance with this 
conception of free will, Leibniz infamously calls the human soul 
a “spiritual automaton” (T'§52; GA v1, 131), which Kant would polemic- 
ally designate the “freedom of a turnspit” (CPrR 5:97). 

In light of his compatibilist conception of freedom, Leibniz dismisses 
free will conceived of as the liberty of indifference.*° Although he 
concedes that freedom might be considered indifferent in a qualified 
sense given that no free action is absolutely necessary (T §46; GA v1, 
128), it is never indifferent in a strict sense, i.e. it is never undetermined 
(T §35, §175; GA v1, 122, 219). Such an indifferent qua indeterminate 
freedom would be tantamount to mere chance (T §303; GA VI, 296f.) 
and violate the principle of sufficient reason. Thus, Leibniz asserts that 
the supposition “that free beings act in an undetermined way” is an error 
which “has prevailed in certain minds, and destroys the most important 
truths, even the basic axiom that nothing happens without a reason” (NE 
179; GA v, 164). Christian Wolff would be of like mind. 


Christian Wolff 


In his so-called German Metaphysics (Rational Thoughts on God, the World 
and the Soul of Human Beings) from 1720, Wolff discusses free will in the 
context of empirical psychology. He rejects freedom conceived of as 
a capacity to choose between two contradictory things without the 
presence of a motive sufficient to explain the choice of one or the 
other (DM §511). Instead, Wolff defines the will as the “inclination of 
the mind toward a thing for the sake of the good that we take ourselves 
to perceive in it” (DM §492). Freedom (of the will) is the “capacity of 
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the soul to choose, by means of its spontaneity, that which pleases it the 
most among two equally possible things” (DM §519). Following 
Leibniz, Wolff conceives of freedom as fundamentally characterized 
by contingency, spontaneity, and intelligence.** 

Wolff is committed to the principle of sufficient reason as well as to 
the proposition that the human being necessarily chooses that which 
appears best. However, this necessity is not absolute. Like Leibniz, 
Wolff distinguishes between absolute necessity, which he also desig- 
nates as geometrical or metaphysical necessity, and natural necessity, or 
necessity under an external condition (DM §575). Free action is not 
absolutely necessary (DM §515) even though it is “certain” on the 
presupposition of its sufficient ground (DM §517). Wolff is explicit 
that the natural necessity which pertains to free action, namely moral 
necessity, does not undermine freedom (DM §521).** Thus, Wolff 
maintains a compatibilist conception of free will according to which 
free actions are not absolutely necessary but are nevertheless fully 
determined in accordance with hypothetical, or natural, necessity. 

Moreover, free action is spontaneous in that it is determined by 
a principle intrinsic to the agent (WPE §933). In the German 
Metaphysics, Wolff describes this condition in terms of the soul having 
the ground of its action within itself (DM §518) and makes this condi- 
tion the basis of his concept of spontaneity (Wil/kiir): “to the extent the 
soul has the ground of its actions within itself, we attribute a spontaneity 
to it” (DM §518). It should be noted that in the First Register of his 
German Metaphysics, Wolff provides a glossary of Latin terms as they 
correspond to his use of their German equivalents. Here Wolff defines 
Willkiir as “spontaneitas.”*? With respect to freedom, spontaneity is 
inextricably connected with the condition of intelligence or rationality. 

Wolff holds that in the case of free action we understand, or distinctly 
comprehend, the constitution (Beschaffenheit) of the action, e.g. if I freely 
choose to buy a book, then I know what kind of book it is and whether it 
is conducive to my purposes (DM §514). In accordance with Wolff’s 
commitment to the principle of the best, the condition of intelligence is 
inseparable from judgment of the good. As such, the capacity for repre- 
sentation of the good is essential not only to freedom but to Wolff's 
conception of volition in general. Thus, Wolff identifies volition with 
rational desire and asserts that this arises from representation of the 
good (WPE §880).** This identification invokes Wolff’s division of the 
faculty of desire into upper and lower faculties (WPE §584, §880). 
Broadly speaking, whereas the former corresponds to distinct cognition 
associated with our rational capacities, the latter corresponds to obscure 
cognition associated with our sensibility. Wolffs identification of 
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volition with rational desire is suggestive of the privileged status he 
accords to the condition of intelligence with respect to freedom. Thus, 
Wolff claims that “reason is the ground of freedom” (DM $520). 

Recent scholarship shows that Kant engaged with Wolffs philosoph- 
ical corpus to a greater extent than might have previously been 
thought.*> Kant follows Wolff in translating the Latin obligatio as 
“Verbindlichkeit” and officium as “Pflicht.”*° However, Kant would 
come to reject the possibility of freedom on a model of the faculty of 
desire according to which representations differ not in kind but only in 
degree of distinctness and clarity. The fundamental separation between 
sensibility and intelligence occasioned by Kant’s transcendental ideal- 
ism would allow him to insist that the existence of an upper faculty of 
desire depends on the capacity of pure reason to determine the will by 
the form of a practical rule (CPrR 5:22-26). Furthermore, in the 
Groundwork Kant criticizes Wolff’s universal practical philosophy and 
its subsequent proponents for not having adequately distinguished 
4 priori from a posteriori determining grounds of the will and for having 
formed a concept of obligation without regard to this distinction 
(G 4:390)."7 Whereas Wolff conceived of obligation as necessity (neces- 
sitas), Kant would follow Baumgarten in conceiving of obligation as 
necessitation (necessitatio). 


Alexander Gottlieb Baumgarten 


Alexander Gottlieb Baumgarten (1714-1762) was an influential figure 
between Leibniz/Wolff and the Critical philosophy.”* While he is 
perhaps best known for his contributions to the philosophical discipline 
of aesthetics, his writings on metaphysics and ethics were significant for 
a number of figures in the mid eighteenth century. 

Baumgarten advocates a conception of the will which essentially fol- 
lows that of Leibniz and Wolff. As shown above, the Leibnizian— 
Wolffian conception of freedom is characterized by contingency, spon- 
taneity, and intelligence. Baumgarten follows Leibniz and Wolff in his 
claims that human actions are always contingent insofar as the contraries 
of any such actions are possible (BM §702), and that actions proper are 
spontaneous, or determined by a sufficient principle intrinsic to the agent 
(BM §704). Following Wolff, Baumgarten distinguishes between an 
upper and a lower faculty of desire (BM §689), and identifies the will 
with the upper faculty of desire (BM §690). The condition of intelligence 
is satisfied insofar as, according to Baumgarten, the desires which are to 
be realized by the upper faculty of desire are necessarily rational 
(BM §689). 
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There is a sense in which Baumgarten is perhaps less relevant than 
Leibniz and Wolff to the debates on free will immediately following the 
publication of Kant’s central works on that topic insofar as none of the 
texts translated in this volume make explicit reference to Baumgarten. 
However, he is arguably extremely influential for Kant and thus a signal 
fixture in the historical background to these debates. Kant used 
Baumgarten’s Metaphysica 31750, 41757) for his lectures on metaphysics 
and anthropology, and used Baumgarten’s Ethica philosophica ("1740) and 
Initia philosophiae practicae primae (1760) for his lectures on ethics.*? The 
extent to which Baumgarten’s conception of freedom presented in the 
Metaphysica diverges from that of Leibniz and Wolff, as well as the 
specific relation between Baumgarten’s and Kant’s conceptions of free- 
dom, have recently been explored.° Regardless of the degree to which 
Baumgarten diverges from his immediate predecessors, his works had 
a decisive impact on Kant. As mentioned above, Kant follows 
Baumgarten in conceiving of obligation as necessitation.*" Baumgarten 
in fact coined “necessitatio” and defined it as “the alteration of something 
from contingent to necessary” (BM §7o01).3* Furthermore, Baumgarten 
identifies necessitatio with “coactio” (BM §701), or “constraint,” which 
corresponds to Zwang in Kant’s German.*} For Kant, this notion of 
“making necessary” would become part and parcel of his conception of 
obligation as the constraint of our contingent nature by an objectively 
necessary practical principle. The relation between the concept of free- 
dom and the moral law as it manifests itself in our unconditional obliga- 
tion under the law would be crucial to Kant’s Critical conception of free 
will. Perhaps most importantly for our purposes, Baumgarten redefines 
Willkiir not as “spontaneitas,” as Wolff does, but as “arbitrium,” or power 
of choice.3+ Kant would also conceive of Willkiir as “arbitrium” (CPR 
A534/B562, A802/B5 34; MM 6:213). For Baumgarten, freedom is predi- 
cated of the will with respect to the power of choice: “freedom (free 
power of choice) is the capacity to will or refuse in accordance with one’s 
own preference” (BM §719). According to Baumgarten, a substance with 
a power of choice can have a sensible power of choice, pure freedom, or 
freedom mixed with a sensible power of choice (BM §719).3° Kant would 
go on to adopt Baumgarten’s position that the human power of choice is 
freedom mixed with a sensible power of choice (MM 6:213).3° 


Christian August Crusius 
Christian August Crusius (1715-1775) is often identified as a principal 


eighteenth-century advocate of free will conceived of as /ibertas indiffer- 
entiae, or liberty of indifference.3”? The term, which stems from the 
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Middle Ages,3* is often characterized as /ibertas aequilibrii, or liberty of 
equilibrium. In this latter sense, the term denotes freedom to act given 
a balance of motives in the agent and is frequently connected with the 
Buridan’s ass thought experiment. Libertas indifferentiae also signifies 
free will qua the capacity to do otherwise. In his Skeptical Reflections 
(1793), Leonhard Creuzer employs “indifferentism” to denote the doc- 
trine of free will conceived of in this way and cites Crusius as the 
champion of a specific form of this doctrine.*? In the Metaphysics of 
Morals, Kant identifies libertas indifferentiae as the capacity to choose 
for or against the moral law.*° To be sure, the conceptions of /ibertas 
indifferentiae as the capacity to do otherwise and as liberty of equilibrium 
are not unrelated. Presumably, if the agent has the capacity to act in the 
absence of a preponderant motive,then the agent has the capacity to do 
otherwise, i.e. the agent has a capacity for self-determination independ- 
ent of determination by antecedent desires or judgments. Nevertheless, 
it is worth noting that these two conceptions are not always conceived of 
in conjunction. Crusius’s espousal of freedom as the capacity to do 
otherwise and his rejection of the claim that actions are necessarily 
determined in accordance with the principle of sufficient reason perhaps 
constitute the most salient aspects of his account of free will, and it is this 
sense of Jibertas indifferentiae that would figure most prominently in the 
immediate reception of Kant’s account of free will.+" 

In his Guide to Rational Living (1744), Crusius defines the will as the 
“power of the mind to act in accordance with its representations” (Anw 
§2). The will is a basic power of the mind, or, more precisely, an 
ageregate of basic powers (Anw §6). According to Crusius, volition as 
such comprises both desire (Begehren) and aversion (Verabscheuen), spe- 
cies of volition that consist in, respectively, the endeavor to make 
something real and the endeavor to prevent the reality of something 
(Anw §9). Free volition is that volition “which can be omitted or directed 
to something else under identical circumstances,” and the power to 
execute this is freedom (Anw §22). According to Crusius, the spontan- 
eity involved in free volition is not to be understood in the Leibnizian— 
Wolffian sense, according to which the agent’s inner principle of activity 
is subject to the principle of sufficient reason and conditioned by pre- 
ceding causes. Crusius maintains that, on this view, virtue and vice 
would be reduced to mere fortune and misfortune. This would under- 
mine moral praise and blame, which presuppose that the agent be 
regarded as the free author of the action or property judged (daw 
§40). Thus, Crusius characterizes freedom as the highest degree of self- 
activity independent of external determination and by virtue of which 
the will can begin, direct, or cease its efficacy (Anw §41). The notion that 
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moral imputation presupposes freedom conceived of as absolute self- 
activity and as entailing the capacity to do otherwise would be significant 
in the reception of Kant’s account of free will. 

Crusius’s account of the will contains a nuanced structure.** He 
designates the application of freedom in a given instance an intention 
or decision (Anw §22). A persistent volition without intention, and thus 
without freedom, is a drive (Amw §23). Free volition consists in the 
activity of connecting the efficacy of the will with one of these drives, or 
to omit such a connection (Anw §43). Accordingly, drives are not 
sufficient for action by themselves. They function as first-order voli- 
tions which can be realized by means of a second-order volition of 
freedom. By the same token, freedom is not an unlimited capacity; it 
has a limited degree of efficacy, which Crusius illustrates by assigning 
numerical values to freedom as well as to the desires expressed by drives 
(even though we cannot actually ascertain the exact value of a given 
desire or drive). He notes that in order for freedom to be efficacious, its 
value plus the value of a given desire must be equal to an opposing 
desire. Although Crusius is largely identified with his advocation of free 
will as the capacity to do otherwise, he admits that this capacity cannot 
always be exercised.** Thus, if, in a given instance, only two desires are 
active within the agent and the sum of the strength of one desire and the 
strength of freedom does not exceed the strength of the other desire, 
then the agent will be passively determined to act in accordance with 
the strongest desire (dnw §55). To illustrate this point, suppose the 
agent has a desire (D,) with a strength of roo, a second desire (D,) with 
a strength of 70, and the agent’s freedom possesses a strength of 10.44 In 
this case, freedom cannot be exercised because the sum of the value of 
D, and that of freedom is only 80, whereas the stronger desire has 
a strength of roo. 

The possible configurations of and relations between freedom and 
the drives are constitutive of various species of freedom. Perfect free- 
dom obtains in the case of two opposed desires of equal strength (daw 
§50). It is specifically this variant of freedom that Crusius designates 
libertas indifferentiae. Imperfect freedom obtains in the case of two 
opposed desires of unequal strength whereby the stronger desire is 
“overcome” by virtue of the sum of the lesser desire and freedom (daw 
§51), e.g. D,; has a strength of 100, D, a strength of go, and freedom 
a strength of 10. Moreover, Crusius distinguishes between three species 
of freedom: freedom to the good; freedom to evil; and freedom to the 
good and to evil (Anw §52).4° The first species of freedom obtains when 
the available first-order desires represent only good actions. The second 
species obtains when the available first-order desires represent only evil 
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actions. The third obtains when the available first-order desires repre- 
sent good and evil actions, respectively. Freedom conceived of as the 
capacity to choose between good and evil courses of action would be 
affirmed by several thinkers in the reception of Kant’s theory of free will. 


KANT’S ACCOUNT OF FREE WILL 


An overview of Kant’s conception of free will is complicated by the 
number of concepts which constitute his overarching account. Lewis 
White Beck famously presents five such concepts,*® and Henry Allison 
claims that this list “could easily be expanded.”4” The number of such 
concepts, their intension and extension, the relations between these 
concepts, and the consistency with which Kant employs various terms 
is controversial. In what follows we aim to provide an outline of Kant’s 
account of free will that is not prejudicial to any particular reading found 
in the secondary literature, as much as this is possible, and thus present 
those concepts of free will which we take to be central to understanding 
the immediate reception of Kant’s account. This outline should not be 
read as an exhaustive one. Although our aim is to provide a brief sketch 
of the relevant concepts of free will Kant employs between 1781 and 
1797, we sometimes note his employment of these concepts at various 
points in his philosophical career outside of this timeframe. We do so in 
order to either contextualize a concept in view of Kant’s predecessors 
sketched above or to indicate a tension between Kant’s concepts that is 
relevant to the subsequent debates on free will. 


Comparative Freedom 


In Kant’s first published treatment of free will, A New Elucidation of the 
First Principles of Metaphysical Cognition (1755), he advances what he 
would later call comparative, or psychological, freedom. In the New 
Elucidation, Kant presents a dialogue between Caius, who espouses 
Crusius’s conception of free will as /ibertas indifferentiae/aequilibrii, and 
Titius, who espouses a generally Leibnizian—Wolffian conception of 
free will and who serves as Kant’s mouthpiece.** Comparative freedom 
consists in spontaneity and intelligence. Following the Leibnizian— 
Wolffian tradition, Kant defines spontaneity as “action which issues 
from an inner principle,” and he defines freedom as spontaneity “in 
conformity with the representation of what is best” (ND 1:402). These 
representations function as “motives of the understanding” (ND 1:400). 
Kant is critical of the Leibnizian—Wolffian distinction between hypo- 
thetical and absolute necessity, asserting that this “does little to diminish 
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the force of the necessity or the certainty of the determination” (ND 
1:400). Instead, the relevant distinction is between internal and external 
determining grounds. For the Kant of this period, it is sufficient for 
freedom that the agent is not compelled to act by external grounds but is 
determined by inner grounds which stem from the agent’s own ration- 
ality, i.e. that the agent acts spontaneously. Of course, on this compati- 
bilist account of free will, actions are “bound to happen” (ND 1:402). As 
mentioned above, Kant would later reject this conception of free will as 
the “freedom of a turnspit” (CPrR 5:97). 

Kant’s rejection of comparative freedom is most explicit in the 
Critique of Practical Reason. There Kant notes that this conception of 
freedom is psychological insofar as it denotes a capacity for action based 
on “a merely internal chain of representations” (CPrR 5:96). He remarks 
that on the account of comparative freedom, the determining grounds of 
action are temporally conditioned and thus owe their existence to past 
time, regardless of whether such grounds are found within or outside of 
the agent. As such, all action is subject to the law of natural necessity and 
is no longer within the agent’s control. This conception of free will 
leaves no room for transcendental freedom and, accordingly, abolishes 
the moral law and moral imputation. 


Transcendental Freedom 


Kant first developed the concept of transcendental freedom some- 
time in the 1770s. In his lectures on metaphysics thought to stem 
from the mid 1770s, Kant treats transcendental freedom in the 
context of rational psychology and defines the concept as that 
freedom “which is wholly independent of all stimuli” (L-M/L, 
28:257). He distinguishes between qualified spontaneity and abso- 
lute spontaneity. The former, which belongs to the Leibnizian— 
Wolffian conception of freedom, signifies action in accordance 
with an internal principle which, in turn, is qualified by an external 
principle. Thus, although an agent with qualified spontaneity can 
act in accordance with internal representations, these are in turn 
qualified by external impressions. Kant already identifies this con- 
ception of spontaneity with the activity of a turnspit (L-M/L, 
28:267). Absolute spontaneity, by contrast, is without qualification 
and pertains to transcendental freedom (L-M/L, 28:267). In the 
1770s Kant maintains that self-consciousness is sufficient to warrant 
the judgment that we are transcendentally free (L-M/L, 28:268f.).4 
His stance on the justification of this concept would change mark- 
edly by the publication of the Critique of Pure Reason. 
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In the Critique of Pure Reason Kant defines transcendental freedom 
as “the capacity to begin a state from itself, the causality of which is not 
in turn subject to another cause determining it in time in accordance 
with the law of nature” (CPR A533/B561). This coheres with Kant’s 
earlier identification of transcendental freedom with absolute 
spontaneity.°° In contrast to his earlier position, in the first Critique 
Kant does not argue that consciousness of the I proves that we are 
transcendentally free; in fact, he does not argue for the reality of the 
concept of transcendental freedom in this work at all. Instead, he 
argues that transcendental freedom is logically possible and does not 
conflict with nature. Kant’s argument occurs in the context of the 
antinomies of pure reason and specifically concerns the cosmological 
idea of the totality of the derivation of occurrences of the world from 
their causes. The antinomy surrounding this cosmological idea 
involves the thesis that, in addition to natural causality, there is causal- 
ity through freedom, and the antithesis that there is no freedom but 
only causality of nature. According to Kant, both positions, which 
presuppose transcendental realism, i.e. the view that objects as they 
appear to us exist as they are in themselves, result in internal contra- 
diction. Kant contends that the antinomy can be resolved by appealing 
to the transcendental idealist distinction between appearances, or 
objects of experience subject to a@ priori epistemic conditions, and 
things in themselves, or objects as they are independent of those 
conditions. Natural causality pertains only to objects subject to tem- 
poral conditions, i.e. to appearances. As such, Kant maintains the 
logical possibility of an intelligible causality outside of the causal series 
of appearances. This intelligible causality would “begin its effects in 
the sensible world from itself, without the action beginning in the 
sensible world itself? (CPR As541/B569). Kant’s treatment of transcen- 
dental freedom does not initially concern free will, but instead con- 
cerns causality and the possibility of a first cause of the world. Having 
carved out conceptual space for the logical possibility of transcenden- 
tal freedom, Kant then imports the concept to the arena of free will. 
Thus, he argues that while the agent’s empirical character would stand 
in thoroughgoing causal connection with appearances, the agent’s 
intelligible character would be free of all sensible influence and could 
be considered free (CPR A539/B567ff.). Accordingly, freedom and 
nature could be found simultaneously in the same actions without 
contradiction. In the Critique of Practical Reason Kant asserts that this 
concept, which is merely a problematic idea from the perspective of 
speculative reason, is given objective reality by the moral law (CPrR 


5:3ff., 49). 
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Practical Freedom 


In the Critique of Pure Reason Kant negatively characterizes the concept 
of practical freedom in the Dialectic as “independence of the power of 
choice from impulses of sensibility” (CPR A534/B562) and in the 
Canon as pertaining to a power of choice which “can be determined 
independently of sensible impulses” (CPR A802/B830). In the latter 
section, Kant adds that such a will can be determined by motives 
represented only by reason. Despite the similarity in Kant’s presenta- 
tion of the concept of practical freedom in the Dialectic and the 
Canon, the concept is notoriously controversial. The ambiguity 
stems from his seemingly disparate characterizations of the concept 
in relation to that of transcendental freedom. It seems as if Kant 
characterizes practical freedom in the Dialectic as a species of tran- 
scendental freedom, while in the Canon he presents it as an empirical, 
compatibilist concept tantamount to that of comparative freedom.’ 
Thus, whereas in the Dialectic Kant asserts that the practical concept 
of freedom is grounded on the transcendental idea of freedom and that 
the abolition of transcendental freedom would also eliminate all prac- 
tical freedom (A534/B562), in the Canon he claims that practical 
freedom can be proved through experience (A802/B830) and seems 
to suggest that the concept would remain in place without transcen- 
dental freedom. Similarly, in his 1783 review of Johann Heinrich 
Schulz’s Attempt at an Introduction to a Doctrine of Morals for all 
Human Beings without Distinction of Religion, which was published in 
the same year, Kant claims that “the practical concept of freedom has 
absolutely nothing to do with the speculative concept” (8:13). Various 
attempts have been made to reconcile these apparently conflicting 
conceptions of practical freedom.°* For our purposes, it suffices 
merely to indicate Kant’s concept of practical freedom and therefore 
leave the reader to interpret Kant’s employment of it. Irrespective of 
the controversy surrounding the concept of practical freedom in the 
first Critique, Kant’s description of it shares similarities with his subse- 
quent treatments of free will.*3 The negative and positive moments of 
the concept of practical freedom — construed as independence from 
determination by sensible impulses and the capacity to act on the basis 
of reason — resemble the negative and positive concepts of free will in 
the Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals, Critique of Practical Reason, 
and The Metaphysics of Morals. However, in the Groundwork and 
the second Critique Kant characterizes the positive concept in terms 
of autonomy, and in The Metaphysics of Morals the negative and positive 
concepts pertain specifically to the power of choice. 
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Autonomy 


Kant characterizes autonomy as “the property of the will by which it is 
a law unto itself (independently of any property of the objects of vol- 
ition)” (G 4:400). Kant identifies autonomy as both the principle of 
morality and as the positive concept of free will. 

Kant’s claim that autonomy is the supreme principle of morality rests 
on the categorical nature of this principle (G 4:440). If the principle of 
morality is to be absolutely necessary and universal, then it cannot be 
given externally, for an externally given principle would presuppose 
some interest (attraction or constraint) by virtue of which the agent is 
subject to it (G 4:432f.). Thus, Kant maintains that the principle of 
morality can be unconditional if, and only if, it represents the will’s self- 
legislation of universal law. This lawgiving also constitutes the positive 
concept of freedom of the will. 

In the Groundwork Kant characterizes the negative concept of free will 
as independence from determination by alien causes (G 4:446). He claims 
that the positive concept of freedom “flows from” (G 4:446) its negative 
counterpart. His argument can be represented roughly as follows. The 
will “is a kind of causality” (G 4:446) insofar as it is a capacity to bring 
about an object, i.e. to be efficacious, in the empirical world. The concept 
of causality entails that of laws in accordance with which effects are 
necessarily connected with causes. The notion of a lawless will is thus 
absurd. Given that free will, according to its negative concept, is inde- 
pendent of natural necessity, i.e. the law of empirical causality whereby 
every cause functions as the effect of a previously conditioned cause, Kant 
holds that the only candidate law for the causality of free will is the law 
which the will gives itself. Therefore, autonomy expresses freedom of the 
will in the positive sense. Similarly, in the Critique of Practical Reason Kant 
asserts that independence from desired objects “is freedom in the negative 
sense, whereas this self-legislation of pure and, as such, practical reason is 
freedom in the positive sense. Thus, the moral law expresses nothing but 
the autonomy of pure practical reason, i.e. freedom.”°+ The analytic 
relation between the concept of freedom and that of the will’s own 
lawgiving would prove to be controversial. 

The controversy concerns whether this relation entails that only 
moral actions are free. The following passages figure prominently in 


the debate: 
a free will and a will under moral laws are one and the same (G 4:447) 


freedom and the will’s own lawgiving are both autonomy and hence reciprocal 
concepts (G 4:450) 
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Freedom and unconditional practical law thus reciprocally imply each other. 
(CPrR 5:29) 


The proposition that the relation between the concept of free will and the 
concept of the will’s self-legislation of the moral law is analytic admits of 
two principal readings. On the one hand, the proposition might indicate 
that a will is free if, and only if, it is subject to the categorical imperative. 
Call this the Reciprocity Thesis.°° On this reading, free will does not 
exclude the possibility of free immoral action inasmuch as a will that 
transgresses the moral law is nevertheless subject to it.5° On the other 
hand, the proposition might indicate that a willed action is free if, and 
only if, it is moral. Call this the Analyticity Thesis.*”? Of course, this 
reading entails that immoral action is not free. Given that freedom is 
a necessary condition of moral imputation, the second reading abolishes 
the possibility of imputation for immoral action. The relation between 
free will and the moral law, and the possibility of free immoral action 
would figure prominently in the immediate reception of Kant. 


Choice 


A number of passages concerning human freedom in the Critique of Pure 
Reason center on the power of choice (Willkiir) (CPR As534/B562, A548/ 
Bs576, A549/B577, A552/B580, A553/B581, A800/B828), but discussion 
of the power of choice all but falls away in the Groundwork (cf. G 4:428, 
451).5° While the frequency of instances of “power of choice” increases 
in the Critique of Practical Reason (CPrR 5:2 1ff., 26, 32ff., 36, 65, 74, 79, 
100),°? it is in Religion within the Boundaries of Mere Reason that Kant 
emphasizes the power of choice and explicitly asserts that immoral 
action must be conceived of as the result of the free power of choice, 
for otherwise such action could not be imputed to the agent (Re/ 6:21, 
31, 44). Furthermore, in that work Kant puts forth what has come to be 
known as the Incorporation Thesis, namely the proposition that the 
power of choice “cannot be determined to action by any incentive except 
insofar as the human being has incorporated it into his maxim” (Re/ 
6:24).°° According to this thesis, it seems that regardless of whether the 
incentive pertains to inclination or respect for the moral law, the free 
incorporation of the incentive into a maxim is a necessary condition for 
volition. This raises a number of issues with respect to the proposition 
that the concept of free will and that of moral self-legislation are 
analytically related. 

One such issue is doctrinal consistency, viz. the question of whether 
the proposition that the concept of free will is analytically related to the 
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concept of the will’s lawgiving is consistent with the Incorporation 
Thesis. The Analyticity Thesis is obviously inconsistent with the 
Incorporation Thesis. Another issue is textual consistency. More specif- 
ically, even if the Incorporation Thesis is consistent with the Reciprocity 
Thesis, the question arises as to whether the Incorporation Thesis as 
presented in Religion is a novel development of Kant’s account of free 
will. Several commentators take Kant to have been committed to free 
choice prior to Religion.** It is not our intention here to weigh in on this 
matter; however, we contend that a comprehensive interpretation of 
Kant’s account of free will must have in view the historical context, viz. 
the debates as they are represented here in the following translations. 

‘The matter is complicated by Kant’s remarks in the Introduction to 
the Metaphysical Foundations of the Doctrine of Right in the 
Metaphysics of Morals. There Kant explicitly distinguishes the power of 
choice (Willkiir) from will (Wille), the latter of which he identifies with 
practical reason. Kant claims that only the power of choice can be 
considered free, whereas the will proper can be called neither free nor 
unfree, for its activity in volition is restricted to lawgiving (MM 6:226).° 
This claim seems to affirm the conception of free choice advanced in 
Religion. However, a few lines later Kant claims that freedom of the 
power of choice cannot be defined as the capacity to choose for or 
against the moral law, and asserts that the possibility of deviating from 
the moral law is an incapacity (Unvermogen) (MM 6:2 26f.).°3 Several 
scholars take Kant’s remarks here to indicate a change of doctrine from 
that of Religion.°+ Others maintain that his remarks pertain solely to the 
definition of freedom of the power of choice, and that this freedom itself 
still extends to immoral action.®> The issue is perhaps just as controver- 
sial today as it was immediately following the publication of Kant’s work 
on the topic. 


MAJOR TRENDS IN THE EARLY RECEPTION OF KANT’S 
THEORY OF FREE WILL 


‘The immediate reception of Kant’s theory of free will is as multifaceted 
as the theory itself. Not only do Kant’s early critics engage with his 
various concepts of free will and the interpretive issues surrounding 
them, these critics also approach Kant’s account of free will with distinct 
starting assumptions. Thus, Hermann Andreas Pistorius treats Kant’s 
account from a largely empiricist perspective. Johann August Heinrich 
Ulrich, Christian Wilhelm Snell, and Johann Christoph Schwab, by 
contrast, are committed to the Leibnizian—Wolffian philosophy to vary- 
ing degrees. Furthermore, these thinkers often approach Kant’s account 
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of free will with different intentions. Whereas Ulrich and Schwab are 
starkly opposed to the Critical philosophy, Snell takes his own position 
on free will to be consistent with that of Kant. Even those critics who 
regard themselves as followers of Kant, vary in the degree to which they 
attempt to correct his own alleged shortcomings. Hence, while Carl 
Christian Erhard Schmid espouses an interpretation of Kant’s account 
of free will that is true to the letter of many of Kant’s published 
statements on the topic, by 1797 Karl Leonhard Reinhold completely 
rejects Kant’s most recent treatment of free will in favor of a conception 
that emphasizes the agent’s capacity to choose for or against the moral 
law, a conception which Reinhold takes to be the only one commensur- 
ate to the moral law. 

Despite the diversity of Kant’s early critics on freedom of the will, 
several general trends emerged in the debates between them. To some 
extent, any such compartmentalization of a complex and organic phe- 
nomenon will be artificial and contain overlap. Nevertheless, under- 
standing of the immediate reception of Kant’s theory of free will profits 
from attending to the contours of its various manifestations. In what 
follows the order of discussion of the figures who played a significant 
role in these debates mirrors the order of the texts in this volume. 


Freedom and Determinism 


Much of the early debate on free will focused on theoretical concerns 
surrounding the compatibility of Kant’s conception of free will with 
determinism. This is especially the case with Pistorius and Ulrich, who 
are primarily concerned with Kant’s concept of transcendental freedom. 

In his 1786 review of Johann Schultze’s Elucidations of Professor Kant’s 
“Critique of Pure Reason” (1784), Pistorius criticizes Kant’s concept of 
transcendental freedom as it is represented in Schultze’s work. Given 
the expository aim of Schultze’s work and Pistorius’s claim that some of 
the objections he raises have already been addressed in his review of 
Kant’s Prolegomena, it is reasonable to presume that Pistorius generally 
took his criticisms of Schultze to apply equally to Kant. Pistorius 
observes that Kant’s solution to the Third Antinomy rests on transcen- 
dental freedom’s supposed independence from temporal conditions; 
however, Pistorius maintains, transcendental freedom — qua the capacity 
to begin a state from itself — presupposes temporal conditions insofar as 
these conditions are implied by the concept of beginning. Thus, the 
concept of transcendental freedom is supposedly internally inconsistent. 

In his Eleutheriology or On Freedom and Necessity (1788), Ulrich is not 
concerned with whether the concept of transcendental freedom illicitly 
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invokes temporal conditions, but rather with the prospect of this con- 
cept carving out conceptual space between necessity and chance. He 
notes the ingenuity of Kant’s restriction of natural necessity to appear- 
ances and his attempt to locate freedom in a sphere independent of 
temporal conditions. However, the denial of natural necessity to things 
in themselves does not entail that the intelligible character is not neces- 
sarily determined in a way independent of temporal conditions. Ulrich 
presses this issue with respect to those instances in which pure reason 
does not effectively determine the will, i.e. with respect to immoral 
action. He asserts that there either is a ground sufficient for the exercise 
or omission of reason’s efficacy, or not. If there is such a ground, then 
reason is necessarily determined and Kant is ultimately a determinist 
even with respect to the intelligible character. If there is not, then 
whether we act morally or immorally is the result of chance, which is 
irrational. Ulrich’s criticisms of Kant’s account of free will did not go 
unnoticed by Kant. In fact, Kant sent notes to C. J. Krauss to use as the 
basis for a review of Ulrich’s text.*° 

In his 1789 On Determinism and Moral Freedom, Snell treats the 
compatibility of determinism and morality. Drawing on Kant’s distinc- 
tion between the empirical and intelligible character, Snell tackles the 
issue of how the determinism of the phenomenal world can be 
reconciled with freedom, specifically with respect to the capacity to do 
otherwise. Anticipating the contemporary charge that intelligible free- 
dom understood as entailing the capacity to do otherwise would contra- 
dict the causal connection of appearances,” Snell advances a Leibnizian 
interpretation of Kant’s account of free will and rejects the proposition 
that an indeterministic conception of the capacity to do otherwise is 
a necessary condition for moral imputation. He defines freedom princi- 
pally as the absence of external constraint and argues that this in no way 
infringes upon the hypothetical necessity of occurrences in the world of 
sense. Furthermore, Snell maintains that the agent’s consciousness and 
inner feeling of self that his action is the expression of his own self- 
activity is all that is required for morality and moral imputation. He 
interprets the thesis that ought implies can in accordance with this 
psychologistic conception of free will. Thus, by Snell’s lights, the judg- 
ment that we acted contrary to our moral obligation and that we 
therefore could have acted otherwise does not imply the capacity to do 
otherwise metaphysically understood, but merely denotes that the 
action was not externally compelled and therefore that the ground of 
the action is to be found within the agent. However unconvincing this 
line of argument may be, Snell’s text indicates the tension between 
Kant’s commitment to the thoroughgoing causal connection of 
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occurrences at the empirical level and the implications of a conception 
of freedom necessary for a robust account of moral imputation. Snell 
decidedly rejects a metaphysical conception of the capacity to do other- 
wise as a necessary condition of morality and moral imputation. As we 
will see in the next section, several other players in the reception of 
Kant’s theory of free will were of a different mind. 

First, let us consider August Ludwig Christian Heydenreich, whose 
position on the compatibility of freedom and determinism was borne 
out of considerations for the possibility of moral imputation and who 
therefore serves as the transition in our examination between the 
debates on freedom and determinism on the one hand, and freedom 
and moral imputation on the other. August Ludwig Christian 
Heydenreich’s On Freedom and Determinism and Their Compatibility 
(1793) is a unique contribution to the debates on Kant’s theory of free 
will. Heydenreich presents the central tensions between determinism 
and indeterminism prior to the Critical philosophy and outlines how the 
latter is able to resolve these tensions. He notes that for all that Kant’s 
conception of free will was able to accomplish, there is still considerable 
disagreement on how this conception is to be understood, particularly 
between Carl Christian Erhard Schmid and Karl Leonhard Reinhold. 
According to Heydenreich, whereas Schmid’s interpretation of Kant’s 
account of free will restricts freedom to the pure will and thereby 
abolishes the possibility of free immoral action, and with it the possibil- 
ity of moral imputation, Reinhold’s interpretation falls prey to the 
pitfalls of lawless indeterminism. Heydenreich affirms that the moral 
power of choice must be independent of determination by natural causes 
as well as by the moral law. The originality of Heydenreich’s position 
consists in his assertion that the moral power of choice cannot belong to 
the sphere of nature or to the supersensible world. If it belonged to the 
former then its actions would necessarily be determined in accordance 
with the law of causality. If it belonged to the latter then its actions 
would necessarily be determined by the moral law and culpability for 
immoral actions would be abolished. Instead, the moral power of choice 
must be situated between the two realms and constitute the boundary 
and bridge between them. This assertion is obviously controversial and 
seems to conflict with Kant’s frequent identification of freedom with the 
intelligible. Nevertheless, Heydenreich’s stance certainly captures the 
spirit of Kant’s claim that the will stands at a crossroads between 
4 posteriori incentives and the a priori principle of morality.°° The diffi- 
culty of reconciling Kant’s apparent location of freedom in the intelli- 
gible world with the possibility of free immoral action would come to 
a head in the debates on moral imputation. 
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Freedom and Imputability 


The discussions which focus on the relation between freedom and moral 
imputation stem largely from two facets of Kant’s account of free will: 
(1) autonomy, viz. the analytic connection between the concepts of free 
will and the moral law; and (2) the relegation of transcendental freedom 
to the intelligible sphere. The principal difficulty surrounding (1) has 
already been addressed above in our treatment of the concept of auton- 
omy, namely the question of whether the analytic connection between 
free will and the moral law is to be understood as entailing that all free 
actions are subject to the moral law or as entailing that all free actions are 
moral, the latter conception thereby precluding the possibility of free 
immoral action. The problem with (2) concerns Kant’s apparent identi- 
fication of the rational with the intelligible. Thus, Kant claims in the 
Groundwork that a will wholly independent of sensible influences would 
always act in accordance with the moral law,®? and asserts that the 
human being as pure intelligence independent of sensibility is the 
proper self (G 4:457). If the causality of freedom is necessarily intelli- 
gible and the human being qua intelligence would always act in accord- 
ance with the moral law, which is the law of this intelligible causality, 
then it seems that free immoral action is impossible.”° Furthermore, 
Kant maintains that the kind of freedom presupposed by the concept of 
imputation is not any empirical, or comparative, concept, but rather the 
transcendental concept of freedom (CPrR §:97).”' Accordingly, if free- 
dom is restricted to the intelligible self and therefore cannot be predi- 
cated of immoral actions, it seems to follow that immoral actions cannot 
be imputed to us. 

Whereas K. L. Reinhold starkly opposes such a reading, 
C. C. E. Schmid would flatly embrace it. Schmid would become infam- 
ous for his doctrine of intelligible fatalism, according to which all actions 
are ultimately attributable to the causality of things in themselves. 
Moreover, he maintains that freedom of the will is restricted to moral 
actions. In 1786 Schmid published his first work on Kant’s philosophy, 
a lexicon of technical terms in the Critical philosophy along with an 
outline of the Critique of Pure Reason. The outline and lexicon were 
subsequently published separately and enjoyed considerable popularity. 
Although the first two editions of the lexicon predate the doctrine of 
intelligible fatalism, which was first presented in 1790, the lexicon offers 
insight into Schmid’s understanding of the concepts relevant to free will 
and anticipates his later position that freedom is restricted to moral 
actions. The text is particularly noteworthy for its entry on autonomy. 
There Schmid asserts that free actions and morally good actions are 
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synonymous. In his 1790 Attempt at a Moral Philosophy, Schmid would 
expand on this claim in light of his doctrine of intelligible fatalism. 
Schmid makes the Kantian claim that consciousness of the moral law 
entails that reason is capable of determining the will independently of 
sensibility, a capacity which Schmid calls moral freedom. Moral actions 
bear the imprint of reason’s self-activity whereas immoral actions are 
the result of a lack of reason’s activity. Drawing on Ulrich’s claims that 
there is no middle path between chance and necessity and that chance is 
irrational, Schmid holds that there must be some ground for reason’s 
failure to determine the will in the case of immoral action. Accordingly, 
Schmid posits intelligible obstacles which prevent reason’s efficacy in 
determining the will. Despite the thoroughgoing necessity of all actions 
as a result of intelligible forces, Schmid holds that imputation is still 
possible because the agent is unaware of those forces. His position 
would be criticized by both opponents and exponents of Kant’s 
philosophy. 

Of the texts translated in the present volume, Johann Christoph 
Schwab’s contribution mounts the most explicit defense of the 
Leibnizian—Wolffian compatibilist conception of free will. He attacks 
the Critical conception of free will, particularly as it is advanced by 
C. C. E. Schmid. Indeed, Schwab seems to take Schmid’s position to 
be representative of the Critical philosophy, or at least he has no qualms 
about extending his criticisms of Schmid to the Critical philosophy as 
such. Schwab’s indictment comprises two essays. The first, “On the 
Two Kinds of I, and the Concept of Freedom in Kant’s Ethics” 
(1792), treats Schmid’s claim that the sensible self is grounded in 
a supersensible I, which parallels Kant’s distinction between the empir- 
ical and intelligible character. Schwab echoes Friedrich Heinrich 
Jacobi’s charge that such a supersensible posit is guilty of an illicit 
extension of the categories beyond the sphere of possible experience. 
Moreover, Schwab maintains, even if this supersensible posit is granted, 
nothing could be predicated of it and yet Schmid makes several claims 
about it, e.g. it is the ground of all our actions, it is the ground of space 
and time, it is unalterable, etc. Schwab concludes the essay by taking 
issue with Schmid’s claim that on the Leibnizian—Wolffian view, the 
determining grounds of action are entirely beyond the agent’s control. 
In response to this charge, Schwab appeals to the Leibnizian—Wolffian 
conception of spontaneity and claims that the determining grounds of 
free action are contained within the agent itself. The second of Schwab’s 
essays, “On Intelligible Fatalism in the Critical Philosophy” (1794), 
levels several accusations against Schmid’s doctrine of intelligible fatal- 
ism. First, whereas the Leibnizian—Wolffian determinist can hope to 
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overcome the forces opposed to freedom insofar as these are natural and 
alterable, the intelligible fatalist cannot hold any such hope because the 
intelligible forces opposed to freedom are immutable. Second, insofar as 
Schmid acknowledges a sensible matter given to the rational being, he 
seems committed to two kinds of obstacles to reason’s self-activity: 
sensible and intelligible obstacles. This supposedly makes Schmid’s 
view inferior to the Leibnizian—Wolffian account, which posits only 
one sort of obstacle to freedom. Lastly, Schwab claims that intelligible 
fatalism abolishes the concepts of blame and imputation. He draws on 
Schmid’s discussion of these concepts with respect to God, where 
Schmid asserts that in the judgment of the infinite being there is no 
blame whatsoever.’”* Accordingly, Schwab maintains that Schmid him- 
self ultimately admits that his doctrine precludes the possibility of 
imputation. Thus, concludes Schwab, the Leibnizian—Wolffian concep- 
tion of free will is superior to that of intelligible fatalism. 

K. L. Reinhold also criticizes Schmid and the implications of the 
latter’s position for moral imputation, albeit not from the perspective of 
the Leibnizian—Wolffian philosophy but rather as a defense of what he 
takes to be the spirit of the Critical philosophy. Reinhold’s treatment of 
Schmid in the present edition takes the form of two essays contained 
in his 1794 volume Contributions to the Correction of Previous 
Misunderstandings of Philosophers. The first essay, which serves as the 
introduction to part rv of the volume, “On the Complete Foundation 
of Ethics,” consists in numbered assertions that Reinhold takes to be 
fundamental to ethics. There Reinhold outlines his theory of free will, 
which emphasizes the agent’s capacity to choose in conformity with and 
in opposition to the moral law. Reinhold’s account of free will can 
largely be seen as a response to Schmid’s conception. Thus, Reinhold 
considers the Schmidian notion that freedom consists in the self-activity 
of reason and that reason’s failure to effectively determine the will is due 
to intelligible obstacles. According to Reinhold, such a conception of 
free will abolishes moral imputation since merit or blame would be 
reducible to the absence or presence of those obstacles.”? The second 
essay, “On the Difference between Volition and Desire with Respect to 
the Moral Law,” deals with Schmid directly and is dedicated to him. In 
it, Reinhold addresses and disavows a number of claims Schmid 
allegedly makes in a letter to Reinhold. For example, although Schmid 
does not subscribe to the Leibnizian—Wolffian philosophy, he affirms 
a version of the principle of the best. In virtue of this principle Schmid 
supposedly argues that volition is restricted to the good. Against this 
Reinhold emphasizes the necessary independence of the will from both 
the faculty of desire, which supplies the matter of volition, and reason, 
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which supplies the form by means of a formal normative standard, the 
moral law. As independent from these two faculties, the will is free to 
choose for or against the moral law. Reinhold maintains that only then 
can the normative necessity of that law be absolute. If freedom consisted 
in reason’s self-activity in determining the will, then the moral law 
would be tantamount to a law of nature only valid in those cases in 
which it is effective and its necessity would be conditioned by the 
presence or absence of the intelligible obstacles that might prevent its 
efficacy. Reinhold takes this to follow from our consciousness of the 
moral law as the normative standard of volition. As we will see next, the 
relation between free will and consciousness would be highlighted by 
several other thinkers in the immediate reception of Kant’s theory of 
free will. 


Freedom and Consciousness 


The discussions on freedom and consciousness in the reception of 
Kant’s theory of free will were undoubtedly influenced by Kant’s doc- 
trine of the fact of reason in the Critique of Practical Reason. Although his 
characterization of this fact is at times ambiguous and there is some 
disagreement as to what it specifically consists in, we might broadly 
construe this fact as indicating our being unconditionally bound by the 
moral law.’”4 Kant is explicit that the moral law is the ratio cognoscendi of 
freedom,’* and that our consciousness of the unconditionally practical 
cannot start from freedom, since it is not antecedently given to us, but 
instead must begin with the moral law.”° However, he also states that the 
fact of reason is identical to consciousness of freedom of the will.’” 
However this latter claim is to be reconciled with Kant’s initial sugges- 
tion that consciousness of freedom is entailed by, and not identical with, 
consciousness of the moral law, it seems to have been influential for 
several thinkers who affirm our immediate consciousness of free will. 

Ludwig Heinrich von Jakob claims in his 1788 “On Freedom” that 
we know we are free by virtue of our self-consciousness. Drawing 
broadly on Kant’s doctrine of the fact of reason, Jakob asserts that 
freedom is a fact. However, Jakob does not claim that this fact is 
furnished by consciousness of the moral law. Instead, it is immediately 
given through inner sense. This supposedly parallels how we know that 
a body is distinct from us because our consciousness of it as given 
through outer sense entails that it does not belong to our self. 

In opposition to Kant’s claim in the second Critique that conscious- 
ness of freedom follows from consciousness of the moral law, Karl 
Heinrich Heydenreich contends in “On Moral Freedom” (1791) that 
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the human being is originally endowed with consciousness of freedom. 
Moreover, Heydenreich explicitly denies that our consciousness of 
freedom is a consequence of consciousness of the moral law and instead 
maintains that the moral law provides only indirect support for our 
innate consciousness of freedom. Similar to Snell’s contention that our 
freedom is revealed to us through the feeling of our own self, at one 
point Heydenreich refers to our feeling of freedom (Freiheitsgefiihl). 
According to Heydenreich, the task of philosophy is to secure this 
feeling of freedom from the skepticism of speculative reason. 

In contrast to Jakob and Heydenreich, in his “On the Freedom of the 
Will” (1789) Johann Heinrich Abicht rejects the proposition that free- 
dom immediately reveals itself to us through consciousness or some 
special feeling. Were that the case, Abicht maintains, then freedom 
would be knowable, which is impossible given that it is transcendental 
and inaccessible to our understanding. Nevertheless, on Abicht’s view, 
consciousness still plays a role in demonstrating that our will is free. He 
grants that we are conscious of certain internal volitional appearances, 
e.g. approval, decision, inclination, desire, etc. In order to demonstrate 
the concept of freedom, which Abicht understands as the capacity to be 
the self-contained ground of volition, we must prove that the ultimate 
grounds of these appearances are internal to the I and therefore not 
subject to external determination. 


Freedom and Skepticism 


Skeptical concerns also figured prominently in the immediate reception 
of Kant’s theory of free will. While some found cause to doubt the 
cogency of Kant’s conception of free will, others took up arms against 
the onslaughts of skepticism on Kant’s behalf. 

In his Skeptical Reflections on Freedom of the Will with Respect to the Most 
Recent Theories on the Same (1793), Leonhard Creuzer avows his skepti- 
cism with respect to freedom of the will. His skepticism applies equally 
to our moral psychology and to proper philosophical treatments of free 
will. With respect to the former, he affirms two conflicting “facts.” On 
the one hand, Creuzer claims that consciousness of freedom, like con- 
sciousness of the moral law, is a fact of reason.”* However, his claim does 
not concern the veridicality of this supposed fact. Instead, he presents 
this fact merely as a fact of consciousness without deciding its reality. In 
opposition to this fact, Creuzer contends that it is no less a fact of 
consciousness that our moral capacity is limited, i.e. that we are con- 
scious of being unable, through no fault of our own, to fulfill the demand 
of the moral law at certain times. Furthermore, we are conscious that in 
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such instances our failure to observe the moral law is not to be imputed 
to us. According to Creuzer, philosophy has fared no better in adjudi- 
cating the dispute on free will. He discusses the purported inadequacy of 
pre-Critical treatments of free will by thinkers such as Crusius, Leibniz, 
and Spinoza, and maintains that the Critical philosophy has not suc- 
ceeded in resolving this perennial dilemma but has merely determined 
the problem more precisely. Creuzer maintains that thinkers such as 
K. H. Heydenreich, K. L. Reinhold, and Kant himself (as of Religion) do 
justice to the demand of practical reason that our actions be imputed to 
us, but at the cost of violating the consistency with the necessary laws of 
thought demanded by theoretical reason insofar as these respective 
figures ultimately advance an indifferentist conception of free will that 
violates the principle of sufficient reason. In contrast, C. C. E. Schmid’s 
doctrine of intelligible fatalism and the concomitant conception of free 
will is consistent with the demands of theoretical reason, but precludes 
the possibility of culpability for immoral action and thus contravenes the 
demand of practical reason. 

In On the Grounds and Laws of Free Actions (1795), F. C. Forberg 
responds at length to Creuzer’s concerns with Kant’s account of free 
will. He affirms Creuzer’s claim that the difficulty surrounding free will 
is to determine a concept of it that satisfies the demands of both 
theoretical and practical reason. Forberg observes that theoretical rea- 
son demands that the activity of free will be conceived of as determined 
by a sufficient ground in accordance with a law. By contrast, practical 
reason demands that we presuppose, for the sake of our judgments of 
imputation, that freedom pertain to both moral and immoral action. 
The capacity for contradictory actions demanded by practical reason 
seems to conflict with theoretical reason’s demand for a sufficient deter- 
mining ground of the activity of free will. A ground is sufficient only if its 
consequence is necessarily connected with it. If the determining ground 
of free will could effect contradictory actions, then the possible opposed 
consequences would only contingently follow from the ground and the 
ground would therefore no longer be sufficient. Whereas Creuzer is 
skeptical that the demands of theoretical and practical reason can be 
reconciled, Forberg argues that their compatibility is secured by the 
Critical philosophy. Forberg maintains that the principle of sufficient 
reason threatens freedom only if the relation between ground and what 
is grounded is temporal. In this case, the ground is beyond the control of 
the subject in past time and the effect is inevitable. However, if the 
principles which ground actions, namely maxims, are intelligible and 
therefore atemporally related to actions, then the ground itself can 
supposedly be conceived of as within the subject’s control. Moreover, 
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whereas laws of nature command natural powers on the condition of 
a temporally preceding cause, unconditional laws of intelligible powers 
are not bound by this condition. According to Forberg, there is no 
demonstrable contradiction in positing that an intelligible power 
could be subject to an unconditional law and nevertheless possess free- 
dom to act in conformity with or contrary to that law. Although we can 
neither prove nor disprove that free will in fact has this capacity, we can 
justifiably reject those who claim that it is impossible. This, Forberg 
contends, is sufficient to secure our conviction of free will, which is 
furnished by our consciousness of the moral law. 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte addresses Creuzer’s skeptical concerns in 
a highly critical review published in 1793. Fichte specifically considers 
Creuzer’s assertion that the capacity to determine oneself to moral and 
immoral action violates the principle of sufficient reason. Fichte dis- 
misses the objection as having already been refuted by Reinhold in 
the second volume of the latter’s Letters on the Kantian Philosophy. In 
that work Reinhold argues that it is absurd to inquire after an objective 
ground through which the free will determined itself to a given action 
because it is supposedly intrinsic to the freedom of our will that it have 
the capacity to determine itself independently of objective grounds.’? 
Furthermore, Fichte affirms Reinhold’s claim that the (logical variant) 
of the principle of sufficient reason demands not that all existents have 
an external cause, but only that nothing be thought without a ground. 
Although Fichte agrees with Reinhold that reason has a very real ground 
to think of freedom as an absolute cause, he criticizes Reinhold 
for supposedly naturalizing the will’s supersensible capacity of self- 
determination. 

Salomon Maimon would be less sympathetic than Fichte with respect 
to Reinhold’s dismissal of objective determining grounds of the act of 
self-determination. Maimon argues in “The Moral Skeptic” (1800) that 
the Kantian conception of freedom as the capacity of the power of 
choice to be determined by reason independently of sensible determin- 
ations is an empty concept, or, as Maimon puts it, a “term without 
a concept.” He holds that a determinate capacity is inconceivable with- 
out laws through which its efficacy is invariably determined. Although 
we might conceive of laws of nature as the determining ground of 
immoral action and the moral law as the determining ground of moral 
action, there is no law to determine which of these two opposed grounds 
is to become the determining ground of action in a given case. Thus, the 
actual determination of the power of choice would be left to chance, 
which is absurd since chance indicates the lack of a determining ground. 
Maimon takes this line of criticism to be even more damning for 
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Reinhold’s conception of free will, presumably since Reinhold is often 
more explicit that freedom consists in the capacity to choose between 
two opposed options. Maimon’s critique is embedded in a broader 
treatment of the difference between the moral skeptic and the moral 
dogmatist in view of the Critical philosophy. He considers whether the 
skeptic and the dogmatist are really at odds granting Kant’s contention 
that only a formal principle can serve as the basis of ethics. According to 
Maimon, both take the moral law to be given in common human reason; 
however, whereas the dogmatist takes our consciousness of it to be 
original and to presuppose freedom, the skeptic does not consider 
himself warranted to regard this fact of common human reason as 
originally given and therefore provides a psychological explanation for 
its origin. Maimon argues that the skeptic is in no worse a position than 
the dogmatist with respect to moral theory or practice. Regarding the 
former, both the skeptic and the dogmatist take a formal principle of 
universality to be the basis of ethics. Although the skeptic does not 
consider himself warranted to presuppose that the moral law is an 
original fact, he does not preclude this possibility. According to 
Maimon, this possibility is sufficient for the skeptic to acknowledge 
the dignity and sublimity of the human being’s moral vocation, making 
the skeptic just as capable as the dogmatist of ethical practice. 


Freedom and Choice 


The texts that focus on choice are inextricably connected to the ques- 
tion of whether Kant’s conception of autonomy restricts freedom to 
moral action and to the implications of this for moral imputation. The 
controversy on the extension of the concept of free will and the 
ramifications for the possibility of culpability for immoral action 
came to a head in 1797. In that year Kant published his Metaphysical 
Foundations of the Doctrine of Right, in the Introduction to which he 
explicitly distinguishes the will (Wille) from the power of choice 
(Willkiir) and designates them as the legislative and executive functions 
of volition, respectively. Furthermore, he apparently criticizes 
Reinhold’s definition of free will as the capacity to choose for or 
against the moral law. Reinhold responded in short order, vigorously 
defending his conception of free will and declaring Kant’s most recent 
treatment of the issue unintelligible, particularly in view of his position 
in Religion within the Boundaries of Mere Reason. In the same year, 
Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph Schelling weighed in on the dispute, expli- 
citly addressing both Kant’s and Reinhold’s points and ultimately 
interpreting the distinction between the will and the power of choice 
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in light of the supposed original identity of the pure and empirical 
aspects of ourselves. 

In the Introduction to the Metaphysical Foundations of the Doctrine of 
Right, Kant assigns the will the function of giving laws and identifies it 
with practical reason. As merely lawgiving, Kant maintains, the will is 
neither free nor unfree: only the power of choice can be called free by 
virtue of its relation to action through maxims. Kant argues against 
Reinhold that this freedom cannot be defined as the capacity to choose 
for or against the moral law because this phenomenon of choice pertains 
to the human being qua appearance and therefore cannot define free- 
dom, which is necessarily intelligible. For Kant, the negative concept of 
freedom of the power of choice consists in independence from deter- 
mination by sensible impulses and the positive concept consists in the 
ability of pure reason to be practical. Furthermore, he claims that the 
possibility of deviating from the moral law is an _ incapacity 
(Unvermégen). Thus, Kant’s final word seems to be that freedom is 
restricted to moral action. Nevertheless, there is room for interpret- 
ation: Kant’s remark might not be a blanket statement about free will 
per se but a specific claim about its definition. The matter is still 
contested in the secondary literature. To be sure, material from Kant’s 
other published works could have been included in the present volume. 
However, for reasons of space such material had to be omitted. The 
selection from the Metaphysics of Morals has been included because, 
perhaps more so than any other published material from Kant, it repre- 
sents the influence of the early reception of Kant’s account of free will 
on Kant himself. His introduction of the distinction between will and 
power of choice can be seen as an attempt to clarify the ambiguities 
surrounding his conception of autonomy, the scope of the concept of 
freedom, and the possibility of moral imputation. Kant’s preliminary 
notes for the Introduction to the Metaphysical Foundations of the Doctrine 
of Right offer further insight into his claims in the published text and his 
attempt to differentiate the legislative and executive moments of vol- 
ition. In these notes Kant addresses the distinction between the will and 
the power of choice as well as the definition and scope of freedom of the 
power of choice. However, rather than decisively settle the question of 
whether the capacity to freely choose to transgress the moral law 
belongs to freedom of the will, several of Kant’s statements seem to 
contradict. Thus, on the one hand, he claims that the free power of 
choice can be determined only by the law of the subject’s own causality 
and that there is no unlawful volition. On the other hand, he asserts that 
the power of choice is free to observe or transgress the law’s command. 
Moreover, while Kant claims that only the power of choice, not the will, 
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can be considered free, he also states that the will is free in another sense 
insofar as it is lawgiving. The context of these apparently conflicting 
claims — e.g. the distinction between the human being’s power of choice 
considered as phenomenon or as noumenon and the relation between the 
legislative and executive functions of volition — suggest a nuanced 
account of freedom of the will and offer material for further scholarship. 

In his vehement response to Kant’s most recent treatment of free will, 
“Some Remarks on the Concept of the Freedom of the Will, Posed by 
I. Kant in the Introduction to the Metaphysical Foundations of the Doctrine 
of Right” (1797), Reinhold is incredulous that Kant could now restrict 
free will to moral action after having emphasized in Religion the applic- 
ability of freedom to immoral action for the sake of moral imputation. 
Specifically, Reinhold takes issue with Kant’s distinction between the 
will and the power of choice. According to Reinhold, the distinction 
itself is incoherent insofar as Kant defines freedom of the power of 
choice as the ability of pure reason to be practical, which seems to 
pertain to the legislative will rather than the executive power of choice. 
Reinhold interprets Kant’s conception of this freedom as precluding 
immoral action and echoes his claim in Contributions that the preclusion 
of freedom for immoral action would abolish the moral law’s normativ- 
ity. Since the exercise of freedom would consist in determination of the 
power of choice by the moral law, that law would supposedly be valid 
only in those instances in which this determination obtained, reducing it 
to a kind of law of nature. Furthermore, Reinhold treats Kant’s denial 
that freedom of the power of choice can be defined as the capacity to 
choose for or against the moral law and Kant’s apparent declaration that 
the possibility of deviating from the moral law is an incapacity. In 
response to Kant’s claim that choosing for or against the moral law 
belongs merely to the human being qua appearance, Reinhold asserts 
that his conception of freedom is not derived from experience but from 
consciousness of the moral law. If the possibility of deviating from the 
moral law were an incapacity, then, Reinhold maintains, the moral law 
qua supreme normative principle would itself be impossible. 

In his “General Overview of the Most Recent Philosophical 
Literature” (1797), Schelling considers Reinhold’s claim that the will 
must be separate from practical reason in light of Kant’s treatment of the 
distinction between the will and the power of choice. Schelling rejects 
Reinhold’s claim and argues that this separation would abolish auton- 
omy qua the will’s property of being a law unto itself. By divorcing the 
will from reason, Reinhold supposedly cannot account for the normative 
force of pure reason’s demand on us, i.e. Reinhold cannot account for 
our obligation under the moral law. Be that as it may, Schelling observes 
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that the discrepancy between Kant’s claim that the will is neither free 
nor unfree and Reinhold’s assertion that the will is free only insofar as it 
has the capacity to be good or evil is rooted in the nature of the will itself. 
According to Schelling, Kant’s and Reinhold’s variance is, as it were, the 
result of a partial perspective of an issue properly conceived of only 
through a unified standpoint. Kant considers the will insofar as it is not 
an object of consciousness, Reinhold insofar as it occurs in conscious- 
ness. For Schelling, these seemingly disparate perspectives are inte- 
grated in the recognition that the power of choice is the appearance of 
an absolute will and, as such, indicates the action through which what is 
intellectual becomes empirical, the absolute becomes an object, and the 
infinite becomes finite. 
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Hermann Andreas Pistorius, Review of 
“Flucidations of Professor Kant’s ‘Critique 


of Pure Reason’ by Joh. Schulze, Royal 
Prussian Court Chaplain. Konigsberg: Dengel, 


1784. 8, 254 pages,” 1786 


Pistorius’s review of Johann Schultze’s commentary on the Critique of 
Pure Reason originally appeared on pages 92-123 of the first part of the 
Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, volume 66, dated 1786. Schultze himself 
intended merely to elucidate the first Critique and make its contents 
more accessible since the learned public had complained so much of its 
incomprehensibility. In the review, Pistorius’s criticisms of Kant as 
presented in Schultze’s commentary are imbedded ina broader criticism 
of Kant’s transcendental idealism and his conception of space and time. 
About one-fourth of the original review has been translated here." 


[107] 


First, the author’s theory of appearance* and reality — which is con- 
structed on the basis of his concepts of space and time — puts us in the 
aforementioned, exceedingly unfortunate and unstable position, even 
with respect to our individual existence. My conception of space and 
time [according to which space and time are partly grounded in objects] 
would extricate us from this situation. The actual existence of an objective 
intelligible world would no longer be so problematic, but rather reliable 
and certain. And what is even more important and interesting for us, if we 
could convince ourselves that representations and thoughts are genuine 
effects of the same kind of power, namely a thinking power, then we could 
trust even our inner sensation that we are not merely logical and apparent, 
but actual individual thinking subjects, or substances. In a word, we need 
no longer doubt whether there really are things in themselves that consti- 
tute the substratum of our intuitions and that appear to us. And still less, it 
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seems to me, need we doubt whether there is in reality a thinking subject 
to whom things in themselves appear, and whether the subject that we 
designate as our I is this thinking subject. In general, the theory of illusion 
and truth would be able to achieve greater correctness and self- 
consistency which, it seems to me, the author’s theory lacks. According 
to the author’s theory, the existence of things in themselves is sometimes 
declared merely problematic, sometimes certain. Indeed, the former is 
asserted because we [108] cannot know or cognize anything about them 
whatsoever.” The latter is asserted because things in themselves must 
ground all appearances, which indicate things in themselves regardless 
of whether we can know anything about them or not.’ Independent of this 
consideration, I will show in more detail shortly that the author’s concepts 
make it extremely difficult, ifnot impossible, for us to conceive of things in 
themselves as the possible foundation, or substratum, of appearances. On 
this theory, the author’s predilection for moral ideas, the advantage of 
reliability and truth that he grants to these ideas over all speculative 
manifestations of the power of thinking directed merely at cognition, 
seems to be biased and unfounded. The greater and more important 
interest that these moral ideas might have cannot give them this advan- 
tage (although, what can matter more to us than the conviction of our 
actual individual existence, or our substantiality, and what else do we have 
to lose if we have lost our J and must regard our se/f'as a drop immersed in 
and swallowed up by the ocean?).* Despite whatever interest these ideas 
might have, they are nothing but effects or modifications of the power of 
thinking. If all speculative effects — from sensible intuitions up to the ideas 
of reason — are specious and deceptive and have only the utility of giving 
our representations order and coherence, then what do the moral con- 
cepts have over them? If representations in general can be deceptive and 
illusory, then where is the sure mark by which we can cognize that some of 
those representations are not deceptive and illusory, and cannot be? — 
Once again, the greater interest [that moral concepts might have] cannot 
be this mark because once we concede that we must have concepts of the 
understanding and ideas of reason (as empty of all content and as decep- 
tive as they may be) so that we can think systematically and in an orderly 
manner, and once we concede that they were thus necessary merely for 
the sake of a logical use, what hinders us from assuming that we must also 
have moral concepts, even with all their illusoriness and emptiness, in 
order to be able to act in an orderly and systematic manner, or to act 
morally, and thus what hinders us from assuming that they were necessary 
for the sake of a practical use? — Yet nothing seems to me to yield [109] 
more confusion and inconsistency in the author’s theory of illusion and 
truth than his solution to the so-called third antinomy° (which relies 
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entirely on that theory), i.e. the removal of the contradiction between the 
two propositions: “the human being is bound to natural necessity in all his 
actions,” and “the human being acts with freedom,” which, as the author 
asserts, are both supposed to be equally provable.° The author seeks to 
show that both propositions are true at the same time in a different 
respect, or at least can be true. These different respects are, on the one 
hand, the human being considered as phenomenon with his actions as 
appearances, and on the other hand, precisely the same human being 
considered as a member of the intelligible world and the same actions 
considered as things in themselves. In the first respect his actions are 
(seemingly) subject to natural necessity and occur, like all other effects 
in experience, in accordance with the principle of sufficient reason; by 
contrast, in the second respect, as things in themselves, they are free, i.e. 
they presuppose no other actions as necessary conditions from which they 
must follow according to a law. I already confessed my inability to follow 
the author here in my review of the Prolegomena, and even though I see 
that this is indeed his view, this solution is still almost the most obscure 
aspect of his entire system for me.” What to me seems so inconsistent and 
absurd in that system may indeed rest on some misunderstanding, but 
I truly wish that light might be shed on this obscurity and that the 
apparent contradictions might be explained away. My doubts primarily 
concern the concept of freedom itself, its origin, its content, and its 
objective validity. Freedom is supposed to be the capacity of a being to 
begin a state such that its action [110] is not, in turn, subject to another 
cause determining it in time in accordance with the law of nature.* I ask: 
Whence do we have this concept? We did not derive it from experience, 
this single source from which concepts that are not empty are supposed to 
flow. Hence it is a pure concept of reason, or essential and, as it were, 
inherent to reason; but in that respect, this concept has nothing over the 
so-called ideas of pure reason, i.e. the psychological, cosmological, and 
theological ideas. By what means does it attain the advantage of not being 
merely subjective and deceptive like these ideas? Whence does it alone 
obtain this objective validity such that it can be applied to the world of 
understanding, and such that what it indicates, namely transcendent 
freedom, can be predicated as a property of things in themselves or of 
members of this world entirely unknown to us? Is it consistent, on the 


* Ttis curious that other philosophers assert exactly the opposite, namely, that the 
belief in natural necessity is grounded not in feeling but in reasoning, and that, 
by contrast, the view that we possess freedom is more of a less-enlightened 
feeling that they cannot entirely deny; and they therefore endeavor to discover 
the origin of that feeling and the reason why it deceives us. 
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one hand, to assert that we can cognize absolutely nothing of this world of 
understanding (which for us is = X), and, on the other hand, not only to 
assume that it consists of parts and members and to indicate reason as such 
a member of this world, but also to attribute a property to this reason in 
accordance with a concept which is perhaps a mere phantom, perhaps 
a deception in the sensible world necessary for the latter’s sake? Even 
supposing one does this only hypothetically, even this already transgresses 
the first Critical rule not to stray beyond the field of experience in the use 
of the understanding and reason, especially in view of the fact that if one 
purports that reason, a thing in itself, causes and determines actions which 
are intrinsically free but seemingly necessary, then this rule is violated in 
that one must transfer a concept of the understanding, namely that of 
cause and effect, to the intelligible world and likewise apply it to things in 
themselves. Is the content of this concept even internally consistent? As 
pertaining to the world of understanding, it is supposed to exclude time 
and all temporal determinations, and yet freedom is supposed to be 
a capacity to begin a new state. How can a beginning, and so too the 
end opposed to it, be thought without the concept of time getting mixed 
in, as in the case of arising, or ceasing and vanishing? To begin a state 
presupposes that this state was not yet, hence presupposes a time when it 
was merely possible and another time when [111] it becomes real. Thus, 
this concept seems to presuppose temporal determinations, which it is 
also supposed to exclude. How can this be reconciled?’ I ask further, if 
the human being’s entire soul,* his entire power of representation with all 
of its effects, must be regarded as appearance (as it must on my 


* With precisely the reasoning with which the author seeks to demonstrate the 
proposition in the First Antinomy that the world cannot have a beginning in time, 
it can also be demonstrated that in general no state can begin other than in time 
because a beginning always presupposes the concept of time. Mr. Kant argues as 
follows: “If it is supposed the world has a beginning, then there must be 
a preceding time in which it was not, namely an empty time. But now no arising 
of any object,” (hence also of state) “is possible because no part of an empty time 
has, prior to another part, a condition of existence rather than that of nonexistence 
whether one assumes that it arises of itself or through another cause. Hence the 
world cannot have a beginning,” namely other than in time, and because it cannot 
have a beginning in time, it consequently cannot have a beginning at all. Now one 
can also just as justifiably infer that if a state should have a beginning, then it must 
have its beginning in time, and should a state not have a beginning in time, then it 
cannot have a beginning at all. Thus, according to this inference, the concept of 
freedom, to the extent it is supposed to exclude the concept of time, abolishes itself. 
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assumption following from the author’s principles and his concepts of 
space and time), then how can one declare a part of this soul —- and reason 
is not anything different — a noumenon or a thing in itself !?" Whence can 
we know, despite the presumed complete ignorance of the intelligible 
world and things in themselves, that something belonging to the human 
being’s subjective and apparent” power of thinking — namely his reason, 
and consequently himself insofar as he is endowed with reason — is a part 
of the world of understanding, a thing in itself? Just to presuppose this we 
would indeed have to know this world insofar as we would know that it 
contains manifold things or actual parts, and how are we to experience 
this here [112] in the sensible world given the unbridgeable gulf that the 
author sets between the two worlds? But supposing we know that 
the human being is a thing in itse/f insofar as he possesses reason, then at 
the same time we would also know with the same certainty that the 
rational being not only seems to be but really intrinsically is a thinking, self- 
subsisting subject, or a thinking substance. We would know he is 
a thinking being because reason simply entails thinking and an unthinking 
reason cannot be thought. We would know he is a substance because it is 
impossible that this thing in itself can be thought other than under the 
presupposition that it is a self-subsisting subject, as a true cause of genuine 
effects or of things in themselves (of free actions). And in this way we would 
again arrive quite unnoticed at the ordinary concepts not only of cause 
and effect, but also of substance and accident, which the author consist- 
ently seeks to represent as merely logical and applicable only to appear- 
ances, in particular in his Paralogism of Reason,*° but which here, it 
seems to me, the author must assume to be objective, or valid for the 
world of understanding. — If the human being’s actions are intrinsically 
free and only seem to be necessary, then I ask to whom do the human 
being and his actions appear as mere phenomenon and appearances, 
respectively? Indisputably, some subject must be assumed to this end, 
for it would be extremely nonsensical to speak of appearances as things 
which, as it were, are self-subsisting and do not relate to a representing 
subject, and which could exist elsewhere than in a representation, and an 
erring, limited, and incorrectly perceiving representation‘® at that. — Thus, 
the human being with his actions is an appearance to the human being 
himself. — I ask further: to the human being insofar as he is appearance, or 
insofar as he is a thing in itself? To assume the former, or to say “an 
appearance appears to another appearance,” again seems so extremely 
nonsensical to me that one must assume the latter and, as a consequence, 
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must also assume that the human being’s actually free actions (which 
likewise are things in themselves) appear as necessary to him, as a thing 
in itself, i.e. they occur otherwise than they are in themselves. 
Consequently, he beholds things in themselves, things belonging to the 
objective world of understanding, though [113] indeed obscured and 
distorted by the fog of sensibility. And in this way, we would at bottom 
arrive at the Leibnizian idealism which the author so strongly rejects. The 
sole difference between this idealism and the Critical idealism of the 
author would consist solely in the fact that Leibniz applies his idealism 
merely to objects of outer sense in space, but the author extends the 
Critical idealism to objects of inner sense in time as well. However, on 
this presupposition both philosophers would have to agree that all illusion 
and all deception arise solely from the senses, or from the limited faculty 
of representation, in particular to the extent it manifests as sensibility. 
Concerning this point, the author would also distance himself from his 
own system as a result of this solution and draw closer to the Leibnizian 
system by positing the otherwise entirely separate worlds in such close 
connection that the world of understanding would constitute not only the 
proper object and the material of the sensible world, but would intervene 
and be efficacious in the latter; for reason, a thing in itself, a part of the 
objective world of understanding, causes and determines illusory actions 
in the sensible world, though, to begin with, it certainly causes and 
determines only free actions in the world of understanding. But these, 
in turn, become illusory and parts of the sensible world insofar as human 
beings regard them not as they intrinsically are, namely free, but rather as 
necessary. These doubts and difficulties that stand in the way of the 
author’s theory of appearance" and its application to his concept of 
freedom should be sufficient. I repeat once more that they may either 
entirely, or in part, arise from a misunderstanding; nevertheless, since 
they could occur to other investigators of the Kantian system, it indeed 
seems necessary to remove them if this system is to be recognized as lucid 
and internally consistent. 


* Schein 
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Eleutheriology or On Freedom and 
Necessity, Jena, 1788 


Ulrich’s work comprises seven main parts. The translation contained in 
the present volume comprises selections of the first four: a discussion of 
the mutual exclusivity of determinism and indeterminism (part 1); an 
overview of the groundlessness of indeterminism (part 11); an explication 
of the power of choice according to indeterminism (part 111); and 
a presentation of Ulrich’s Wolffian interpretation of freedom in light of 
determinism. In the remainder of the work Ulrich responds to objections 
to his compatibilist view of human freedom as the perfectibility of our 
practical cognition, such as whether determinism precludes imputation 
(part v), expands on the degrees of perfection of freedom (part v1), and 
provides a final comparison of determinism and indeterminism (part v11). 


[16] 


I. THERE IS ABSOLUTELY NO MIDDLE PATH BETWEEN 
NECESSITY AND CHANCE, BETWEEN DETERMINISM AND 
INDETERMINISM 


§ 5. 
Necessity 


Of all that has elsewhere been said at length about this concept in logic, 
metaphysics, and ethics, we only have to remember the following: 
necessity is either a physical (natural necessity) or a moral one. By the 
former term, we mean to indicate the thought that, by positing certain 
conditions," something else is inevitably posited, and that under 
absolutely identical circumstances the converse is not possible. In this 
case, we still have to distinguish external and internal necessity from 
their genera, i.e. foreseen” and blind (or brute)° necessity. 


° Umstinde ” sehende © brutisch 
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The thought of moral necessity is the thought, or our reason’s 
cognition, that something ought to happen,’ even though it does not 
always actually happen because of this, but instead the opposite occurs, 
i.e. even though in experience this thought of ought, when it comes to its 
actual exercise, does not always have the required efficacy? to bring 
about firm volition and does not always express sufficient causality. [17] 

However, if the representation of moral necessity, or of the ought, 
becomes efficacious such that it brings about firm volition on its own, and 
the opposing stimuli are inefficacious, then given‘ that (gradually achieved) 
efficacy of the thought “I ought,” the occurrence of such a decision is also 
true natural necessity. And likewise, when experience teaches that the thought 
of an ought does not express the required efficacy in a certain subject in 
acertain case, when Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor applies to it, then 
even this subject has its determining grounds* for why it now proceeds this 
way and not another. Even in this case there is natural necessity. 


[19] 


§ 6. 
Chance 


Without going into the ambiguities of the term now, I understand here 
by “chance” an arising, a becoming, which has no determining grounds, 
but whereby, when something occurred, the opposite could have equally 
occurred under absolutely identical circumstances. I think that this 
concept is consistent with common parlance. [. . .] 

Whether chance can be avoided by the Kantian definition‘ of transcen- 
dental freedom, or absolute spontaneity, and by the admittedly ingeniously 


If am to explain myself in regard to my main argument to be executed further 
below, then I must say: each of our actual decisions is the resw/t, hence either 
the sum or difference, or even the diagonal of the respective state of our reason and 
sensibility (reason here is taken subjectively, since here there is an arising and 
a becoming. Reason taken objectively is certainly immutable inasmuch as 
nothing arises and nothing ceases). 


Footnote omitted. > Wirksamkeit © bei Setzung 

Latin: I see what is better and approve of it but follow what is worse (Ovid, 
Metamorphoses, 7.20f.). 

entscheidenden Griinde. Ulrich employs entscheidende Griinde in the same way as 
other authors employ the more common expression bestimmende Griinde. We 
have rendered entscheidende Griinde as “determining grounds” throughout 
Ulrich’s text. 
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introduced attempt to unify freedom and natural necessity, or whether 
a middle path between necessity and chance can be found at all, will 
become apparent in what follows." [20] 


§ 7. 


Contingent 


Contingency" shall signify either that a given subject, considered on its 
own and independently of the entirety of its circumstances, could be 
something else if it were under different circumstances; or, that in 
changing the circumstances it can become different; o7, finally, where 
something is the case, it could have also been otherwise under absolutely 
identical circumstances (so-called formal contingency). In the third sense, 
contingency presupposes” chance. As long as the reality of this concept of 
formal contingency is not justified by experience or a priori, it would be 
the most trivial objection against determinism that all formal contin- 
gency would disappear as a result of that concept. 


68. 


Determinism and Indeterminism 


A determinist is someone who teaches that everything that happens has 
its determining grounds, consequently, he teaches that at the time and 
under the entirety of circumstances in which something happens, it 
could not fail to occur or now be otherwise. As a result, he teaches 
a true, universally conditioned necessity, even in regard to our respective 
volition, or our intentions and decisions. Regardless of how regular and 
good, or imperfect and deficient they may be, they could not now be 
otherwise given all internal and external circumstances. [2 1] 

The indeterminist, on the other hand, fancies that the human mind, 
or even any rational being, possesses the capacity to will or not will under 
absolutely identical internal and external circumstances, in absolutely the same 
aggregate condition conceived of as entirely unaltered, or even to be able to 
will the opposite of what he actually decides to do. Accordingly, every 
finite volition has no determining grounds, and, in this sense, is true chance. 


* IT call determining grounds those grounds from which, if they repeatedly 
occurred in exactly the same way, the same result would always follow without 
exception. Therefore, determining grounds presuppose wniformity, lawfulness, 
regularity, order, and necessity. 


* Zufilligkeit » setzt © Vorsdtze 
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§ 9. 
There is Absolutely No Middle Path between Necessity and Chance 


If a rational being wills something or decides to do something in 
a current, entirely determined state, then he either could have refrained 
from the decision and decided otherwise under absolutely identical 
internal and external circumstances, or not. In the first case, is it not 
true chance that the decision turns out exactly a certain way, since, given 
the completely unaltered state of the subject, it could have turned out 
otherwise? And do we not have true necessity in the second case? ‘Thus, 
just as there can be no third term between two contradictorily opposed 
terms," so too [22] no middle path is possible between determinism and 
indeterminism, between necessity and chance in the ways of representing” 
so-called free intentions and decisions. [.. .] [31] 


§ 12. 
Evaluation [of Kant’s Theory of Freedom] 


[..J 
[32] 


First, it is clear that Kant’s doctrine must in no way be confused with 
indeterminism. For with respect to appearances and the actions con- 
cerning the human being’s empirical character, from which perspective 
the indeterminist tends to regard him, Kant teaches the most decisive 
necessity and denies all freedom.* With respect to the intelligible char- 
acter, however, he knew to explain himself in such an ingenious way that 
from one side he avoids natural necessity (according to precisely the 
concept he determined),° and from the other side he avoids chance, 
i.e. an arising without any determining grounds. 

But since the denial of natural necessity in the Kantian sense precludes 
only determination by appearances, or by temporally preceding conditions, 
the question always remains whether grounds of the determination of the 
intelligible faculty are to be found in the intelligible character itself, which 
would not be temporally prior, but would nevertheless be grounds. In this 
case, there would be natural necessity understood in another way (§ 5.). 

Second, the main point is certainly the transcendental idea of the 
possibility of a cause whose immediate effect begins in time, but whose 
causality itself does not begin, and is therefore not subject to the law of 
being determined by other preceding grounds.? [33] 


* Glieder  Vorstellungsarten 
“ nach seinen [!] genau festzubaltenden Begriff 
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And here Kant would be irrefutable if we conceded to him as certain 
the proposition which is the mptov weddoc" of so many other claims, 
namely that time is a merely subjective form of appearances.* According to 
this proposition, there would be no real succession” in things in themselves, 
consequently also no real alteration, no beginning and ending of a state, of 
a thing in itself. For in this case, the line of thought proceeds as follows:* 
underlying everything that is appearance is something that is the ground 
of appearances, but is not itself appearance, and consequently is also not 
subject to the condition and form of time. Appearances arise then, but 
the causality of what is the cause of the appearance cannot arise, and is 
therefore also not subject to the law of being determined by another 
preceding cause. In the human being’s intelligible character, which is not 
appearance, nothing can arise and cease, nothing alters. In reason, as an 
intelligible faculty, nothing begins and nothing ends. 

But, say what one will, it is precisely this proposition that has not yet 
been proven by everything that Kant and others have said about it, and 
what has so often been said about it, including by me, has not yet been 
answered.° 

Third, in the merely intelligible character there is supposed to also be 
a merely intelligible capacity to initiate a state from itself. —- Capacity —The 
capacity must be distinguished from its exercise, or the omission of its 
exercise. Of the latter Kant himself says: p. 555 “The [34] blameworthy 
action is to be entirely imputed to the omission of reason. We are to 
consider reason as a cause that, despite all empirical determining condi- 
tions, cowld have and ought to have determined the human being’s behavior 
differently.”° The exercise of the capacity whose exercise can be omitted, 
and the omission of the exercise, which indeed sometimes takes place, 
can by no means be thought without temporal determination, without 
an arising and beginning. Anyway, I do not see how we can avoid the 
question: why is this capacity exercised in certain actions, and not in 
others? Either there is something present that on one occasion contains 
the ground of exercise and on another occasion contains the ground of 
omission, or not. In the first case there is necessity, in the second 
chance.’ Or: 

Perhaps the omission of reason is an original and immutable lack of 
reason’s activity, a weakness in the intelligible character, and perhaps 
the exercise of reason is an original and NB immutable state of a higher 
activity and efficacy? Then we have necessity with the immutability of the 
intelligible character (although not natural necessity in the Kantian sense). 


* Greek: basic error > Folge 
© Denn dann liuft an diesem Ringe befestigt die Kette der Gedanken biindig fort 
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But the empirical character is necessarily grounded in the intelligible 
character — thus here too there is necessity, thus everywhere necessity. 

Fourth, reason has causality with regard to our actions.® What does 
“reason” mean here? One speaks of an objective reason. This is certainly 
immutable, just as truth is immutable. 

In objective reason nothing arises, and nothing ceases. It remains the 
same forever and ever. But apparently [35] the question here is not of 
this abstracto, of this ideal which would find its congruent object only in 
God, but of subjective reason. 

This subjective reason can be conceived of first, as an intelligible 
faculty,” and second, according to its empirical character. Kant must 
obviously attribute all real representations of reason, consciousness of 
their demands, and the thought of the ought to the latter. For since an 
arising and disappearing and so many modifications occur here, they 
cannot belong to the intelligible character of reason, but can only be 
appearing effects of intelligible, non-appearing, non-cognizable reason. 
Is this reason, as a merely intelligible faculty, to be only a rational 
predisposition, or is it to be obscure and undeveloped representations, 
or a certain activity, or none of them, but explainable by nothing but its 
effects? 

Now immutable, intelligible reason is supposed to be present in and 
coterminous with all human actions in all temporal circumstances. 
Every real action is supposed to be its immediate effect and this 
reason itself is not supposed to be in time and is not supposed to 
enter into a new state in which it previously was not. How can it 
nevertheless bring about such quite distinct effects in appearance at 
different times? [36] 

The same energy of the sun’s rays hardens dirt and melts wax — but 
the objects have a special, different receptivity that is affected. But this 
certainly does not take place with respect to reason. 

“What does all that matter,” Kant will reply, “even if it may be 
absolutely incomprehensible as it is, this does not entail impossibility. It 
shall merely be a transcendental hypothesis in polemical use. It is 
enough that there are grounds that compel us to presuppose such 
a merely intelligible faculty whose effects admittedly have a beginning, 
but whose causality itself does not have a beginning, and in which no 
alterations take place.” 

As we have seen, this idea finds no bulwark in the thought that time is 
merely the form of appearances. [. . .] 


* Footnote omitted. 
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[41] 


II. GENERAL PRELIMINARY OVERVIEW OF THE 
GROUNDLESSNESS OF STANDARD INDETERMINISM 


[4] 
[44] 


B. 
Inner Sense Cannot Be an Arbiter 


a: 
Not Immediately 


§ 16. 
Possibility Cannot Be Sensed or Experienced 


Possibility, since it is not an objective determination of any object of 
internal or external sensation, but a mere thought, a mere category of 
modality, or, if you like, a mere relational concept’ [. . .] is not a possible 
object of any sensation or experience, but must either be deduced from 
reality, or proved in another way a priori.® 

Therefore, it is not even possible to have an immediate experience of 
a capacity to be able to not will, or to will otherwise under absolutely identical 
circumstances in which we willed, i.e. decided, to act a particular way. 


b. 
Not Mediately directe© 
§ 17. 
The nonexistence of a thing cannot be felt, but rather, that something 
does not exist can be inferred [45] from its not being felt only on the 
condition that the thing be constituted in such a way, and the degree of 
my attention be so high that if the thing existed, it would have to be felt. 
Therefore, it is simply impossible to immediately discern through 
experience that two actual cases that come before us are absolutely 
identical, or that were I under absolutely identical internal and external 
circumstances on two occasions, I would have acted on one occasion this 
way, and on the other occasion another way. The nonexistence of the 
distinction between the two cases is not a possible immediate object of 


c 


* Verbiltnisbegriff ® Footnote omitted. mittelbar directe 
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experience, and the inference from not being felt to nonexistence would 
be all the more doubtful here, since the difference between the two 
cases could have lain in something absolutely unperceivable, e.g. in 
entirely obscure representations, or in certain determinations of the 
intelligible character that are not appearances, and hence not possible 
objects of experience. 


§ 18. 
Result 


Hence, it is inherently impossible to immediately or mediately* prove 
from internal sensation that we have a capacity to be able to not will or 
to will otherwise under absolutely identical internal and external 
circumstances in which we will or decide something. [. . .] 


[46] 


III. MORE PRECISE EXPLANATION OF THE 
INDETERMINIST ON THE POWER OF CHOICE 


§ 19. 
Wherein It Manifests Itself 
Freedom or power of choice in the indeterministic sense is supposed to 
generally consist in the fact that I could have willed otherwise than 
actually occurred under absolutely identical internal and external 
circumstances. It is supposed to manifest itself: 


1) through a certain? voluntary power over the use and direction of my 
attention, or of my power to think in general, i.e. in most cases, 
I could use and direct my attention as I will, NB without this 
volition being determined by something else in a decisive way. 

According to the view of the indeterminist, the direction of 
attention is not determined in a decisive way: 
(a) by the natural, exclusive power of certain representations. 
(b) Nor is it determined by other accidental* stimuli and motives, 
not by the intruding representation of the benefit or damage 
to the used or omitted attention, nor by the representation of 
a [47] certain other interest, e.g. the relation of certain ideas 
(perhaps in themselves the weakest) to the aim of the present 
meditation, or to other intentions. 


 mittelbar directe ” bestimmte © hinzutretende 
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(c) Instead, I am supposed to be able to will to use or not use my 
attention, and direct it in this or that way, under absolutely 
identical internal and external circumstances. 

For otherwise the determinist can also argue: “TI can direct 
my attention as I will. The direction of my attention depends 
upon my volition, and in this sense, is in my control. But that 
volition itself, the intention to use and direct my attention, is 
always determined in a decisive way by certain stimuli, by 
a certain interest and the degree of its efficacy.” 

(2) through a certain® voluntary power over our representations, 
including: 

(a) The acquisition of our representations.” 

(b) The intentional arousal, frequent renewal and activity© in 
them, and the greater ease of memory in the future, dependent 
thereupon, that arises of its own accord without any effort. 

(c) The apprebension and maintenance of certain representations. 

(d) Intensity and vivacity of the same, consequently also 

(e) over the efficacy of our representations,’ and [48] their 
influence on further volition, desire and aversion, and 
decision. 

Now to what extent the determinist also teaches a power 
over our representations can easily be seen from the preceding. 

(3) through a certain® voluntary power over the strength, duration, 
sequence,’ and variety of our volition, over the ebb and flow of 
our desires® and aversions. [. . .] 

(4) through a voluntary power over the exercise of our will by means 
of corresponding actions and bodily movements, or so-called 
motus voluntarios.> 

There is no need for a choice between the three well-known 
hypotheses of the union of mind and body. It is enough that if 

Iconstantly will certain bodily movements and this volition is not 

interrupted by intervening representations and reservations,’ [49] 

then the movement itself follows as a determined, inevitable conse- 

quence of my volition. 

Thus, it simply comes down to whether we have an immediate 
and direct power over this volition itself in the indeterministic 
sense. [...] 


* bestimmte ” derselben © Ubung 4 derselben © bestimmte Folge 
® Begierden Latin: voluntary movements ' Bedenklichkeiten 
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§ 20. 
Inner Sense Does Not Teach Us such a Power of Choice 


Hence, from § 18. it is clear that the experience of inner sense not only 
does not teach us such a power of choice in the indeterministic sense, but 
also cannot teach it. [.. .] 


§ 21. 


What It Even Means to Exert Our Attention 


Exertion of attention is, regardless of the perceived difficulty, [50] a 
persisting intentional” direction of attention to certain ideas and objects. 
Hence, it includes: 


(1) the sensation of difficulty. In order to understand this, we must 
first investigate the circumstances in which the use and direction 
of our attention becomes easy for us. 

(2) the fact that, regardless of this repelling feeling of difficulty, 
volition, which is the intention” to direct our attention a particu- 
lar way, persists. 


§ 22. 
Ease of the Use of Attention 


The use or the direction of attention becomes easy to us: 


(1) if the idea intrinsically has a certain natural intensity. 

(2) if the intrinsically weak idea is enlivened and supported by the 
additional representation of benefit, or, generally, of a certain 
interest, or by other vivacious and interesting secondary ideas.© 

(3) if no heterogeneous and contrary ideas disperse the attention and 
distract it in other directions. 


§ 23. 
Difficulty 


Attention becomes difficult for us in diverse circumstances: [51] 


(1) if the idea by itself has a meager natural intensity, e.g. very simple 
abstract concepts. 

(2) if the additional representation of the benefit, of the importance, or 
generally of a certain interest does not support the intrinsically 
weak representation and animate it. 


* vorsitzliche » Vorsatz © Nebenideen 
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(3) if particularly contrary and heterogeneous representations steer the 
power of the mind in completely different directions. 


Difficulty in general is a temporal, often merely momentary, physical 
impossibility. 


§ 24. 
Explication of the Entire Phenomenon 


I exert my attention means: 


(1) Lindeed feel difficulty, § 22., 23., but nevertheless 

(2) the will exists, regardless of all difficulties, to direct my attention 
in a particular way. And this will 

(3) is obviously determined by sufficiently powerful motives of vari- 
ous kinds. 

(4) This volition must continue and persist. And this continuous 
activity of the soul, indeed even new activity that comes up, is 
in turn, obviously grounded 

(5) in the persistence of the influence and efficacy of motives. To this 
is further added [52] 

(6) a gradual decrease of difficulty, more fortunate progress, reward 
of the effort of exertion, etc. [...] 


§ 25. 
Concluding Remark 


The delusion unable to be eradicated from some minds by all of the 
above-mentioned reasons (of part 11), that the irrefutable witness of 
inner sense teaches us that one could have willed and decided otherwise 
under absolutely identical internal and external circumstances, may have 
arisen in some excessively shortsighted people: 


(1) Because they noticed, without considering the infinite subjective 
difference {between human beings], that the same exhortations and 
(objective) motives do not have the same impression on all human 
beings, not even on one and the same [person] at different times. 

(2) Because they confuse the very moment of real decision with the 
state before, and with the state after which we have already acted 
and after which the desire* is exhausted or satisfied. 


* Begierde 
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Before the sheer decision, the motives did not yet have full 
strength and efficacy. The representations fluctuated between 
opposed sides. [53] 


After we have decided, acted, and satisfied the desire,” then the absolutely 
identical circumstances are no longer as they were in the moment of our 
choice. For 


(a) now the experience of certain entirely unexpected consequences 
equally manifests itself at times. 

(b) As soon as the motives have accomplished their effects, they start 
to gradually become weaker after the explosion, and now 

(c) those representations that had been obscured and weakened 
appear with more intensity. 


And now we often wonder ourselves how it was only possible to act 
a particular way — believing that we would certainly act otherwise 
another time — and yet again we have the unpleasant experience of the 
weakness of our far from adequately firm character. 


[54] 


IV. TO WHAT EXTENT IS MAN FREE? MORE PRECISE 
EXPOSITION OF DETERMINISM 


§ 26. 
First Preliminary Remark 


Freedom means: 


(1) sometimes a certain original predisposition in human nature for 
a future state of possible perfection of the human being’s respect- 
ive volition. 

(2) Sometimes this state of gradually acquired perfection itself. 


The names “oral freedom” and “slavery” illustrate these meanings. 


§ 27. 
Second Preliminary Remark 


We should not play fast and loose with the words “reason” and “sens- 
ibility” — “rational representations” and “sensible representations.” [. . .] 


* Begierde 
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Some call rational representations only those representations in 
which absolutely nothing sensible is mixed, [55] i.e. nothing from internal or 
external sensation. In this vein, I would think that every representation 
would have to be counted among the sensible ones to the extent that it 
interests me. 

For, if we do not want to hide behind mere words, what is 
interest other than a kind of satisfaction? Thus, in the case of us 
human beings, is there a single practical representation that is not 
sensible in this way? 

Interest is an effect that appears. If we count everything, insofar as it 
appears, as belonging to sensibility, then interest belongs to sensibility. 

The ground of interest ultimately lies in a certain constitution of our 
nature that already exists a priori before any interest. However, in this 
constitution there is no difference between the sensed, most 
intellectual,” original and immediate interest, and the crudest, corporeal, 
original and immediately agreeable sensation. For the ground of the 
agreeable also lies in a known or unknown constitution of our nature 
that already exists a priori. 

The ultimate ground of everything pleasant and agreeable, hence of all 
that interests, must stand in relation to a certain basic drive? of the mind. 
Interest is not the ground of this drive, but the drive is the ground of 
interest. 

Provided that the idea which interests me is nothing sensible, there 
indeed exists an interest that is independent of all sensible representations, 
[56] an entirely original interest that cannot be derived from other 
agreeable representations — but the interest itself that I take is something 
sensible — and interest in the most general sense is always the ground of 
our actual intentions® and decisions. 

Therefore, a decision that is independent from everything sensible is not 
possible, at least in the case of us human beings. 


§ 28. 
Third Preliminary Remark 


boats 


We should also not play fast and loose with the terms: “zwill, 
and “desire.”“ 

We shall understand here by “volition” the so-called voluntatem 
finale, the finite decision, the tipping point! of our choice among several 
possible ways to act. 


volition,” 


* geistigsten 6 Grundtrieb © Vorsiitze © Begierde © Latin: final will 
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Even if, for example, a cruder sensible desire* gains predominance in 
our consciousness over the opposing rational representations of the 
ought, that is a volition. 

If we consider another use of the word, then “volition” is tantamount 
to the necessary interest that I must take in certain representations of 
reason independently of all other sensible agreeable impressions. 

The will is the unknown constitution of our nature, or the merely 
intelligible faculty by means of which I must find a necessary interest 
[57] in such ideas independently of all other interest. This is how I at 
least understand the following expressions: “the wi// is causality or the 
faculty of causality through freedom, i.e. independent of determination 
by another interest.” “The will is, as it were, the prius® (in signo rationis), 
and interest is the posterius,‘ or the effect of the relation of an idea to the 
will.” 

Concerning us human beings, a volition admittedly often just means 
voluntas nudae complacentiae,° as the ancients called it, and it does not 
always translate into a real decision and action. 

If we distinguish desire’ from volition, or will, then every activity is 
desire® insofar as it is already determined by something agreeable and 
pleasing according to internal and external sensation. 


§ 29. 
First Meaning of Freedom 
Being free often means being widespread and applicable to many things. 
In this sense, we say that the human being’s power of representation is freer 
than an animal’s power of representation. It can be applied to a number of 
things, whereas an animal’s power of representation is confined to only 
a limited sphere. For the human power of representation, on the other 
hand, everything can stimulate attention over time. [. . .] 


§ 30. 
Second Meaning [of Freedom] 


A power acts freely insofar as [58] nothing prevents it from acting according 
to its nature, its determination, tendency, and laws. On this basis we can infer 
the sense in which one says: “reason acts freely upon our decisions.” 


* Begierde ” Latin: first/prior ‘ Latin: in the sign/relation to reason 
4 Latin: second/following © Latin: will of bare satisfaction ' Begierde 
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In this sense,* human freedom would be a higher stage of perfection, 
on which man does not initially stand, but to which he merely gradually 
strives through arduous and persistently continuous practice. [. . .] 

A mind that is entirely pure reason, and for which the representation 
of what is right and good is steadily available throughout its entire 
existence, is, in this sense, originally free. We, however, become such 
a mind only little by little.? In our case, reason is not initially practical 
without hindrance.'® It does not have full control over the faculty of desire." * 
‘These are all expressions that Kant himself uses. 


§ 31. 
Third Definition” [of Freedom] 


As Basedow says, human freedom, considered as a natural predisposition, 
is the alterability‘ of our volition by moral means.** The human being is free 
insofar as his volition is improvable and generally determinable by moral 
means, even if it has not yet been good or just thus far. 

Moral means, however, are not merely the complete concepts of 
reason, of justice and injustice, [59] of that which is morally good or evil, 
of what we ought to do, but rather moral means are in general all 
gradually developing and occurring, distinct and circumspect’ repre- 
sentations of something good or evil, the deliberation of hidden and 
remote consequences, the harm and benefit to one’s own or another’s 
perfection, punishments and rewards, praise and blame, illuminating 
admonitions, and universal, gradually formed maxims. 

Regardless of whether these representations are right or wrong, 
complete, or incomplete and one-sided, they bring about (provided 
a certain efficacy and strength) the respective volition in such 
a decisive way that the decision could not have turned out otherwise in 
a perfectly identical state of cognition and representations. 

Freedom, in this sense, is thus nothing other than the perfectibility® of 
our practical cognition in extension and intension, and by means of this 
also the perfectibility of our way of thinking,® of our dispositions and 
decisions. "3 


* Bedeutung ° Erklirung © Veriinderlichkeit ° besonnene 
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Christian Wilhelm Snell, On Determinism 
and Moral Freedom, Offenbach, 1789 


Snell’s text is a small booklet of fifty-eight pages. The majority of the 
text has been translated here. Select passages have been omitted 
throughout for reasons of space. 


The assertion of the so-called determinists, “that all human decisions and 
actions are hypothetically necessary under given circumstances and precondi- 
tions as well as the sensible alterations of the corporeal world,”* as much as 
it is based on the first principles of our understanding, has always met with 
many opponents and strong dissent. The root cause of this dissent was the 
fear of certain consequences detrimental to morality that seem to flow from 
that principle of [4] determinism. That which abolishes the morality and 
imputation of human conduct," to which we are so irresistibly led by our 
inner feeling, that, it was concluded, cannot possibly be true. 

The penetrating researcher Kant has succeeded in showing the pos- 
sibility that the necessity and morality of our actions can coexist.” This 
great philosopher rightly considers the causal connection that prevails 
throughout all alterations in the world to be appearance, which is 
grounded solely in the form peculiar to our understanding, but which 
in no way belongs to things in themselves. Now insofar as the alterations 
and effects of our own soul likewise belong to the field of the phenom- 
enal world, we are also subject to the law of causality with respect to all 
of our decisions and actions, hence all of our inner and outer alterations 
are hypothetically necessary. The so-called empirical character of 
the human being is grounded [5] on this natural necessity.> But if we 
consider the soul according to its intelligible character,* ie. if we 
conceive of it as a thing in itself which is no longer an appearance but 
rather is independent of the form of time and independent of all alter- 
ations in the world, then nothing prevents us from attributing to it a self- 
activity elevated above any influence of alterations in nature, or the 
capacity to begin a series of alterations entirely from itself, i.e. freedom 
in the most perfect sense.” Accordingly, one and the same action can be 
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called completely determined and necessary in the first respect, but free 
and moral in the second respect. As a part of the phenomenal world and 
as a subject of nature, I must acquiesce to submitting myself to its laws 
and admit that all alterations, both those that I suffer by external influ- 
ence and those that I effect myself, cannot take place otherwise than they 
actually occur. But ifI consider myself as a being that does not [6] belong 
to nature and possesses a self-activity entirely independent of it, as 
master over myself and over nature, then I must either approve or 
condemn my own conduct according to the laws which I prescribe 
myself and without any regard for the influence of natural causes. 

These seem to me to be the basic features of the extraordinarily astute 
Kantian theory on freedom; and it seems, to me at least, that no thinker 
who has come to understand it correctly will withhold his approval of it. 

Nevertheless, without further consideration of the Kantian system, 
in the present essay I would like to venture an attempt to demonstrate: 
that absolutely nothing which abolishes morality follows from the con- 
ditioned necessity of our actions; that, on the contrary, morality along 
with everything connected with it (imputation, reward, punishment, and 
so forth) can indeed coexist with [7] natural necessity once distinct and 
determinate concepts are put at their basis; hence that neither the 
determinist is justified by his deliberations on human nature to object 
to what feeling says, nor is his opponent warranted by what sensation 
teaches us of the moral disparity of human actions to infer that the 
effects of our soul are to be excluded from the universal law of condi- 
tioned necessity, which is valid throughout all of nature and flows from 
causal connection. — Experts will soon see that I am actually writing for 
those readers who have not professed Kant’s ideas,° but that my 
thoughts are nevertheless by no means contrary to the theory of this 
great philosopher such that they may instead coexist with it and are 
perhaps not entirely useless for some elucidation of it. [8] 

The expression “freedom of the human soul” seems to me to not be very 
appropriate to designate the subject matter of the dispute between deter- 
minists and indeterminists, and seems to have occasioned some confusion 
and squabbling over words. I would like to present my reasons. 

That which is not disrupted by external influence in its own activity, or at 
least in the possibility of acting* in accordance with its own powers and drives, is 
free. Thus, Iam free if I can adapt my behavior at my discretion without 
being dependent on someone or needing to be accountable to him for 
my conduct. My arm operates freely if nothing prevents it from moving 
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in accordance with its own powers. The wing of a bird is free if its 
flapping is not impeded or made impossible by any bands. ‘That air 
whose effects on other bodies is not disrupted by [9] anything standing 
in the way is called free air. A tree grows freely if it encounters no 
external resistance in spreading its branches. — Thus, in ordinary lan- 
guage freedom is sometimes attributed to lifeless things. 

Freedom is opposed to constraint, which can be divided into mere 
restriction and constraint proper. Restriction is something merely negative 
like, for example: when a tree is hindered in its free growth by the 
pruning ofits branches, or when the air is prevented from blowing freely 
by walls and windows that prevent its entry; when the wings of a bird are 
bound fast and flying is impeded or made impossible for it, when the arm 
of a human being is held by someone stronger, or even when someone — 
out of respect, out of fear, or else for a similar reason — is not permitted 
to do or cannot do everything which he would otherwise have both the 
ability and inclination to do. — Constraint proper, which is no longer [10] 
something merely negative, goes still further and is not content to set 
limits to the free activity of an entity," but positively necessitates it — 
contrary to its inclination and its striving — to manifest its powers in 
a certain way and not another. 

A prisoner is merely restricted by his chains, but the galley slave who 
is driven by blows and abuse to exhaust his powers in the hardest of labor 
suffers constraint.” A child is merely restricted as long as he withholds 
his outbursts of mischief out of fear of his parents’ indignation or of the 
threatened punishment; but he suffers constraint as soon as, on the basis 
of the aforementioned motives, he carries out actions that are abhorrent 
to him. According to a somewhat improper use of language, this con- 
straint proper even occurs in the case of lifeless things. Thus, as a result 
of cutting off its highest branches, a tree is necessitated, i.e. compelled, 
[11] contrary to its tendency otherwise, to spread itself all the more. 

All of these examples make evident: 


(1) that restriction and constraint take place only where there is 
power and striving to act” otherwise. That, for example, a stone 
remains in a wall as long as it is not pulled out with force is indeed 
necessary but neither restriction nor constraint because the stone 
has neither the power nor the tendency to change its location, 
and because it is, in a manner of speaking, indifferent to the stone 
as to which location on the surface of the earth it is situated. 

It follows from the above: 
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(2) that constraint and restriction always stem exclusively from 
external causes, [12] or that nothing can be restricted or com- 
pelled other than by an entity* external to it. Everything that 
stems from inner causes lying in a thing itself can indeed be called 
hypothetically necessary, but not compelled.’ Who will call the 
mechanical vital processes (the circulation of blood, the digestion 
of the stomach, and so forth) compelled because their ground is 
to be sought in the animal machine itself? — Let it not be objected 
that we speak of reason subduing inclinations and passions, 
hence, according to this use of language, that the human soul 
compels itself to certain decisions and actions: for in these same 
figures of speech, reason and passion are regarded as two entirely 
distinct entities external to one another, which is why even 
ordinary language itself attributes a free activity” to the passions, 
[13] by virtue of which they restrict reason in its activity or even 
subdue it. 


From all of these considerations on the essence of freedom it follows by 
analogy and according to ordinary language that freedom of the human 
soul should be understood as nothing but that self-mastery which the 
soul exhibits, by virtue of its inner feeling, in its decisions and actions, or, in 
other words: the power which is self-active in the soul’s deliberations, 
decisions, and actions, which is unrestricted by external obstacles, and of 
which every human soul is conscious through its inner feeling of self. 
And this is also what is usually called moral freedom, [14] which, as will 
be shown more clearly in what follows, is entirely independent of all 
speculation and based solely on sensation. 

But the opponents of determinism have long been dissatisfied with 
this. By “freedom” they understand such an independence of the human 
soul from all outer and inner impulses, from the world outside it and 
from itself, by virtue of which its decisions do not necessarily take place 
but are to remain contingent despite all causes and motives, however 
sufficient they might be. — If one wants to call this freedom, then it is 
certainly correct that, provided determinism is assumed, freedom is by 
no means to be salvaged. For, such a freedom, which in distinction to 
moral freedom is called metaphysical freedom, is [15] directly opposed to 


* The sense of the expression moral freedom given here is the wider sense. In the 
narrower sense it also means, in contrast to merely sensible or animal 


spontaneity, “the capacity to determine oneself contrary to the impulses of 
sensibility and in accordance with motives of reason.” 
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determinism, i.e. the application of the principle of sufficient reason and 
the hypothetical necessity of all alterations in the world which follow 
from this principle to the activities of our soul." 

“Thus, human actions are compelled,” the indeterminist concludes if 
one denies him his so-called freedom, “hence they are incapable of any 
morality and any imputation, and so forth.” 

Compelled? But, indeed, only metaphysically compelled (for the 
opposite of metaphysical freedom, which is solely at issue here, can only 
be metaphysical constraint, but by no means moral constraint). But what is 
this so-called metaphysical constraint other than hypothetical 
necessity?? — Hence an empty play of words! — But that morality and 
imputation are abolished by the denial of this indeterministic, or meta- 
physical, freedom is a mighty fallacy whereby that which is supposed to 
be [16] demonstrated in the first place is presupposed as already settled. 
This will become evident from what follows. 

We need only have in view the concepts of freedom and constraint 
determined above in order to become convinced that natural necessity, 
to which our soul is subject like all things that belong to the world, can 
by no means prevent us from boasting of freedom. If, as has been shown, 
constraint presupposes external obstacles and opposing forces? that 
restrict or redirect the power and tendency of a thing, hence if freedom 
consists in the removal of such opposing forces* or in the manifestation 
of a thing’s own power independent of external obstacles; and now if, 
furthermore, we are conscious, by virtue of our feeling of self, that, in 
accordance with given impulses and motives, we make our decisions 
self-actively, i.e. through the use of our powers unrestricted by [17] 
external causes, then despite the law of natural necessity, to which we 
are subject with respect to the alterations of our soul as well as with 
respect to our corporeal states, we are nevertheless free, namely morally 
free. — Now whoever has not been sufficiently convinced by the 
foregoing,’ but demands, in addition to freedom, a self-control inde- 
pendent from all grounds and determinations that could ever be 
required for a decision; or rather, whoever calls this self-control, 
which is independent from even the principle of sufficient reason and 
which he concocted himself entirely in opposition to ordinary language 
without being justified or necessitated to do so, freedom, and calls the 
lack of this freedom constraint, has only himself to blame if others cannot 
grant him this freedom and is himself at fault if many consequences 
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detrimental to morality seem to flow from this denial — but luckily only 
seem to do so. [18] 

If a tree grows unimpeded directly upward, or wherever else nature 
drives its branches, its entire constitution and situation make it neces- 
sary that it grow thus and not otherwise. But who will say that the tree is 
constrained, since what is essential to every [instance of] constraint is 
missing, namely an inner drive which is overcome by external opposing 
forces!* And now if my soul, by virtue of both its natural predispositions 
and acquired proficiencies,” its past and present representations and 
sensations, in short, by virtue of its entire individual state, makes this 
decision and not another, regardless of how inevitable and necessary this 
is under the present circumstances, it is still not constraint. I act freely 
insofar as, by means of the undisrupted use of my powers, I necessarily 
act thus and not otherwise in accordance with my voluntarily made 
decisions, my drives and inclinations. [19] 

‘The human soul certainly depends on its external circumstances with 
respect to its representations, sensations, and inclinations as the grounds 
of its decisions and actions. Its destiny in this world is to be occasioned 
by external sensations and perceptions to exercise and to develop its 
powers, and to be gradually formed by experience. The capacity for 
representations and thoughts indeed lies in the human soul, but not the 
material for them: the soul must seek the latter outside of itself. Indeed, 
which ideas, sensations and drives prevail in the human being and 
determine his decision in most cases is thus dependent on his upbring- 
ing, education, and entire situation, both past and present: but this is 
never constraint. A tree (I frequently come back to the same metaphor) — 
which from the first development of its seed, requires the influence of 
the fluids it obtains from the earth, of the air, of the [20] weather, 
warmth, etc. for its growth, and is determined by them with respect to 
its height, thickness, fertility, and so forth — would be constrained to grow 
thus and not otherwise only if there were a striving power in it to 
develop itself on its own without the involvement of those external 
influences, a tendency which would be overcome and entirely redirected 
by the constitution of the soil, of the weather, and so forth. But since this 
is not the case, that which is essential to the concept of constraint is 
lacking here. Thus, only if the human soul had a striving and a power to 
develop itself entirely of its own accord and without external impres- 
sions, or to prove itself active through decisions and actions which 
obtain an entirely different direction as a result of external 
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circumstances — only in this case and under this condition — could it be 
said that [21] the soul suffers constraint as a result of upbringing and its 
external situation. Only if we feel driven by fear, threats, and so forth to 
act contrary to our inclination, can we complain about constraint: for 
everything that is essentially required for constraint is found in this case, 
namely inner striving which is suppressed and redirected by external 
opposing forces." If, given the present arrangement of our nature and 
our current situation in the world, we had cause to complain about 
constraint because the powers lying within us require external impulses 
(be they closer or more remote) by which they are determined to 
manifest themselves in actions thus and not otherwise, would we in 
fact be satisfied if the creator had originally put those powers and 
incentives in our soul such that they developed and proved themselves 
active without any aid from external impressions, sensations, or experi- 
ences? “Why did God [22] create me exactly this way,” would then 
mean, “why is my soul given these drives, these powers and this propor- 
tion of them, in short, this entire inner arrangement, by virtue of which 
precisely these decisions and actions become necessary, and hence com- 
pelled?” Thus, we would once again be left with constraint according to 
the improperly conceived meaning of this word, by virtue of which inner 
necessity and constraint are taken to be identical — and, consequently, we 
would also be left here with no morality or imputation! — 

I believe I have demonstrated through these considerations that the 
actual subject matter in the dispute between determinists and indeter- 
minists, namely an activity of the soul that is not necessarily determined 
by any occurrent inner or outer impulses and motives, is not appropri- 
ately called metaphysical freedom. For, if one does not want to grant the 
indeterminist this freedom, which is called such arbitrarily and [23] in 
defiance of ordinary language, then he quite naturally concludes: every- 
thing that we will and do is therefore mere constraint! What an abhorrent 
statement, which at bottom says nothing more and nothing less than 
that all our actions are hypothetically necessary. But would it not be 
better if we sought to avoid ambiguity by using the name “freedom” only 
in the moral but not in the metaphysical sense? — Our actions are indeed 
hypothetically necessary but not compelled.*° 

“But how can human actions be moral and capable of imputation if 
they must necessarily take place? Do necessity and morality not abolish 
each other? What is to be moral must be contingent, must be free.” 
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As a result of these objections and similar ones, the indeterminists 
believe they can dismiss the issue without further ado and necessitate 
their opponents to concede to them their absolute contingency [24] of 
human actions or renounce all morality. But, above all else, they do not 
always think to determine wherein the inner essence of morality con- 
sists. There is absolutely nothing more commonplace than the com- 
pletely indeterminate and wavering sophistry concerning morality, 
moral dispositions and actions, and so forth whereby one can ultimately 
prove whatever he wants. — Once this concept is carefully developed, we 
discover that it is a mistake to believe that morality presupposes this so- 
called metaphysical freedom, and we discover that morality is by no 
means abolished by what our reflective understanding teaches us 
about the conditioned necessity of human conduct. It is this that I now 
have to prove. 

Everything that is carried out voluntarily" is moral in the broad sense, 
whereas that which occurs involuntarily,” either without any clear con- 
sciousness or even [25] against one’s will and through constraint, is not 
capable of any morality. But inner feeling teaches us both that and when 
we act voluntarily: and what else is this feeling of voluntariness* than the 
feeling of elective self-activity given several opposed impulses?‘ — Now, 
admittedly, the [26] inner essence of this feeling has not yet been 
explained: but who is in a position to give a completely distinct verbal 
explanation of a unique feeling? For us it is sufficient to know that 
voluntariness® and self-activity together with morality, which is based 
on them, are merely matters of sensation and by no means of specula- 
tion. But if this is the case, then just as the necessity of all human actions 
is not abolished by that feeling of self-activity, neither [27] can 
voluntariness' and morality be demonstrated away by grounds of the 
understanding. It absolutely cannot be proven that this feeling of 
voluntariness,® which lies so deep in human nature, presupposes that 
absolute contingency of our actions which is not determined by any 
possible grounds and which bears the name of metaphysical freedom; 
nor can it be proven that hypothetical necessity — by virtue of which all 
of our decisions and actions, in accordance with the existing state of our 
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entire outer and inner situation, cannot take place other than they really 
do — cannot be accompanied by the feeling of elective self-activity. 

“In this way, this sensation deceives us.” 

No! Sensation, as sensation, never deceives. I say “as sensation” 
because whenever we feel, nothing is more certain than that we are 
really conscious of our state as we [28] feel it. But once the understand- 
ing infers that this or that object outside of us lies at the basis of sensation 
(which is subjective within us), then we are subject to deception. 
However, in this case it is no longer sensation that deceives, but the 
understanding, which draws conclusions and inferences from sensation. 
If a glowing coal moving quickly in a circle is a glowing ring for my 
vision, this is absolutely not any deception but truth, though only truth 
for my vision. But if I conclude from this that it must be the same thing, 
namely a dense fiery ring, for my sense of touch, then I err. But what is it 
that deceives me here? Certainly not my sense of sight, but rather an 
understanding that jumps to conclusions. A sick person to whom all food 
tastes bitter is not deceived by his taste (for the food is really bitter to 
him), but he deceives himself if he thinks that a [29] healthy person will 
contort his mouth just as he does upon consuming the food. Even the 
fanatic, who boasts of seeing apparitions and of feeling raptures, is 
absolutely right as long as he merely describes what he feels: but he 
errs if he convinces himself that his apparitions have something object- 
ive at their basis and that his raptures are effected by higher spirits or 
even by the deity. This is certainly nothing new, at least regarding the 
outer senses, for it is a long-known principle that it is not these senses or 
the sensations received by them that deceive, but the understanding 
which makes all too hasty inferences that frequently does so. And what 
prevents us from also applying this principle to inner sensation, to our 
feeling of self? From this it incontestably follows that if we feel we can 
act voluntarily, choose for ourselves," or, what is the same, if, given 
opposed impulses, we are conscious by virtue of inner sense of a self- 
mastery [30] over ourselves and our decisions, then we also really possess 
this voluntariness,” this self-mastery. Let us take care not to conclude 
from this that our voluntary decisions and actions are not subject to the 
law of natural necessity, or that they are metaphysically free. This 
conclusion is and remains unphilosophical as long as it has not been 
demonstrated (and when will we be in a position to demonstrate this?) 
that the soul cannot be both subject to the law of natural necessity and at 
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the very same time conscious of a voluntary self-activity by virtue of 
inner feeling. 

“But do we not feel that our voluntary actions are not subject to the 
law of natural necessity?” 

No! that is not possible. Regardless of however self-active you may 
feel, how can you feel that decisions and actions are not made necessary 
by causes [31] which lie partly within you and partly outside of you, and 
of which you are perhaps not at all conscious? What you feel and 
mistakenly take for sensation of your metaphysical freedom is nothing 
other, and can be nothing other, than precisely that voluntary self- 
mastery, which, as mentioned, does not at all abolish necessity but can 
coexist quite well with it. - Thus, as I argued* above, moral freedom, or 
voluntary self-mastery, of which we are conscious in our decisions, is 
entirely independent of so-called metaphysical freedom and of all specu- 
lation. Just as the general sensible appearance” —i.e. ideas and judgments 
of the senses, in which there is rule and unity, and which are the same for 
all human beings in their natural and customary state — constitutes the 
true being of sensible objects (true, for us human beings), this feeling 
[32] of voluntary self-activity found in all human beings contains incon- 
testable truth for us and is the single and most sure standard of our moral 
nature. We possess voluntariness,° self-mastery (hence also moral free- 
dom, upon which the morality of our actions depends), because we all 
feel that we act voluntarily and have self-mastery.* But just as the most 
refined and audacious speculation about this feeling of voluntariness* as 
well as the moral freedom and morality of actions, which rest on that 
feeling, will never be reasoned away, with respect to the voluntary 
alterations of our soul nothing at all follows from this feeling that 
would necessitate or even authorize us to make an exception from the 
law — valid throughout the entire world — that every effect presupposes 
a sufficient cause and once the cause is given, the effect must inevitably 
and necessarily occur. 

Experience teaches that voluntariness‘ and morality can and really do 
coexist with the law of necessity, which 1s [33] recognized as valid by the 
understanding even with respect to all of the alterations of our soul: but 
how voluntariness® and necessity are united is certainly a mystery for 
speculation and will remain so until the inner essence of all our 
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sensations, and especially of our inner feeling of self, will one day no 
longer be a mystery to us. — 

Voluntariness* and morality are to be found in greater measure the 
more the upper power of the soul, reason, plays a role in our decisions, 
the more distinctly we conceive reasons for and against [possible 
actions], the more carefully we deliberate what is the best, what is duty, 
in each case. This is why that which we commit or omit from duty, by 
dint of the eternal /aw of virtue, is called moral in the narrower sense 
since, by means of our own feeling of self, we in fact find that the highest 
degree of voluntary [34] self-mastery is connected with the performance 
of our duties. — But the less we act with deliberation and rational 
reflection, the more we let ourselves be determined by sensible 
impulses, by feelings, desires, passions, habits and examples, and so 
forth, all the less do we find that we act voluntarily and all the less do 
we, and thus so too our actions, have morality. —- Even with regard to 
morality there is generally an inexpressibly great difference in innumer- 
able gradations among human actions in accordance with the ever so 
varying strength of the feeling of voluntariness.” Some morality is even 
found in the case of external physical constraint (namely when this is not 
directly an instance of being physically overpowered). The work of 
a slave is certainly compelled by fear of being beaten and of similar 
acts of violence; but insofar as he takes on the hardship of the most 
toilsome labor in order to avoid the even more [35] intolerable abuse, 
does he not act voluntarily? Is he not still a better human being than the 
incredibly indolent person who, out of stupidity and insensibility, lets 
himself be beaten to the point of being crippled or even beaten to death? 

And now what is morally good and morally evil? As can easily be seen 
from what has been said up to now, the former consists in the voluntary 
choosing of what is really good, what is duty. Something is better (con- 
sidered in and for itself, physically) the more it contributes to my true 
happiness (and not merely my external or sensible happiness), and thus also to 
the happiness and perfection of others, which is inseparably connected 
with mine. But something is morally better the more voluntarily I carry it 
out, i.e. with greater self-mastery. - We can thus distinguish three 
species of good in moral objects. The first is determined by the measure 
in which a decision [36] or action contributes to my true happiness and 
perfection. This is more physical goodness. The second is determined by 
the degree of voluntariness® and self-activity that accompany decision 
and choice: and herein consists the essence of morality. An action can 
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have a great worth in regard to its physically good consequences and 
effects, but an all the more meager worth in regard to its moral good- 
ness. A prince who is not used to refusing something which is personally 
requested of him bestows such a handsome gift to a destitute family that 
they consider themselves forever saved. The consequence is admirable, 
but the donor did not think about that, did not have this physical 
goodness, and still less the performance of his duty, in mind in carrying 
out his aim. He gave merely out of habit, out of natural tenderhearted- 
ness, and thus his intention was not to help a family in need, but to rid 
himself of the [37] sight of the pleading wretches. The goodness of the 
moral character in its entirety is to be distinguished from these two 
species of the good. This goodness consists in the prevailing inclination 
to good actions, and generally in that proportion of the powers of our 
soul that makes us inclined to act in a way that is good and makes us 
skilled to do so. And to the extent an action is a manifestation” of this 
goodness of character, the third species of moral goodness is attributed 
to it. 

At the request of your superior you testify in court to your own 
disadvantage because you have made it a law for yourself to sacrifice 
everything to integrity and truthfulness: you do it in an almost mechan- 
ical way without particularly overcoming anything within yourself,” 
without first reflecting on whether you ought to do it. I do the same 
thing in the same case but only after long deliberation, after a bitter 
struggle with myself, hence with the full feeling of my voluntary self- 
mastery amidst [38] opposed impulses. Thus, I really act more self- 
actively, hence actually morally better: but you are a far better human 
being, namely precisely because you could do such a thing with ease, 
which proves that the impulses to everything that you cognize as your 
duty outweigh, to such a rare degree, the impulses to the contrary. 

What is morally evil is now self-evident. It consists namely in the 
voluntary choosing of a lesser good instead of a greater one, or in the 
voluntary transgression of duty, for in every case it is indeed a duty to 
choose the greater and more universal good over the lesser and more 
limited good. It need hardly be mentioned that voluntarily choosing 
a lesser good presupposes knowledge of the greater good and a motive to 
the latter, for how can voluntariness* be conceived without the feeling of 
opposed impulses?“ Moreover, everything that has been said about the 
different species of the good can [39] also be applied to moral evil 
without difficulty. 
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Not only individual decisions and actions, but also states, proficiencies, 
habits (insofar as one has voluntarily come into them, or voluntarily 
persists in them) are capable of this morality. Individual actions that 
follow from such a state are often moral to a small degree, but the state 
itself, as the source, can be moral to a great degree. A crime committed in 
drunkenness is all the less moral since drunkenness disrupts and impedes 
the execution* of a rational choice: however, if I have put myself in that 
state with full forethought, with consciousness of the motives to the 
contrary, hence if I have put myself in that state voluntarily, the morality 
of the drunkenness itself imparts to those actions, as their source as it 
were, just as much morality as they lack in and of themselves. If I carry out 
a harmful and unlawful action [40] whereby I do not know the motives 
that would have restrained me from it, then indeed no feeling of inner 
voluntary self-activity, hence no inner morality, occurs in this action even 
in this respect. But if I voluntarily persist in this harmful ignorance, i.e. 
knowingly and willingly performed those deeds and was guilty of those 
omissions which were the causes of this ignorance or its persistence, 
namely such that I anticipated its woeful consequences without letting 
myself be moved by them to edify myself, then everything that was 
committed in this so-called surmountable ignorance acquires morality. 
[1 [42] 

Now whether or not imputation can coexist with the necessity of 
human actions can easily be settled at this point. I impute a committed 
action to myself if I cognize it as my property, i.e. if 1am conscious that 
in performing the action I felt I did so voluntarily and felt morally free. 
[42] What has been physically compelled, hence when I could not follow 
the impulses to the contrary, actions of that kind, in the performance of 
which I was not aware of any motive to omit or commit the action,” are 
not capable of any imputation.‘ “Thus, they do not belong to me?” No! 
not to my self, my rational I. How else should it be determined how 
much of a role the rational I plays in a decision or action than by the 
measure of the feeling of self-active voluntariness® with which the deci- 
sion is made and the action is carried out? If, completely unknowingly 
and without intent, I rob my friend of his life, it is not actually J who 
takes his life, for something is far from being an action belonging to me 
just because it is effected by the limbs of my body without my reason and 
my will having a part. Similarly, if a delicious but poisonous fruit invites 
me to savor it, and I follow my sensible desire without knowing [43] the 
detrimental effects of the fruit, I will certainly encounter those effects 
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and they may even rob me of my life, but I am not permitted to impute 
them to myself. Had I known them, had I recognized them as motives to 
avoid this food, and nevertheless savored it, and thus voluntarily 
assented to its detrimental consequences, then I would indeed have to 
attribute, to impute,” them to myself. Or if I could have and should have 
known them, then I have to impute them to myself at least in the 
measure in which I voluntarily and contemptuously neglected the 
motives which should have incited me to edify myself in good time. 
And thus, I can impute to myself the good or evil effects and conse- 
quences of my decisions and actions only to the degree to which I was 
aware of these consequences among the reasons for or against the action, 
or at least should have been aware of them. [...] [45] 

Now if the imputation of an action is nothing but the judgment about 
the measure of the voluntariness? or moral freedom with which the 
action is carried out, and through which it actually becomes our prop- 
erty, it is clear that because voluntariness® [46] and freedom are not 
abolished in the slightest by the most determinate necessity of human 
conduct — as has been sufficiently demonstrated since they are grounded 
solely on our inner feeling of self— metaphysical freedom has no bearing 
on imputation.’ What we have really done is our property and must be 
attributed to us precisely because we really did it; whether such deeds 
were necessary in accordance with circumstances or were contingent 
despite all sufficient causes is not at all at issue here. [...] [50] 

“But how can I accuse myself, get angry at myself, despise myself, if, 
in accordance with all circumstances, I could not act otherwise? Yet I am 
conscious that I ought to have acted otherwise, and ought always presup- 
poses can.” 

This is without a doubt the main objection in its full force: let us see 
whether it is as tremendous as it seems. 

What does ought mean? The ought expresses a rule, which either: 


(1) is derived from what usually occurs; or 

(2) is determined by a proposed final end; or 

(3) has been established by positive pronouncement; or, finally 
(4) is understood® a priori. — 


In both of the first cases the rule is cognized through abstraction; in both 
of the latter cases it is not. Yet the idea of a proposed end [51] lies at the 
basis of every ought. This idea makes the ought into a conditioned rule, 
as will become more apparent below. 
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Among others, most notably those cases where the ought, as 
predicate, is attributed to even lifeless things belong to the fist class. 
For example, fruit trees ought to bloom at the beginning of the month of 
May (according to the usual course of nature, and provided it is sup- 
posed to be a productive year for fruit): the pulse ought to have so many 
beats in one minute (according to customary experience and under the 
condition of a healthy bodily state). — In this way, a horse trained to be 
used in war ought not let itself become rattled by cannon blasts. 

The second class includes those cases where the rule that determines 
the behavior of a rational being is found through reflection. For 
example, you ought to remove yourself from imminent danger as soon 
as it becomes known to you [52] (provided you desire your own preser- 
vation). You ought to make an effort to eat and drink in moderation 
(provided you want to remain healthy). 

Those precepts that are determined by the will of a superior, or even 
an equal, belong to the third class. For example, I ought to forgive my 
enemy (because God commanded it, whereby the intention or desire* to 
prove myself obedient to the commands of God is itself presupposed as 
a condition). I ought to do my friend this favor pursuant to his request (if 
I want to prove myself as his friend). 

Finally, fourthly, genuinely moral laws lie a priori in the human soul. 
For example, I ought not base my happiness on the ruined happiness of 
my neighbors. I ought to rule my sensibility through reason (but even 
this ought is conditioned, as universal as it is, i.e. as certainly as it obliges 
all human beings. I ought to [53] follow the same eternal, immutable 
moral law if I wish for consciousness of virtue and in this consciousness 
wish for the enjoyment of the purest moral bliss of self-satisfaction). 

Accordingly, ought always expresses a conditioned rule, and in 
rational beings the proposed end is the condition. Once this end is 
abandoned, the ought ceases. Only insofar as it is impossible, or at 
least highly unnatural, that we abandon certain ends can absolute uni- 
versality be attributed to the rules determined by those ends. Whoever 
believes he is warranted to cease desiring his self-preservation will also 
certainly not believe that he ought to omit everything that can be 
dangerous to his health and his life. And if it were possible for my reason 
to give priority to vice over virtue, and to judge that the former is not 
only better in itself, but is also a more suitable means to my true 
happiness than the latter, then even the ever so holy, [54] purely moral 
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laws would come to an end, and the maxims of extravagant sensibility, of 
injustice, and so forth would constitute my ethics. 

All ought is grounded on the following principle: no rational being 
posits the conditioned without the condition, or wills the end without 
the means. Now as soon as I see that I have electively and voluntarily* 
acted contrary to this principle, i.e. that, without having previously 
abandoned the final end, I let myself be determined by one of these 
opposed motives to omit use of the means (whether my conduct was 
metaphysically free and contingent, or necessary is irrelevant as long as 
it was morally free), what is more natural than to accuse, condemn and 
loathe myself as the author of this unfortunate choice (and my inner 
feeling of self declares me the author despite all speculation)? [55] 

“But ought presupposes can.” 

Correct! in judging that I acted (voluntarily, in a way that was morally 
free) otherwise than I ought to have, I also concede that I could have 
acted otherwise. But what kind of “can” is this? Certainly not an abso- 
lute, metaphysical, but only a moral “can” since its reality, its existence, 
is cognized solely from moral freedom (which never rests on anything 
but the feeling of oneself). In other words, insofar as I am conscious that 
I ought to have acted otherwise, I am also conscious that I could have 
acted otherwise: but now consciousness of the ought is grounded solely 
on moral (not metaphysical) freedom, hence on consciousness of the 
can. “I can (morally) act otherwise than I really act” amounts to saying: 
before and in acting I am so little aware of a constraint and of a forcible 
restriction of my self-activity in deliberating [56] and examining reasons 
and opposing reasons, and in the choice to be determined by them, that 
Tam warranted to find the cause for why I ultimately chose thus and not 
otherwise not outside myself, but within myself, i.e. in my inner volun- 
tary self-efficacy.” Now on what else is this moral can grounded but on 
the feeling of voluntariness?* But it has sufficiently been shown above 
how little this abolishes the necessity of our conduct.‘ 

“Thus, freedom, imputation, remorse, and so forth are only subject- 
ive feelings without objective reality?” 

Without objective reality? — Consciousness of voluntary self-activity 
along with everything that is grounded on it, which is so common, so 
essential, to all human beings, indeed (as far as we can see) to all rational 
beings, should have no objective reality for us? And merely because 
reflective understanding must cognize human actions as necessary 
effects [57] of natural mechanism, of which our inner feeling knows 
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nothing? Could I not then say with equal right that even space and time 
(these pure intuitions so indispensable and so essential to the human 
soul, or forms of its intuition) have no objectivity for us because reflect- 
ive understanding does not see in them exactly what our sensibility takes 
them to be?” [58] 

Or do we wish to deny that moral freedom is something true, some- 
thing objective, for the entire human world because speculative under- 
standing sees nothing more in human actions than necessary effects of 
natural causes? How could we reply if it occurred to someone to prove 
the human senses false which find wine delicious, the rose fragrant, 
inhaled air elastic, or to deny that flavor, fragrance, and elasticity object- 
ive reality because speculation teaches us that something which is nei- 
ther delicious, nor fragrant, nor elastic grounds the wine, the rose, the 
air and all bodies (we may well conceive of this something as monads 
with Leibniz or as mere noumena with Kant)? 


* Thus, the great Kant incorrectly calls moral freedom, as I have explained it 
here, the freedom of a turnspit. For, as far as we know its nature, a turnspit does 
not have any feeling of voluntary self-activity. If it did (in which case it would 
not be conscious that it is wound up by human hands), then with all right it 
would impute to itself, and feel self-satisfaction upon, the delivery of 
a delicious roast to the table of the lord, just as, by contrast, it would have 
cause to regret perhaps letting the roast burn or even fall into the ashes. 
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August Ludwig Christian Heydenreich, On 
Freedom and Determinism and Their 
Compatibility, Erlangen, 1793 


Heydenreich’s book comprises 179 pages. The translation in the present 
volume contains selected passages from the first hundred pages. In the 
remainder of the work Heydenreich addresses the results of his 
investigation of free will in view of various theological issues, including 
the following: moral progress in light of Kant’s accounts of radical evil, 
the disposition thereto, and the supreme maxim; Providence; theodicy; 
and divine predestination. 


[15] 


It is an unmistakable advantage of all objects which stand in some 
relation to the human being’s moral nature that their investigation engages 
the inquiring reason of the thinking sage with the same interest with which 
it commends itself to practical reason, the latter of which incontrovertibly 
asserts its right concerning everything called human. Once inquiring rea- 
son has recovered from the initial astonishment to which it was inevitably 
swept away by the holy thought [16] of, by the awe-inspiring sight of, the 
moral dignity and vocation of humanity, it knows no more pressing under- 
taking than to more securely and firmly ground our admiration of the 
sublime whole. ‘This sublime whole unites within itself too much of what is 
great and divine to be surveyed, comprehended, and appreciated at once in 
its totality. Consequently, our admiration of it must be grounded on 
analysis of its individual parts and on more frequent and persistent con- 
templation of them. Even though the objects outside us that direct our 
thinking and our astonishment through their more austere — or more 
gentle and still — greatness are so many, and they offer to our mind, 
which restlessly hastens from consideration to consideration, ever greater 
allure for its activity and ever more attractive material for an inquiry at 
whose beginning it still finds itself when it believes to have come to an end; 
even though those countless worlds [17] in immeasurable spaces, that 
extravagant sum of forces and effects in the sphere of nature, that ocean 
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of wonders and mysteries great and small, invite our mind to contemplate 
them with irresistible interest; and even though, full of profound awe 
toward ourselves, we feel elevated above the limits and baseness of our 
sensible existence as a result of considering the capacities* of our contem- 
plative reason, which cannot be deterred from its investigation by any 
magnitude, any remoteness, any extent, any inexhaustibility of those 
objects: we nevertheless cannot avoid placing the dignity of this theoretical 
faculty below — and subordinating it to — the infinite worth of our moral 
self. Our mind nevertheless dwells preferably and most intimately on the 
latter, on the wonders in our moral nature and in the immeasurable, eternal 
kingdom of God — in which our moral nature reveals perspectives [18] to 
us — on the predispositions, capacities,” powers, effects and laws of our 
moral nature, and on taking the greatest truths to heart, which are tied to 
consciousness of these laws by a holy and indissoluble band. Our mind 
nevertheless feels compelled to recognize the interest which it takes in 
considering all other objects as merely conditioned, since they first become 
fully and supremely alluring to the extent that the sight of them supplies us 
with faint premonitions of our belonging to a higher world and of our 
necessary connection with it, to the extent that the more precise cognition 
of them makes the superiority of our moral dignity over all such objects all 
the more palpable and more vividly arouses the thought of the self- 
sufficiency of our supersensible character independent of the entire sensible 
world, or gives us visible evidence for the truths, to the faithful acceptance 
and assumption of which we had [19] already been led on the path of 
morality. Here a wide field opens up for our inquiring reason, which must 
summon all its powers to become ever more familiar with these presup- 
positions in order to develop them, refine them, and be able to explain 
them, to seek the conditions of their possibility, to penetrate deeper into 
their grounds, to remove the obstacles of their practical use, and to resolve 
the doubt in which it can become entangled by brooding too deeply on 
their inner nature or their relation to other recognized truths. And if 
inquiring reason actually gets lost in obscure labyrinths over this, if it 
refuses to accept new objects beyond experience and to presuppose as 
real ideas which, in themselves, are unknown to it or even seem to conflict 
with it, if it “contests” the belief in “something offered to it externally, 
which did not grow on its [20] own soil,”* then in the midst of all 
contestation and doubt, practical reason speaks loudly for this belief. It asserts 
the primacy of its interest over that of speculative reason and necessitates 


* Kant’s words in the Critique of Practical Reason, p. 218 of the Frankfurt edition. 
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the latter to recognize those sufficiently attested propositions, even though 
they are extravagant, to compare them with everything that it has at its 
disposal and to think about their compatibility with its own concepts. It is to 
the credit of practical reason that, despite all infringement," it never lets its 
conviction of such truths founder, for which sound human understanding is 
usually praised. It is to the credit of practical reason that in calm moments it 
always presents its conviction in unclouded clarity, or at least, that even if 
speculation were to have been misled into rejecting and denying that 
conviction, practical reason [21] constrains us, to the great benefit of 
humanity, to nevertheless act in accordance with these denied presupposi- 
tions in life, even if one does not want to admit it himself and immediately 
seeks to derive his mode of action from other grounds or make such action 
explicable by means of contrived hypotheses. The results of those truths 
and practical reason’s benevolent and beatific influence on virtue and peace 
can be made comprehensible to even the feeblest mind by means of 
practical reason’s universally prevalent authority” and its law, which rings 
from every heart. 

If we consider these remarks in light of the subject matter that 
presently concerns us, we will soon be able to convince ourselves of 
their truth and applicability. What could interest our practical reason 
more vividly than the freedom of the human being, the presupposition 
of which alone can first give practical reason’s law power and influence 
over [22] the determination of our mode of action, can make the obser- 
vance of that law possible and rewardable, and can invigorate our 
courage to strive to make our dispositions and deeds ever more fully 
commensurate to that law’s holy demands, despite all difficulties and 
opposing stimuli? [...] [26] 

Our practical faculty’s preponderant interest in our freedom is all the 
more necessary and deserving of thanks for [27] the maintenance of our 
belief in freedom the easier theoretical reason can be misled here to 
doubt or deny our belief in freedom by illusory experiences (or at least 
experiences extended beyond its boundaries), by its own laws (to which 
presuppositions of this kind are alien), or even by other indispensable 
demands peculiar to [28] moral reason itself. Moral reason becomes 
visibly disconcerted if consciousness of its stake in those demands is 
obscure and undeveloped, if its appreciation of what those demands 
require is insufficient and the limits of their fulfillment seem to conflict 
with its postulate of freedom, or if it attempts a possible unification [of 
the requirement of those demands with freedom]. We then feel 
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implicated in a system of regularly connected things, in an endless cycle 
of arising and vanishing, persistent and recurrent, efficient and inter- 
related things, which, with respect to their existence and their nature, 
their laws and their manifestations of power,’ do not at all depend on us 
and are not in our control. From the very start of our existence, we see 
ourselves immediately subject to their powerful and determining influ- 
ence on our sensing and thinking, on our willing and acting. We are able 
to detect and discover the grounds of almost every decision and every 
action [29] in the confluence and connection of those things. — Apart 
from these experiences and beyond the sphere of our sensible observa- 
tion, cognition and knowledge, a law of universal causality and continu- 
ity, which has always been present in us, demands sufficient, fully 
determining grounds for everything that is and occurs. This law sub- 
stantiates a belief in the order of the world, in the unity, coherence, and 
connection of the entire whole? of corporeal and spiritual beings, 
whereby link is connected to link, cause to infallible effect, present to 
past, future to present, every event to eternal, necessary, and immutable 
laws on an invisible and securely linked chain. - We ultimately feel 
forced to derive this order of the world from [30] the eternal original 
ground of every force and every effect, from the all-sufficient will and 
decree of an infinite, holy, just and omnipotent being that absolutely 
rules the sphere of nature and the realm of intelligences with the same 
majesty and that ordered both worlds, along with everything they 
contain, in accordance with an eternal plan, arranged everything in 
them, and set them in indissoluble connection in order to bring about 
the complete good for all finite minds. — We are not capable of conceiv- 
ing of the possibility of a realization of this plan otherwise than under 
the presupposition that every event in the sensible world is interwoven 
in it, that every decision, every desire, every deed of rational beings is 
contained and comprehended in it. And due to this dependence of our 
human thoughts and ways upon God’s thoughts and ways, we feel 
entangled in difficulties and [31] antinomies that do not entirely dis- 
appear even with the greatest refinement and clarification, possible for 
us, of our concepts concerning the role of Providence in the deeds of its 
rational creation and concerning the relation between divine pre- 
determination and our freedom. [...] [36] 


* Cf. (von Dalberg) On Consciousness as the Universal Ground of Philosophy, 1793, 
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Thus, we come to the infamous parties of the determinists and 
indeterminists, [37] to which everything that has previously been said 
about freedom and necessity by the exclusive advocates of the one, or 
the other, can be reduced. Whereas the latter party regarded freedom 
more as something empirically cognizable and trusted their supposed 
experiences of the existence of freedom more than the perhaps prepon- 
derant experiences and feeling of oneself to the contrary, the former party 
adhered either primarily, and, to be sure, with equal right, to those 
opposed appearances, or considered freedom to be merely a problem of 
speculative reason. However, the determinists thereby failed to recognize 
the demands of practical reason, which give this problem objective reality, 
declared themselves [38] exclusively for the interest of speculative reason, 
gave the latter priority, and made its law objectively valid. — The emer- 
gence of both systems can perhaps initially and most easily be explained 
by this main difference in the course of their investigations, except that 
each system — perhaps because neither party thought consistently enough 
to remain exclusively true to their fundamental principle — encompasses 
the most disparate variations and modifications, whose often entirely 
obvious contradictions, even when they coincide with the main issue, 
will always remain telling proof of the fallibility of the dogmatic- 
metaphysical manner of treating this subject matter. 

Sometimes the determinist based his grounds for contesting freedom, 
for claiming that the feeling of freedom is an illusion and its concept is 
empty, on supposed real insight into the nature of its subject. Forgetting, 
and thereby debasing, his own nobility, the determinist declared the 
entire human being a machine wound up by an external hand,* whose 
driving force moves and operates according to mechanistic laws until 
finally, faltering or worn down from extended use, it is brought to 
destruction. The determinist compared and confused the existence of 
the human being and his nature with the being and determination of 
plants, stones, and other appearances and called him a merely terrestrial 
mass without an [40] independent principle of higher nature and mental 
power, or at least confined the necessary” principle of his thinking and 
willing to the narrow bounds, to the sensibly determined forms, of space 
and degraded that principle to the dependent inertness and the deficient 
weakness of material nature. - Sometimes the determinist appealed, with 
some plausibility, to the real connection of the entire universe, to the 
unalterably determined series of all appearing things, which are inextric- 
ably intertwined, to the fact that their existence, their being generated 
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and their generation, their succession, their relation and their causal 
connection are grounded in a collision of lifeless atoms, in the powers 
of a blindly operating eternal nature as the root of things,” in a first 
member of that series of causes and effects connected with this eternal 
nature, in the power of a supremely ruling destiny. — Or he appealed to 
the conditioned dependence [41] of all things on a necessary substance, 
on an omnipotent original being, on an artistically adept architect of the 
world as the ultimate self-contained ground of the whole. Thus, the 
determinist also had to make the human being in his volition and action 
dependent upon this system of external things, on their absolute, imme- 
diate determination, on compulsive circumstances, on the fatal necessity 
of an inevitable destiny.* [. . .] [44] 

The indeterminist was delighted to felicitously avoid the difficulties 
of the previously mentioned ways of thinking” by means of the very true 
observation that the principle of sufficient reason, when applied to the 
free deeds of rational creatures, must be subordinated to the belief in 
freedom and [45] may not be extended beyond its limits. However, 
given the dogmatism which was not satisfied with belief, but rather 
demanded knowledge and comprehension in the delusion that it was 
treating an object of experience and of theoretical reason, in the pursuit 
of his presupposition he was inevitably diverted to the steepest, most 
precarious and most perilous path. — If one indeterminist was bold 
enough here to deny with [46] presumptuous pride the dependence of 
the finite mind on its creator, and to leave the latter no more than the 
occupation of overseeing the free deeds of its creation, in which freedom 
was conflated with chance, what confusion this occasions in the belief 
and in the life, in the hope, in the virtue and in the peace of the human 
being, in the course of world events and in the conduct of the individual! 
What displacement of the one fixed and immovable point, out of which 
everything must emanate and to which everything must return! What 
latitude for conflicting forces of undetermined and indeterminable effi- 
cacy! — If another attributed to mortals a capacity of willing and acting 


* 


Crusius explained this point very astutely in the “Detailed Treatise on the 
Correct Use and the Limitation of the So-called Principle of Sufficient, or 
Better, Determining, Reason,” published in Leipzig, 1744, and afterwards in 
Latin in his Opusc., 152: “de usu et limitibus principiis rationis determinantis, 
vulgo sufficientis.” (“On the use and limits of the determining reason, com- 
monly called sufficient [reason]”.) 

** For example, Premontval in his Penseés sur la liberté, Berlin, 1754; Du Hazard sous 
Pempire de la Providence, 755; La Theologie des étres, ou chaine des étres jusqu a Dieu. 
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that is completely indifferent, not only toward the impression of 
determining external things, but also toward every internal stimulus, 
a capacity for contradictorily opposed actions [47] under the same 
circumstances, a capacity to remain divided between willing and not 
willing, acting and not acting, acting one way or another irrespective of 
preponderant motives, or even to desire the worse given cognition of 
what is better and acknowledgement of its advantage, what then is the 
human being? “Completely useless in human society, without character, 
without obligation: reason, wisdom, and laws would be nothing for him. 
All of his actions would be a blind chance in which all true freedom really 
ceases to exist: it would be the state of a lunatic, which would be even 
worse than the state of animals.” — If a third, and with him the greatest 
portion of the [48] advocates of indeterminism up to now, did not dare 
to assert such a complete indifference of the human will, which is 
brought out of its equilibrium by nothing, but nevertheless attributed 
to all internal and external conditions of an action only a stimulating, 
and not a determining, force, and if, with this hypothesis — which, 
admittedly, among all similar hypotheses,” appears to come fundamen- 
tally closest to the truth — he appealed to his sensation, how inevitably 
precarious was it to construct a conviction (which can be built on far 
sturdier supports) on the basis of feelings of this kind, which have 
frequently faced the charge of delusion with so much plausibility? And 
how precarious was it to defend this conviction with the same weapons 
which its deniers were so happy to use against it? [49] 

Even though there were endeavors to find a compromise between 
these difficulties amicably, which can be separated from the system of 
exclusive determinism just as little as from freedom of indifference, or 
rather, to find a compromise between freedom and necessity, given the 
urge to acknowledge the existence of both; even though, to this end, 
attempts were made to mollify the concept of freedom and, by means of 
a somewhat modified definition” — which, however, could not fully 


* Words of the unforgettable Jerusalem in his Reflections on the Most Noble 
Truths of Religion, v1. Reflection of part 1, 214 of the compact edition. 

Thus, for example, freedom was posited in the capacity to act in accordance 
with reasons of which we are conscious or in accordance with distinct 
representations, a concept which commended itself in particular to proper 
and self-professed determinists and even seems to be presupposed in several 
recent theological moral systems — I name only Reinhard and Déderlein. - 
Or freedom was conceived of as the capacity to delay one’s choice. Cf. 
Rautenberg in part 1 of the German translation of Homes’ Essays on the 
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satisfy the [50] demands of practical reason in its entire breadth, but 
rather either played with words or included only aspects and corollaries 
rather than the entirety and essence of freedom — to gain more for the 
acceptance of its concept without infringing on theoretical laws: [51] it 
seems the task of shedding light on this subject matter in a satisfactory 
way and of bringing this entirely so complex investigation closer to its 
ultimate resolution is reserved for only the Critical philosophy. 
Since the concept of human freedom (1) is removed" from the 
domain of experience and presented [52] as an original idea dwelling 
within us, which speculative reason absolutely requires for synthesis of 
the understanding’s category of causality in order to trace the condi- 
tioned members of this causal connection to something unconditioned 
that must not lie within the series of the conditioned — otherwise it 
would also be conditioned and lose its character — but instead must 
contain the absolute ground of the existence of that series of members, 
in what entirely different and splendid light does the doctrine of human 
freedom appear to us now? — Yet, this doctrine attains still more in 
dignity, tenability, unmistakable truth, interest and fruitfulness insofar 
as it is also (2) transferred from the sphere of transcendental thoughts 
and metaphysical inquiries to the sphere of practical reason, which is 
more apparent” to us. Since practical reason so urgently requires the 
idea of freedom as a capacity to contain [53] the unconditioned ground 
of appearances for the possibility of the absolutely necessary object of its 


Principles of Morality, Braunschweig, 1768, 167; and ferusalem’s Reflections, 
part 1, 222. — The Stoics suggested the following definition, which I express 
with Lessen’s words (Christian Morality, §11): “Freedom is the capacity, in 
suppressing our sensible urges, to determine ourselves and to act in accord- 
ance with the dictums of reason.” This definition seems to be more correct, 
but with all its fruitfulness and comprehensibility, which superbly suits the 
teacher of religion for the foundation of his teachings on freedom, still does 
not seem completely exhaustive. 

Besides the Kantian works themselves (the Critique of Pure Reason and 
Critique of Practical Reason), the following works are the preeminent sources 
from which the essential features of this philosophy must be drawn for 
a system of freedom: C. C. E. Schmid’s Moral philosophy, 2nd edition, 
302-404; C. H. Heydenreich’s Philosophy of Natural Religion, part 11, 
Reflections 12 and 13; ibid., Moral Theology, Reflections 2 and 3; Reinbola’s 
Letters Volume II, Letters 7-9; Tieftrunk’s Critique of all Religion and Religious 
Dogmatics, Jacob’s treatise on freedom of the will, which prefaces 
Kiesewetter’s work On the First Principle of Moral Philosophy, among others. 
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desire, the highest good, and for the validity of its indispensable, uncon- 
ditionally commanding demand, it confers objective reality to the 
intrinsically merely problematic concept, raises it to the dignity of an 
assertoric, constitutive idea, and transforms the hypothesis of transcen- 
dental freedom into the firm belief in moral freedom. Thus, practical 
reason does not provide theoretical reason any extension of its know- 
ledge or cognition of the constitution of the transcendent, but never- 
theless provides theoretical reason an extension of its use and of the 
domain of its activities,” an increment of its conviction of the existence 
and reality of supersensible objects, and splendid views into an intelli- 
gible world.* However, practical reason also compels theoretical reason 
for, as it were, compensation for this service, as the principle of the 
highest and most complete unity, to unify [54] its own ideas with the 
practical postulate of freedom. — In this respect, speculative reason had 
to (3) already convince itself, by means of a critical investigation of its 
faculty, that even on its side that universal connection of necessarily 
determined and determining things, which seemed to conflict so much 
with the belief in freedom, is not the form of objects, but rather only the 
subjective form of thinking of the pure understanding. It also had to 
convince itself that the source of this presupposition must be sought not 
in knowledge based on experience, but rather in belief: experience is 
limited to a small sphere which is soon to be understood,” beyond which 
its results may not be extended and transferred to the entire universe, 
and, in any case, since experience teaches us about things in the world 
only as appearance, it is not justified in inferring a similar connection 
between them as things in themselves. As a result, [55] speculative 
reason (4) — since its attention had been drawn to its own interest and 
that of moral reason, and to the various sources of those interests — 
inevitably became all the more inclined to subordinate its interest to that 
of practical reason, and to acknowledge the primacy of the latter. Thus, 
(5) the following conviction, which contributes so much to the required 
unification [between freedom and necessity], must have become easier 
and all the more acceptable to it, namely that with the existence of two 
mutually independent worlds, a sensible and a supersensible world, only 
the former, and therefore even we ourselves, can be subject to the laws of 
theoretical, unalterable necessity, to a compulsive “must,” to an insever- 
able, firmly determined and exactly determining connection of nature 
only with respect to our more meager, appearing I, and that our actions 
can be subject to the same only with respect to their empirically given 
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matter, whereas the entire system of intelligible [56] beings, and, precisely 
for that reason, even our higher self, which self-actively determines the 
form of its deeds, belongs to the kingdom of God, and has the power to 
freely subject itself to the eternal practically necessary laws of that king- 
dom, must be elevated with independent, transcendent dignity far 
beyond the bounds of physical determinability. In this way, (6) every 
demand of inquiring reason and of morally commanding reason is 
completely satisfied without either of them wounding themselves on 
the thorns of dogmatic assertions concerning the apodictic demonstra- 
bility of necessity or of freedom, without entangling themselves in 
irresoluble difficulties through their bold attempts to make the existence 
of freedom comprehensible, without favoring freedom or necessity at 
the cost of, or in contradiction to, the other, or without determining the 
objective, inner connection of either and the way they coexist in the 
universe, and the inner conditions of the [57] possibility of such 
a connection. Thus, our mind remains humbly and modestly within 
the limits and boundaries of its needs, which demand only logical 
possibility and non-contradiction in thinking the two ideas together, 
and are by no means justified in demanding more. 

I think I do not err in believing I have, by summarizing the results in 
the preceding main points, completely presented and made comprehen- 
sible the greatest, unmistakable merits of the Critical philosophy con- 
cerning the doctrine of our freedom and what this philosophy has 
achieved for the proper determination, the more precise elucidation, 
the tenable justification, and rendering of the possibility of the most 
irrefutable, most unwavering conviction of this freedom. However, 
I think I also do not err in finding in just these points the principles 
which not only justify the equally valid [58] legitimacy of formal and 
ideal determinism, but even incontestably demonstrate the unavoidabil- 
ity of also decisively declaring oneself for this determinism. I do not 
think I err in finding in these points the principles which prepare the 
unification of this determinism with the belief in freedom in the most 
satisfactory way, and which present such a unification as the most 
pressing and indispensable need. — Even though, given the not always 
consistent statements of its founder, the devotees of this science — 
certainly one of the most noble blossoms, one of the most marvelous 
fruits of the human mind - are still divided in determining the proper 
concepts of freedom and of the subject to which freedom pertains; even 
though one of these devotees declares freedom to be the property of 
mere reason and of the pure will, which determines itself in [59] 


* Cf. Reinhold’s Letters Volume II, 263. 
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accordance with its own moral law, whereas another believes he cannot 
attribute freedom to the pure or the empirical will, but rather regards it 
instead as a capacity of the rational and sensible being, “to contain and 
make efficacious the complete ground of actions which are in conform- 
ity with or contrary to the moral law of reason without being necessarily 
determined to either of them by the influence of external forces or by 
one’s own representations”; even though these devotees part with each 
other in determining the sense in which the predicate of freedom can be 
transferred to [60] the form of our actions, which, in contrast to their 
physically determined matter, must be thought as free in both theories; — 
even though the following charge is justifiably leveled against the first 
devotee, namely that his concept of freedom is one-sidedly conceived 
and applies only to actions that are in conformity with the law of reason, 
but either makes the relation of our free will [61] to immoral actions 
incoherent" or portrays immoral actions as completely independent of 
our moral freedom (though not from psychological freedom), as deter- 
mined by physical laws of desire, and as effected by obstacles — beyond 
our control — to the efficacy of the pure will, whereas, by means of his 
assertion of an unconditioned capacity for contradictorily opposed 
actions,* the other devotee seems to proceed to arbitrary lawlessness 

in the choice between the demands of the selfish or unselfish drive;> — 
even though the former assertion comes too close to the previous stricter 
determinism and admits of all the objections which can so justifiably be 
made against it, and even though it seems to us that the /#tter theory 
favors a view that is in danger of running onto the cliffs of the previous 
indeterminism, to which [62] it seems to be related so closely: — their 
apparent conflict may bar us that much less from, or make us doubtful 
concerning the possibility of, satisfactorily straightening things out here 


* The words of Heydenreich in Philosophy of Natural Religion Volume II, 63. He 
and Reinhold are famously the main proponents of the second concept; 
Schmid developed the first concept the furthest with all of its corollaries. 
Despite those findings, the first concept has nevertheless been more common- 
place in the Kantian school thus far. 

** The proposition, “the form of actions is free,” can mean (1) that form is an 
autonomic product of practical reason itself. And then, according to the 
assertions of the first theory, the predicate of freedom, related to the moral 
law, holds only for the rational character of the human being. But the 
proposition can also mean (2) the agent is free to choose rational form or 
the demands of sensibility as the rule and determining ground of his actions. 
The second party connects this concept with that proposition. 
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in accordance with Critical principles the more those principles, as we 
have adduced them above, put us in the position to discover the unifying 
point of both kinds of explanation, to discern, appreciate, grasp, and 
retain what is true and what is contingent in each of them, to remain 
within the bounds which the first kind of explanation seems to transgress 
(perhaps only by taking a number of corollaries too far), and, notwith- 
standing the second kind of explanation’s recognition of the well- 
founded opposing considerations,” to convince ourselves that our head 
and heart find equal, full satisfaction only in the result which exhibits 
human freedom, even in its furthest extension, in beautiful, eternal, and 
steadfast connection with the belief in universal lawfulness, order of the 
world, [63] and a providence which guides everything and promotes the 
happiness of everything. 

In order to forge a path to results of this kind all the more securely, to 
safeguard ourselves from all confusion, which is so easily possible in such 
attempts to unify freedom and determinism, attempts which, moreover, 
the conflicting interests of theoretical and practical reason irresistibly 
extort from us; in order to avoid all unnecessary and aimless effort by 
excluding everything foreign that does not belong to this investigation, 
and by precisely determining the genuinely conflicting points; in order 
to not be disheartened too quickly by difficulties which could occur to us 
in connection with these truly conflicting points because we regard 
them all as equally important;” in order to more easily distinguish the 
clearer aspects of such an investigation and what can be made explicable 
init from the more obscure aspects and that [64] which in the investiga- 
tion will remain insoluble and incomprehensible to the finite mind; 
finally, in order to obtain a refuge, even in the case of what is insoluble, 
where the mind, weary from inquiry, nevertheless finds a point of rest, 
where the heart can be completely content, and where the restricted eye 
reveals enlightening views into infinity: — it will be necessary to not lose 
sight of a distinction which can be made between a threefold concept of 
freedom, according to the difference of its subject, and several kinds of 
determinism. — As soon as we have become familiar with and under- 
stand, on the one hand, the distinction between personal freedom 
(spontaneity), which is primarily just called “freedom,” between natural 
freedom and between human freedom proper (the latter of which are 
perhaps better designated by the term, “power of choice,” with its 
species concepts of the teleological power of choice and the moral 
power of choice), and, [65] on the other hand, the relation between 
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the following concepts which are to be more precisely distinguished, 
namely determinism (dependence of all things on completely determin- 
ing grounds), predeterminism in the cosmic sense (the quality of everything 
that is and that occurs of being grounded in, and inevitably determined 
by, preceding things and states lying outside the control of the agent), 
and theistic predeterminism (dependence of all inner and outer events 
upon the divine will and divine predestination), then we will be 
convinced: 


First, that since natural freedom, as merely comparative freedom, appears, by 
virtue of its concept, as contained within the sphere of things necessarily deter- 
mined by physical lawfulness, [66] a collision between it and any kind of 
determinism is by no means conceivable, and consequently that the need to 
attempt to unify those two concepts could never arise. 

Second, that it is not so much the unification of personal freedom, spontan- 
eity, as the unification of human freedom, the moral power of choice, with 
determinism in the most universal and comprehensive sense of the word that 
can give rise to a number of difficulties. 

Third, that it is more predeterminism, namely in the cosmic sense, than pure 
determinism, that, in view of its being thought together with freedom and 
the moral power of choice (which, indeed, cannot be avoided), ranks among 
the critical [67] problems of the human mind that demand caution in their 
resolution. [68] 

Fourth, that with all the independence of human freedom, our mind is 
nevertheless necessitated to reverently and tacitly bow before the laws of theistic 
predeterminism, and, with regard to its free actions, to acknowledge with humble 
submission the great activity of divine providence, which determines everything, 
but through which freedom [69] and the moral power of choice are not in the 
least impaired. [. . .] [84] 


Thus, the only thing that could be somewhat difficult concerning the 
present question on the contingency of the co-existence of [85] freedom 
and determinism would have to consist in the unification of the latter, 
particularly predeterminism,° with human freedom, or the moral power 


* Cf. Kant’s treatise on radical evil (which is taken from the April 1792 edition 
of the Berliner Monatschrift and incorporated into his newest work, Religion 
within the Boundaries of Mere Reason, as part 1), 54: “The difficulty does not 
consist in uniting determinism — the proposition that the power of choice is 
determined by inner sufficient grounds — with freedom. Rather, what we want 
to have insight into, but never will, is how predeterminism — according to which 
voluntary actions have their determining grounds in antecedent time, which, 
along with what it contains, is no longer in our control — can coexist with 
freedom, according to which the action as well as its opposite must be in the 
agent’s control at the moment of its occurring.” [. . .] 
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of choice, which, in short, can be described as the capacity of the finite 
being of this world to prescribe himself rules for the use or non-use of 
his personal freedom. Given this finitude, namely of our mind, it is 
possible for personal freedom to appear only by means of our connec- 
tion with an empirical nature; however, as such an appearance of an 
intellectual principle, it can be thought only as successively unfolding, as 
gradually reaching maturity, and as acquired by the finite being 
himself.” This being sees himself divided between two kinds of law- 
giving, whose conflicting demands, because they both reach him by 
means of his reason, he cannot reject, but rather must incorporate [86] 
into his maxim, into his subjective rule of conduct.* The pure practical 
law, which grounds all personal freedom and consciousness of the same 
as their necessary condition and which originally and essentially dwells 
in the person, is transformed into a command that must be given and 
prescribed to the finite being, but that can also be transgressed for this 
very reason; indeed, precisely because of this commanding rigor (niti- 
mur in vetitum),° it can already be anticipated that creation, which is 
weak, strives against this command. To be sure, as a command, these 
demands for sanctity always claim priority over every alien command, 
and reason, insofar as it is the lawgiver of a higher world, may never and 
will never surrender its claims to primacy in the determination of the 
will. To be sure, the demands of nature also vehemently claim prece- 
dence and sovereignty over the will. However, neither legislation, [87] 
considered in itself, possesses a preponderant force as a result of its own 
efficacy; rather this preponderance can be expected only from the 
rational sensible being himself tipping the scale in favor of nature or 
freedom. And this preponderance cannot remain split between the 
postulates of both principles, each of which would be equally esteemed 
and favored, cannot, in indolent, inactive indecision, settle at a mere 
synthetic coordination of both demands in the maxim. In that case either 
none of the demands would be practical, or the efficacy of the one would 
necessarily and inevitably negate and disrupt the other, and vice versa, 
and both forces would mutually destroy each other. Instead, one must be 
hypothetically subordinated to the other — for no one can serve two 
masters. The observance of the one must be the end, the observance of 
the other only the means. The one must be the condition of the [88] 
validity of the other. The power of the one must become dominant, that 
of the other subordinate. — 


* Latin: We strive after what is forbidden; see Ovid, Amores, 3.4, 17. 
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The capacity of the moral power of choice, which we have attributed 
to humanity, to incorporate the law of nature or the law of freedom into 
its maxim as a supreme rule (condition) agrees and coincides with the 
teleological power of choice in the general concept of the power of 
choice as the capacity to determine itself to what pleases it among 
several given objects. The difference between the moral and teleological 
power of choice becomes all the more apparent to us when we note: that 
in the latter* the given objects, between which a discretionary and 
arbitrary choice takes place, are indeed individually distinct but never- 
theless of the same kind, whereas the objects between which the former 
chooses are of opposing kinds; that the latter concerns only the subor- 
dination of several ends presented in the same legislation and the former 
concerns the subordination [89] of distinct legislations united within us, 
the one legislation commanding we realize a final end, the other an 
ultimate end; that the choice of the latter conforms to a natural ground, 
whereas the former, as a moral capacity of a finite, neither purely moral 
nor purely physical, but nevertheless imputable being, must be just as 
independent from all unavoidably determining influences of inner and 
outer nature as from all necessitation by a law of freedom, which it first 
furnishes itself through unconstrained recognition of that law’s 
supremely sublime influence upon it. 

Just this observation of the independence of the moral power of 
choice from inner and outer nature, on the one hand, and also from 
a necessary determination by the moral law itself, on the other hand, 
admittedly entangles us in [90] considerable difficulties. The more 
urgently we feel summoned by the recognition of this independence 
to yield nothing to our theoretical need, whose interest would become 
so outraged by the presupposition of an entirely contingent, groundless 
self-determination of this capacity in its choice, which takes place in 
accordance with a blind “sic volo, sic jubeo,”” that our theoretical need 
would violently oppose us;? the more irresistibly this interest demands 
not only sufficient and determining causes on this side for the mode of 
activity of the power of choice and for its tendencies, but also requires 
that predetermining grounds be sought in the power of choice for every 
inner and outer action so that nothing in the universe appears torn apart 
from, and disjointed with, the rest of the order of the world: all the more 
does practical reason reinforce its demand that what is [91] properly 
moral and meritorious in the incorporation or non-incorporation of the 
good or empirical principle into the supreme maxim can never be lost as 


* Reading dieser for jener, and vice versa, in the rest of this paragraph. 
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a result of the adoption of some determining ground or other, wherever 
it may be sought. This is the case because the following conviction must 
be so important to the moral human being above all else, namely that, 
regardless of everything that may have preceded as a predetermining 
ground, the determination of his will is nevertheless his own work and 
the consequence of his own decision, whose matter and form, even 
though they have Aypothetical necessity, nevertheless by no means have 
absolute necessity, and whose opposite is in the control of the chooser, if 
not at the moment of choice (though, this too, in a certain sense), then in 
every subsequent point in time. — But, at the same time, the same 
observation leads us to reflections on the nature and vocation* of the 
moral power of choice, the more precise elucidation of which can 
contribute something to the mollification of these difficulties and to 
the removal of these apparent contradictions. In particular, this [92] 
capacity must be considered from a point of view entirely peculiar to it. 
Almost all other properties and powers of the finite being pertain solely 
to either its physical or its moral self, and therefore operate either 
entirely in accordance with laws of nature or entirely in accordance 
with laws of freedom. Even the sole thing among them that has some- 
thing in common with both at the same time and must be related to 
both, I mean moral feeling, which, through this very connection with 
the empirical and intelligible parts of our being, is so superbly apt and 
suited to be a moral incentive, *° even this has at least its seat in, and must 
be regarded as the property of, our empirical character. Even moral 
feeling operates, like other feelings, entirely in accordance with laws of 
nature, except that the object that awakens it, the condition through 
which it becomes possible, is the moral law in the domain of moral 
reason. — However, it necessarily” follows from the concept [93] of the 
moral power of choice that it can neither inhere in our intelligible, 
personal character nor be a property and analytic consequence of our 
empirical character. Each of these two characters, provided it exists at 
all, be it in reality or in mere representation, determines itself in accord- 
ance with its own laws, or is determined by them. Thus, the capacity to 
choose between the demands of the two laws, or to determine itself 
to raise the one or the other to its supreme maxim, pertains, to be sure, 
to the reason of the finite being. However, this capacity can pertain to 
reason neither insofar as reason, as a technically practical faculty, 
belongs to the domain of nature, nor insofar as reason, as a morally 
practical faculty, belongs to the domain of the supersensible world, in 
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the realm of higher freedom; hence this capacity itself can belong to 
neither of the two realms, but must instead lie between them both, and, 
as it were, [94] constitute the boundary between them, or rather the 
transitus* which connects them.'' — Therefore, a more precise elucida- 
tion of that capacity also teaches us that, on the one hand, it has certain 
properties in common with natural capacities, whereas, on the other 
hand, it guarantees and asserts, by means of properties of a different 
kind, its adjacency to moral creation and its inner kinship with the 
latter’s kind of being and efficacy. — Like moral creation, the moral 
power of choice: elevates itself above the compulsion of nature, of 
what pertains to states,” and of what is alterable; cannot be determined 
against its will by external things; is strong enough to spurn the stimuli 
of sensible impulses, indeed, strong enough to subordinate even the 
most powerful demands of the rational desire for happiness to higher 
laws; and is subject to laws of nature only when it has [95] bowed to their 
authority by its own choice. Like moral creation, it is unable, to be sure, 
to give itself the eternal laws of wisdom, right, and truth and generate 
them from its essence like the former, but once those laws are given to it 
by practical reason, it is nevertheless able to perform them and grant 
them priority over all other laws. Every being furnished with the moral 
power of choice must submit itself, like the citizens of a higher moral 
realm, to the verdict of these laws, according to which: the dutifulness 
and goodness of the activity of the power of choice is judged and 
decided; merit and guilt are attributed to it with respect to the deter- 
mination of its maxims; and every transgression of duty is imputed to it 
irrespective of occasioning external things, such that it cannot be 
excused by the connection of nature and the stimulus of the latter to 
act one way or another. — But if that lofty moral self and the realm 
connected to it, [96] with which the moral power of choice corresponds 
in the points specified above, if it exists and consists unconditionally and 
in its own majesty, and would persist as it existed and was constituted 
even if all sources of sensible existence dried up before they poured 
being and life into lower creation; ifit must be thought entirely stripped 
of sensibility and abstracted from all temporal conditions; if, as intrin- 
sically consummate, it is a final aim beyond which we cannot presuppose 
anything higher: then, by contrast, the moral power of choice is (like 
appearances) only a conditioned capacity which becomes possible solely 
through the connection of our supersensible I with an empirical nature, 
and which would disappear as soon as this connection ceased. Even 


* Latin: transition; passage; crossing > des Zustiindlichen 
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though the moral power of choice, as the intelligible ground of our 
maxims, of our good or evil heart, of our dutiful and lawful actions or 
[97] of our actions contrary to law and duty, is not a fact* given in 
experience; even though its existence, its original manifestation and its 
inner activity are not perceptible through sensation, such that only he 
who searches the depths of his heart can come to know it and can judge 
with certain infallibility that we can never be convinced of its inner 
goodness or non-goodness on the basis of knowledge, and that 
a thousand kinds of self-deception mislead the weak mortal into the 
delusion that he is a virtuous hero at the very moment when he is still far 
removed from this nobility: nevertheless, I say, the moral power of 
choice cannot be thought otherwise than under the form of an 
existence? in time, of a beginning of its existence that could first begin 
and emerge with the origin of nature and everything belonging to the 
latter, of a beginning of its activity which does not take place until reason 
awakens in its twofold practical use and the finite [98] being arrives at 
consciousness of the same. Thus, the moral power of choice can exist 
only as a capacity of conditional worth — like the rest of the system of 
natural beings, natural capacities, and natural forces — for the sake of 
moral creation, and like that creation, can only be determined as a means 
through which the final aim of intelligences, the realization of the 
highest and complete good, is achieved and promoted. 

For, the moral power of choice appears to be a property of humanity 
precisely because it seems to form and bring to maturity what pertains to 
our person,* and seems to test and to develop the latter’s power; because 
the moral power of choice seems to make it possible for us to become 
worthy of wellbeing as a result of victorious battles with that which 
could obscure our personal worth; because it seems that, by means of it, 
as if it were the condition of the possibility of bringing about a moral 
kingdom of God on Earth, nature within us and outside of us — as much 
as [99] can be contributed by the finite being — is arranged in accordance 
with that final aim of the spirit-realm, and can become the copy in, and 
onto which, the features, character, and nobility of its original image are 
imprinted. 

Even considered from this side, the existence of the moral power of 
choice and the purpose of that existence stand in a precise, admirable 
relation to this world and the world beyond, namely as a means to 
connect the two worlds in the most perfect unity and to effect the 
approximation of our personality to the aims of a complete and 
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meritorious freedom, and of a finite concordance of empirical creation 
with the ideal of supersensible creation. — If the pure will, the capacity 
pertaining to the person to determine himself in accordance with his 
own law, were the sole possible agency* of the finite being, [100] or if 
that will, by itself, already had a power to conquer and overcome 
everything, which, even in the presence of alien legislation, would 
overrule the latter in accordance with its nature, and claim supremacy 
in directing the will of the moral being of this world, then the demand of 
duty would be a law of nature and its fulfillment would be [an instance 
of] inalterable natural necessity. However, given the awareness” that the 
demand of duty is so often transgressed, its validity would inevitably 
seem to be permitted to extend only to the rare cases of its efficacy 
(which is far more often hindered by other equally necessary laws of 
nature). And we would proudly look down from a height to which we 
had been carried up in a swift but effortless flight. — But since the bounds 
of finitude entail that our lot is not full holiness, which is only a property 
of the infinite, but only a virtue striving for holiness, [101] not originally 
and intrinsically consummate freedom, but only successively acquired 
personal freedom, it is evident that what a recent author said in 
a political respect can also be said with respect to moral self- 


determination: “the human being must be free in order to become 
free.”*? [...] 


* Wirkungsart b Wahrnebmung 
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Carl Christian Erhard Schmid, Lexicon for the 
Easier Use of the Kantian Writings, 2nd 
Edition, 1788 


Schmid’s dictionary was first published in 1786 under the title Critique of 
Pure Reason in Outline for Lectures along with a Lexicon for the Easier Use of the 
Kantian Writings (Critik der reinen Vernunft im Grundrisse zu Vorlesungen 
nebst einem Worterbuche zum leichtern Gebrauch der kantischen Schriften). Vhe 
following translation is based on the second edition of 1788, which con- 
tains more detailed entries and was more widely distributed than the earlier 
edition. The selection includes translations of the entries for “autonomy,” 
“freedom,” “law,” “heteronomy,” “necessity,” “will,” and “power of 
choice.” The entries are ordered according to the original pagination. 


[61] 


AUTONOMY 


(Groundw. 73ff., 87, 95, 99; C. p. 58, 74, 156)’ 

The will’s own lawgiving is that property of the rational will whereby 
it is a law to itself, determines itself, without the influence of inclin- 
ations; the will’s independence from all matter of the will, i.e. from 
sensible desires and their objects; the dependence of the rational will 
solely on itself, i.e. on the form of reason. It is a practically necessary idea 
in order to thereby think the possibility of an unconditional imperative 
and of a goodness (morality) of actions independent of all other interest. 
It contains only the form (and not an object) of a rational will, and 
presupposes practical freedom, and thereby transcendental freedom as 
well. A law that [62] the rational will gives itself, because it flows from 
reason itself, must hold for all rational beings. And, by contrast, alien 
lawgiving whereby something other than reason determines the will, 
e.g. an inclination, commands all sensibly affected rational beings and 
produces as many different hypothetical imperatives as there are natural 
causes, inclinations, etc. To act freely, automatically, and morally good 
are synonyms.* Sensible desires must also be present in an autonomous" 


* qgutonomischen 
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will of a sensible being, but they may determine the will not as grounds 
(since the will must instead be determined solely by reason), but rather 
only as materials of the will that are determined by and subordinated to 
the moral law. If, for example, I promote the happiness of other human 
beings because their wellbeing is a need for me as a sympathetic being, 
then the will is determined by the object (heteronomy); but if I do the 
same thing because the form of reason gives inclinations of self-love the 
form of universality and extends it to all rational beings, then I act 
autonomously” and morally. [.. .] 


[178] 


FREEDOM 


A substance has freedom provided its actions are not determined by 
other causes. Such a causality and its action are called free. 


(1) This freedom is absolute, transcendental freedom in the strict, 
proper sense when a causality begins absolutely; independence 
from everything empirical, from natural laws of appearances — 
absolute spontaneity, unconditional causality. See “causality.” It 
is not found at all in sensible nature; its concept cannot be 
realized by any sensible intuition and is thus merely intellectual, 
i.e. it is indeed conceivable through pure reason, but empty, and 
first receives its reality through consciousness of the moral law. 

(2) This freedom is relative and comparative when just a certain kind 
of cause (e.g. external, mechanical) contingently determines the 
action, e.g. psychological freedom as it is found in the empirical 
doctrine of morals. C. p. 171, 174, 181.3 


PRACTICAL FREEDOM 


(1) in the negative sense:” independence of the power of choice from 
everything empirical, from all sensible inclinations and impulses, 
as motives necessarily determining (even if not affecting) actions. 
C. p. 58, 287.4 [179] 

(2) in the positively determined sense:“ dependence of the will on 
reason, which determines it immediately, on the pure moral law; 
autonomy of the will. C. p. 59, 238. 


* autonomisch Bedeutung “ Bedeutung 
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Cf. Crit. 560ff., 830ff.; Prol. 155; Groundw. 97ff.; C. p. 51ff., 
77-100, 167-191.° [...] 


[191] 


LAW 


A law is an objective, necessary rule, or the representation of a universal 
condition according to which a manifold must be uniformly posited. 
Crit, 263; M. IN, vim.’ See “rule.” 

In every law one distinguishes: 


(a) the matter, i.e. that in it which is determined in a necessary way. 
In the case of laws of nature, it consists in intuitions; in the case of 
practical laws it consists of desires. 

(b) the form, i.e. lawful connection itself, lawfulness, universality and 
necessity, which is the same in the case of physical and practical 
laws. 


The division of laws: 


(A) Laws of nature in the wider sense, i.e. principles of the necessity 
of that which belongs to the existence of a thing. 

(1) Laws of the understanding, physical laws or laws of nature in 
the narrower sense, i.e. determinations of the necessary 
order and connection of appearances or necessary rules of 
uniform appearances; laws of that which must take place in 
the sensible world. Cr. 198, 830; C. p. 47, 121ff.° [192] 

a. Pure, transcendental, original laws come from the under- 
standing a priori, give appearances their lawful connec- 
tion, and thus even make nature possible as far as its form 
is concerned, e.g. the law “in all alterations of the corpor- 
eal world the quantity of matter remains unchanged.” 
They are identical with the principles of the pure under- 
standing or principles of experience. Crit. 17, 163; Prol. 
90; 93.” 

b. Empirical laws of nature are grounded in experience and 
are closer applications and determinations of pure laws, 
e.g. the law of gravity. The empirical laws of the faculty of 
desire, i.e. the theoretical natural laws of desire, are called 
(C. p. 59)"° pathological laws, which are grounded in the 
nature of sensibility, its drives and inclinations. Crit. 165, 
198."" 
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(2) Speculative laws of reason; transcendental laws of nature, i.e. 
necessary rules that aim at the highest perfection of cogni- 
tion of nature, e.g. the law: “entia praeter necessitarem non sunt 
multiplicanda.”* Crit. 670-696."* 

(B) Practical laws in the wider sense, laws of freedom: necessary 
determinations of what ought to occur; laws according to 
which the [193] existence of things depends on cognition; laws 
that aim at the perfection of the will and of actions. Crit. 358, 
373, 802; Groundw. 15, 62, 97; C. p. 17, 74.3 
(1) Laws of empirical reason, which determine the will only 

with respect to an effect desired by the will itself, e.g. laws of 
prudence in order to become happy. They are also called 
material laws because here reason conforms to the given 
matter of the faculty of desire, to inclinations, desires, etc.; 
pragmatic laws; laws of conditional necessity. C. p. 35, 41."* 

(2) Laws of pure practical reason; practical laws a priori, pure 
practical laws, i.e. those that depend not on inclinations of 
sensibility, but on reason alone. They therefore have an 
unconditional necessity and strict universality for all rational 
beings. They are called formal laws because they depend not 
on a matter given in some way by reason, but solely on the 
form of reason itself, and because they prescribe this rational 
form of universal lawfulness to all maxims that are to be 
followed as the condition of their practical validity. They 
are called universal, moral laws? because they limit the free- 
dom of all rational beings to conditions under which it is 
thoroughly [194] consistent with itself. Groundw. Pref.; 


C. p. 35, 41, 56, 113.°5 


Practical laws are distinguished from maxims, i.e. practical principles, 
which are only subjectively valid for a certain subject whether they are 
moral or immoral, because laws are objective. 

Moral laws are called: 


a. Laws of holiness — in relation to an all-perfect being that is not 
limited by sensibility in observing them. C. p. 146."° 

b. Laws of duty, imperatives, commands — in relation to the will of 
a finite being affected and limited by sensibility, e.g. the will of 
a human being. See “imperative.” 


* Latin: Entities should not be multiplied without necessity 
» moralische, Sittengesetze 
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The divine laws are none other than the essential laws of practical reason, 
provided they are regarded as corresponding with the holy will of the 
deity; they would have to be called sanctions if they were arbitrary and in 
themselves contingent ordinances of an external will distinct from our 
rational will. The observance of divine laws as sanctions is a kind of 
heteronomy. The observance of divine laws as essential laws is auton- 
omy, i.e. the observance of our own laws. [195] 

Laws of nature express a priori the relation of the understanding and 
reason to existing things. Practical laws express a priori the relation of the 
understanding and reason to the will. The science of laws of nature is the 
doctrine of nature; that of practical laws is the doctrine of morals. Both 
are pure or empirical. Groundwork Preface. [. . .] 


[212] 


HETERONOMY 


Alien lawgiving is when something other than the will itself, i-e. its form, 
determines it to act a certain way; when what interests is not the action 
itself, but rather only its object, its effect; when, besides the concept of the 
action, an external stimulus or compulsion, hope or fear, must be added in 
order to bring about the action. Heteronomy is the dependence of the 
action on laws of nature (see “law”) and does not yield any absolutely good 
will, which can be determined only by the moral law. [. . .] 


[264] 


NECESSITY 


(1) logical; formal; necessary connection of concepts in an apodictic 
judgment; the necessity with which certain predicates belong to 
a certain concept. In analytic judgments this necessity is an internal 
necessity and in synthetic judgments it is an external necessity. Itis an 
ought when the judgmentis practical and a must when the judgment 
is theoretical. It is always a priori except when the judgment arises 
merely as a result of the habit of connecting representations in 
a certain way, in which case the judgment has merely subjective 
necessity. Crit. 266, 279, 621; C. p. 24.'” The category of necessity, 
i.e. of an existence" which is given by possibility itself, arises through 
the combination of the two other concepts of modality. 


* Existenz 
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(2) real, material, physical necessity of existence; impossibility of 
nonexistence. Crit. 111, 621.'° 

a. hypothetical, conditional necessity; natural necessity, mech- 
anical necessity, empirical contingency — the necessity of 
something that occurs according to the law of causality. It is 
opposed to: [265] 

a. chance (casus),* lawlessness, sheer contingency 
B. blind necessity (fatum),” i.e. that necessity which cannot be 
cognized according to any law of causal connection — and 

takes place in all of sensible nature. Crit. 280, 448." 

b. absolute, unconditional necessity — which depends on no 
condition. Crit. 446, 587, 635, 640. Groundw. 127.*° It is 
impossible in the sensible world, and furthermore, is not 
demonstrable from the problematic concept of the highest 
reality (Crit. 629),*' from some other concept, or from the 
existence of contingency in the world; rather, it is an idea 
of reason to which we are necessarily led, which we must 
think out of a need of reason, in which we indeed find no 
contradiction, but which we ourselves cannot realize 
through any intuition of a corresponding object and still 
less can we even fathom and comprehend this object. 
Hence, this absolute necessity serves only a necessary 
regulative use (Crit. 644),’* i.e. in order for us to think 
of the world in relation to this idea. In the sublime pas- 
sage of the Critique (p. 641),’? Kant wanted to express 
only the incomprehensibility of this idea which no 
human being has made comprehensible to us yet, [266] 
nor ever will, but not that it is objectionable or dispens- 
able, or else he would have directly contradicted himself in 
all of his other principles. 

The sensibly rendered® concept of real necessity is (Crit. 
184)°+ existence at all times. It is not cognized a priori from 
concepts at all, but rather is cognized a priori comparatively 
when something is connected with the actual according to 
universal laws of causality; empirically cognizable necessity 
thus relates only to states of appearances and is conditioned. 
Crit. 266.*° 


c 


* Latin: accident; chance ” Latin: fate versinnlichte 
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Moral, practical necessity; that necessity which depends on prac- 

tical reason 

a. objective; necessity of moral actions, duty, an ought; what 
would (would have to) unavoidably occur if reason determined 
the will entirely alone. C. p. 226, 36, 46.°° 

b. subjective; need of practical reason; what is necessarily pre- 
supposed in the performance of duty, e.g. that a god and an 
eternal retribution exist. C. p. 6, 23, 226.°7 

Internal and external necessity. See Crit. 381, 626; Herz 

Reflections p. 116, 137ff.”* [267] 


‘The contrary of the necessary, the contingent, is: 


(1) 


(2) 


[355] 


intelligible, according to the pure category: that whose non- 

existence is conceivable, whose contradictory opposite is 

possible 

a. either only /ogically possible, i.e. that I can negate the nonexist- 
ence of a thing in thought without contradicting myself — 
logical contingency. 

b. or really possible, i.e. that the existing substance cannot 
exist in itself — objective contingency. Logical contingency 
pertains to every substance, but one cannot infer objective 
contingency from that. The proposition that everything 
contingent in this sense has a cause is synthetic. Crit. 
290, 302, 637.79 

empirical: what is conditioned as to its existence, what can exist 
only as the consequence of something else. The proposition, 
“everything contingent in this sense has a cause” is analytic. An 
alteration proves empirical, but not intelligible, contingency, e.g. 
the movement of matter, which alternates with its opposite, rest, 
does not prove the intelligible contingency of movement, i.e. that 
its opposite was likewise possible, for the two states were only 
logically, [268] not really, opposed to each other; they succeed 
one another. It would have to be proven that both states were 
equally possible at the same point in time. [. . .] 


WILL 


in general: power of choice, causality of a living being; a capacity 
to bring about objects corresponding to representations or to 
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determine itself to effect such objects; a faculty of desire in 

general. C. p. 29.3° [356] 

(2) in particular: the causality of reason with respect to its actions, 
practical reason and freedom, a capacity to act in accordance with 
principles, i.e. in accordance with representations of laws, to 
bring about something in conformity with an idea (end). 
Groundw. 36, 63, 97, 102, 119; C. p. 57, 77.7" 

a. pure, absolutely free will, autonomy; a capacity to act 
according to principles of pure reason which is independ- 
ent of sensibility, to act according to pure, moral laws 
a priori; efficacy of the representation of a law; a will 
which is not determined by objects of sensibility, but rather 
subjects such objects and nature to itself, and which is 
directed to the absolute good. Groundw. Pref., 119; 
Cu pe 94,06, 205.7" 

b. empirical, sensibly (pathologically, aesthetically) affected will; 
a capacity to act in accordance with empirical rational prin- 
ciples (pragmatic laws) which are dependent on practical sens- 
ibility; a will that is subject to sensible nature when the 
representations determining it are brought about by sensible 
objects; that will which relates to the relative good, to happi- 
ness and what is connected with it. Prol. 73; C. p. 36, 77, 103, 


246.33 [357] 


Our human will im concreto is called pure insofar as it contains pure 
principles which are independent of sensibility, though it must also 
be called empirical insofar as sensibility also affects us and drives us 
to actions. The divine will in idea is pure in the absolute sense, or 
holy, i.e. it contains nothing but pure rational principles and 
impulses; its satisfaction is entirely independent of all objects, etc. 
C. p. 57, 247.3+ Good will, absolutely good will, holy will, see 
“sood.” Intention of the will* signifies the maxim that an individual 
rational being forms in conformity with his inclinations in contrast 
to universal rules and laws. C. p. 117f.3° The object or matter of the 
will (Groundw. 119, 126; C. p. 48)3° is a motive.” See “matter,” 
“faculty of desire.” 


* Willensmeynung ” Bewegursache 
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POWER OF CHOICE 
is the causality of representations. Crit. 562, 589.37 See “freedom.” 


(1) animal power of choice, arbitrium brutum; when immediate sens- 
ible impressions make the action necessary. 

(2) free sensible power of choice, practical freedom; when, besides 
sensible representations, rational representations influence the 
determination to action, as, for example, in the case of the 
human being. [358] 

(3) Absolutely pure, holy will; when purely rational representation 
determines the action entirely and alone. 
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Carl Christian Erhard Schmid, Attempt at 
a Moral Philosophy, fena, 1790 


Schmid’s text is divided into three main parts as follows: critique of 
practical reason; metaphysics of morals; and practical anthropology. The 
work as a whole is supposed to comprehend moral philosophy in its pure 
and empirical parts. The selection in the present volume comprises trans- 
lations of the passages from the first part that are most relevant to Schmid’s 
conception of free will and his doctrine of intelligible fatalism. 


[184] 


§ 223. SYSTEM AND CONSEQUENCES OF 
DETERMINISM 


All actions of my will are nothing other than occurrences within nature and 
are thus subject to the laws of nature, [185] according to which every event in 
a determinate temporal series necessarily and inevitably follows from the 
entirety of its temporal relations. Hence, it is simply impossible that I will or 
do something other than what the sum of all temporal circumstances entails. 

In order to remain faithful to this principle in its complete universal- 
ity, the consistent determinist must not deny the following consequences of 
his system:* 

“Tf there is a moral law, then it can be nothing but one of the laws of 
nature, according to which all effects in the world are determined. Since 
there are many laws, the moral law can only determine some effects. The 
validity of a law of nature is restricted to the cases of its efficacy. Hence, 
the so-called moral law is only valid insofar as it is obeyed, insofar as it 
does not conflict with another physical (psychological) law of the faculty 
of desire. Obligation (the ought) [186] is a kind of physical necessity of 
the activity” of certain natural forces, which is suspended by the influ- 
ence of other natural forces under certain temporal circumstances. 
Thus, obligation is only present in those instances where the activity“ 
occurs. Duty is the necessity to comply with certain laws of nature of 
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the faculty of desire. Transgression of duty is simply compliance 
with other laws of nature which are equally valid but cannot be 
called moral, and which make observance of moral laws impos- 
sible. What is in conformity with duty and what is contrary to duty 
necessarily and inevitably follow from the relation between myself 
and all natural forces under given circumstances.* Reason cannot 
criticize the violation of a moral law without prejudicially prefer- 
ring a similar law that is complied with instead of another; it 
cannot praise its observance of the moral law without preferring 
one law to another of equal necessity. All moral concepts 
and propositions are to be understood physically or chimerically: 
all linguistic expressions that designate them (as ‘ought,’ ‘should 
have,’ ‘it was obligatory”? and so on) lose the intrinsic meaning by 
which they are entirely distinguished from the physical 
realm.” [187] 


§ 224. DETERMINISM, INDETERMINISM 


If the question of the will’s freedom and necessity is framed as 
follows: 


“Are there laws, in accordance with which the actions of the will always follow in 
a determined way, or are there no laws at all?” 


then, in accordance with its nature, reason decides universally in favor of 
laws and rejects any lawlessness. Determinism, if it is conceived as 
a philosophy that denies any chance in nature and plainly rejects any 
explanation of an event from chance, is the only true and sound philoso- 
phy since, to the contrary, imdeterminism, or the assertion of lawless 
effects in nature, renders any theoretical and practical use of reason 
impossible. 


§ 225. POWER OF CHOICE, MATERIAL MECHANISM 


If the question does not concern the existence (the form) but only the 
matter of the law, from which the actions of the will follow, and is 
formulated as follows: 


* aus dem Verhaltnis, worin ... alle Naturkrafte zu der meinigen standen 
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“whether the proximate grounds of our actions are representations or merely 
bodily movements?” 


then with respect to all actions that we attribute to our will, our 
immediate psychological consciousness decides [188] in favor of the 
grounds within the subject and against those that lie outside of it. In 
contrast to material mechanism, we possess the power of choice (arbi- 
trium), or comparative freedom from the compulsive influence of 
material things. [. . .] 


§ 226. ANIMAL, FREE SENSIBLE POWER OF CHOICE, 
OR PRACTICAL FREEDOM 


If we further define the question with regard to the constitution of inner 
grounds on which actions depend as follows: 


“whether only the immediate impressions of the representations of an object 
influence the sensible faculty of desire (instinct) or whether rational deliber- 
ations and motives also influence human actions?” 


then our inner experience opts for the latter. We do not possess a merely 
animal power of choice (arbitrium brutum), but a free sensible power of choice 
(arbitrium sensitivum liberum), practical freedom, independence from the 
generally compulsive" influence of animal feelings." [189] 

The free power of choice has its own degrees in accordance with 
experience. Reason’s influence on our decisions and actions can 
increase, the dependence upon immediate animal impulses can 
decrease, and the sensible-rational being (the human being) can become 
more adept and cleverer, i.e. practically more rational. 


§ 227. MORAL FREEDOM 


If we limit our question more precisely to a certain constitution of 
rational grounds that determine the will and frame it as follows: 


“namely, whether solely grounds of empirical reason, i.e. reason insofar as it 
proceeds from sensible experiences in its inferences and provides means 
and plans for sensibly determined ends, determine our will, or whether 
pure ideas of reason can also bring about a volition, or at least modify it?” 


then (1) our empirical consciousness shows that, for the most part, we 
experience merely an empirical influence of reason on the choice of 
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means that seem to be conducive to achieving our sensibly produced 
aims. We find (2) that in each action of our will, sensibility gives us 
a certain matter to be dealt with, and that we must first be [190] incited 
by it to any activity at all. But (3) consciousness of the moral law, as an 
incentive of our will, nevertheless convinces us: that reason by itself is 
capable of determining the will according to its own pure, non-sensible 
ideas; that the end of a rational mode of action* interests us merely for 
itself, without further regard for sensible benefits; and that our proper 
volition is determined in its form (essence) by something that is distinct 
from all sensible impressions and objects. 

Hence we do not just possess practical, but also moral freedom in 
particular, i.e. the determinability of our desire by pure reason, and 
a certain independence of volition even from the end of empirical 
rational grounds.’ 


§ 228. EVERYWHERE NECESSITY 


We may act from impulses of the sensible faculty of desire (§ 225. 
voluntarily), or from motives” of sensibly applied reason (practically free, 
i.e. from sensible impulses that are rationally conceived and rationally 
connected® § 226.), or finally from pure ideas of reason (morally free 
§ 227.). In all these cases, the state of the action that we perceive is 
temporally preceded by another state of our mind and of the occasioning 
external things to which our mind stands in relation. The state of the 
action we perceive regularly and uniformly follows the preceding state 
such that under exactly the same internal and external circumstances, 
both non-action as well as every other action distinct from the one that 
takes place are recognized as conditionally impossible. [. . .] 


[206] 


§ 251. MORAL AND IMMORAL ACTIONS 


Actions are moral if, and insofar as, they bear the imprint of rational self- 
activity in themselves, or if a given matter is determined or treated 
according to the form of reason. Actions are immoral, however, insofar 
as no trace of an effect of self-active reason appears in them. We cannot 
attribute either kind of action to compulsion of temporal circumstances, 
on which reason does not depend in any case, but rather we must 
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attribute the action to a manifestation or omitted manifestation of the 
self-active faculty of reason. 


§ 252. IMPUTATION 


Reason is the lawgiving faculty of the human being and of every rational 
being. Therefore, it also determines the judgment of actions according 
to this law. The fact that it imputes the human being’s actions (the 
sensibly affected being as such) to itse/f, to its activity or inactivity, 
even though immoral actions do not stem from its efficacy but from 
the activity of other (nonrational) forces, is because: 


(1) consciousness of personality depends on reason, and everything 
that this person did is incorporated in this consciousness in accord- 
ance with an incomprehensible natural law, [207] even if it did not 
occur through reason but as a result of other forces and other laws. 

(2) reason was aware of its capacity to self-actively express itself 
instead of being compelled to activity by those lower sensible 
forces. Hence, reason does not impute to itself what is caused by 
other nonrational forces, since this is only the matter for its own 
activity,’ but rather it imputes to itself only the omitted or exer- 
cised self-activity to treat this matter, the higher or lower degrees 
of its own perfection. Reason is not acquainted with the obstacles 
to this self-activity,’ due to which it was weaker, and therefore 
cannot take them into account.” 


This is the basis of the concepts of imputation, merit, and guilt. 


§ 253. 
With regard to these concepts and judgments of imputation we suppose 
that, regardless of all circumstances, [the faculty of] reason of the rational 
being that erred could have had a higher degree of self-active efficacy. 
For, nothing existing in time, nothing cognizable, could have restricted 
the efficacy of reason. [208] 


§ 254. INCOMPREHENSIBILITIES 


The universal validity of the moral law for all actions of rational agents 
at all times is preserved in its possibility by the fact that we have come to 
know reason as a capacity to act that is independent of all appearances in 
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time. This is sufficient in a practical respect, even if we are immediately 
faced with two other questions for which there are no decisive answers in 
our faculty of cognition. Namely: 


(1) How are reason and its self-activity possible? How does it pro- 
duce appearances and natural laws? 

(2) Why does the activity of reason and morality not equally manifest 
itself in all perceptible actions? Why does sometimes the deter- 
mining, and other times the determinable, faculty of the will 
manifest itself more? 


We know reason, its influence upon sensible appearances, and the 
various degrees of the same as facts;* the grounds of the possibility 
thereof lie in what is merely thinkable and in its relation to what is 
cognizable. [209] 


§ 255. YET EVERYWHERE NECESSITY 


If we do not want to allow any (irrational) chance, then there remains nothing 
left but necessity, for there is absolutely no middle path between the two.* Thus, 
something must be thought of as present with the existence of reason 
that determines its efficacy on appearances and the particular degree of 
this efficacy in a given instance. This something is indeed not an 
appearance, since an appearance cannot determine a thing in itself. 
However, even if sensibility, as it is sensibly represented and cognized 
itself, cannot determine and restrict reason in itself, it by no means 
follows that what grounds sensibility and its appearances is, in itself, 
incapable of restricting reason’s effects in appearance. And if we want to 
escape groundlessness, i.e. theoretical irrationality, in explaining 
immorality, then we must think this problematic thought assertorically. 
Hence, reason is free with regard to everything that occurs in time, but 
restricted by that which determines the events in [210] time. It is free 
and has not been affected at all with regard to everything that it really 
does according to its form, such as all its judgments; however, it is 
dependent and restricted with regard to that which it does not do. In 
this case, i.e. the case in which reason is not efficacious, it could not be 
efficacious. It is free, 1.e. self-active, with regard to the rational form of its 


* This claim by the determinists, e.g. by Mr. privy councilor U/rich in His 
Eleutheriology (Jena, 1788.) § off. has not been attacked or doubted by any 
reasonable person, let alone refuted. 
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actions; it is constrained* to the matter that is given to it and the sphere 
to which it is assigned. 


§ 296. TRANSCENDENT? FREEDOM 


Hence, not only is there no reason‘ to do so, but it actually contradicts 
all laws of our rational thinking to suppose transcendent‘ freedom, i.e. the 
independence of intelligible activity from intelligible grounds, an unre- 
stricted capacity of reason to have a determining influence upon all 
sensible actions of a finite rational being, and to thereby render them 
moral. Without knowing these intelligible grounds, or being able to 
determine the degree of their effect and the magnitude of the conditions 
that restrict reason, in order to escape chance, we must nevertheless 
postulate the existence of such grounds with respect to the constitution 
of the corresponding appearances. Only the infinite, omnipotent being, 
the deity, is absolutely free and independent in all respects. [211] 


§ 257. INTELLIGIBLE FATALISM 


Intelligible fatalism of nature,° i.e. the assertion of the natural necessity of 
all actions of a rational being according to laws of the causality of things 
in themselves, cannot provide any determining ground of these actions 
or any principle of inactivity, since only what we are acquainted with can 
have a determining influence on our actions, whereas the limits that 
define rational activity are absolutely indeterminable for us. For moral- 
ity, itis enough to know or to believe that everything with which we are 
acquainted and all temporal circumstances cannot force us to act 
irrationally, and hence cannot cut us off from the obligation to always 
make the moral law the rule and guideline of our actions, although, from 
a theoretical point of view, it cannot always really be the determining 
rule of our actions. The exceptions do not depend on our will, since they 
are grounded in something that transcends the limits of our possible 
cognition. 


§ 253, RESULTS CONCERNING ABSOLUTE FREEDOM 


According to the previous investigations and elucidations of the pure 
critique of reason, the concept of absolute freedom (§ 229.) is: [212] 


d 
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rationally conceivable. We need only combine the concepts of 
causality and unconditionality as marks of one concept of uncon- 
ditioned causality. ‘This combination does not contain any 
internal impossibility or contradiction. § 241. 

inapplicable to objects of experience in order to cognize them. No 
perceptible being or cognizable action can be concretely given 
that corresponds to this concept. § 239. 

But it is applicable to merely conceivable objects. For in the case of 
objects of thought, we can abstract from the conditions that 
belong to their cognition or experience, and they still remain 
objects. What cannot be (sensibly examined and combined 
according to the concepts of the understanding, that is) cog- 
nized, can nevertheless exist in itself. Free beings can exist 
even if their freedom does not manifest itself in experience. 
§ 242. 

What is thought as free is, to this extent, supersensible. 

‘This supersensible [freedom], however, cannot be theoretically 
cognized through this concept, i.e. no corresponding intuition 
can be found for the concept of freedom, because our intuition 
is merely sensible.* [213] 

Still less can freedom be explained, or a free action, as such, be 
comprehended. We explain or comprehend an action that has 
occurred by the condition on which it depends. What does not 
have any condition, the unconditioned, is thus inexplicable and 
incomprehensible. 

We must not and cannot explain a given, empirically occurring 
action on the basis of the unconditioned. For in explaining 
sensibly perceptible occurrences, we must go back to others 
that are likewise sensibly perceptible; freedom, however, is 
supersensible. Moreover, its explanation would, on the one 
hand, be arbitrary, for why should we pass over the sensibly 
preceding causes? And, on the other hand, it would be adverse 
to the purpose of natural science, for we would spare ourselves 
the effort of investigating the causes in experience, and would 
presuppose something, almost out of convenience, whereby no 
further inquiry is possible. 

We may apply the concept to possible actions, for it is possible 
itself. 

We must apply this concept to moral actions (which we may only 
ever represent as possible, never directly as real), for the uncon- 
ditioned and universal necessity of its obedience can only be 
thought by means of an unconditioned capacity [214] to will. 
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Without presupposing freedom, this law would lose its validity. 

§ 243, 244. 

We must apply the concept to moral actions, insofar as they are 

moral, thus only according to their rational form. For the objects 

of free, moral conduct* are given to us in accordance with 
sensible, necessary laws of nature. 

The xecessity of presupposing freedom practically, i.e. of acting 

under the idea of freedom, is immediately contained in 

the consciousness of the necessity (obligation) of obeying 
the moral law universally and under all temporal 
circumstances. 

The subject of this freedom is only the rational being, and the 

human being only insofar as he is rational. 

(a) A purely rational infinite being — the deity — is independent 
in all respects, not only with regard to what it does but also 
concerning what it does not do. It does not fail to do 
something because its volition or performance is externally 
inhibited. 

(b) A sensible, rational and finite being (like the human being) 
acts not only from rational grounds that do not depend on 
temporal circumstances, [215] but also from other impulses 
that are dependent on them. Hence, it must be possible for 
him to be determined by alien laws, and if he does not act 
rationally then there must have been something that hin- 
dered reason, something that grounds sensibility and its 
appearances in time. 

The deity possesses transcendent” freedom; it is all-determining® 

and absolutely indeterminable. 

Limited reason, humanity, determines and is determinable. 

The actions of the infinite being as well as of finite beings are 

necessary and lawfully determined, the former solely by its own 

laws, the latter partly by external laws as well. There is no 
chance. 

Psychological natural science is not hindered by the assumption 

of freedom, for it exists together with necessity; the pure law 

manifests itself in appearances that are lawfully connected in 
accordance with a sensible order of nature, which one can 
discover through natural science. 
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§ 259. RESULTS CONCERNING DETERMINISM 
If we understand determinism in terms of: 


1. blind fatalism, i.e. a necessity of all events without any completely 
[216] determining grounds in, or beyond, natural forces — then 
this thought is contradictory and negates any theoretical as well as 
practical use of reason. 

2. mystic fatalism, i.e. the necessity of all or some events in the world 
that are not brought about by completely determining grounds 
found in the world, but rather by a being distinct from the world 
and its influence — then this assertion is also detrimental to all use 
of reason and pernicious to the purity of morals, regardless of 
whether we assume a power of choice or ends in the deity, and 
regardless of whether those ends are supposed to be internal or 
external ends as determining grounds of its supersensible influence. 

3. If we mean by this the universal lawfulness and necessity of the 
mode of activity" of the deity as well as of finite natural forces, 
corporeal and spiritual, but without these laws depending on or 
necessarily corresponding with reason — atheistic fatalism — then this 
indeed spares the use of reason, but restricts it merely to cognition 
and negates morality. The thought of a lawfulness without 
a lawgiving faculty (reason), of laws that reason should recognize 
and yet find [217] incongruous with itself, is in itself contradictory. 

4. A universal determinability and dependence of all beings endowed 
with a will — the infinite being and finite beings — and determin- 
ations that are actually received as the sole and decisive grounds of 
all volitions, decisions, and actions, is: 

(1) indemonstrable, because self-determination is at least prob- 
lematically possible. 

(2) contradictory with regard to the deity, for the deity must at 
least be absolutely self-active and free. 

(3) With regard to finite beings, it negates all self-activity, and 
thus also the possibility that a finite being could (actively) 
determine another by itself. Therefore, we would ultimately 
have to derive all real determination,” hence all actions, from 
a supernatural influence of the deity, which would lead back 
to the irrational conception® [of determinism] (no. 2). 
Furthermore, it negates all morality, since morality is based 
on the self-activity of reason. 
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5. The necessity of all human actions according to the laws of the 
motion of matter (material fatalism), or according to animal [218] 
instinct (animal fatalism) is just as contrary to experience as it is 
harmful to morals. 

6. The necessity and lawfulness of all free actions in time — a notion 
upon which all psychological natural science depends according to 
its possibility, and which leads to the most beneficial practical 
consequences in applied ethics, does not necessarily imply the 
idea that the ultimate determining grounds for whether we act 
morally or immorally are themselves appearances in time. 

7. A universal necessity according to laws of reason, universal law- 
fulness in general is a necessary thought of reason, with which all 
interest in, and all possibility of, the use of reason stands and falls. 

8. If there are immoral actions, if reason does not tolerate any chance, 
then no rational being can downright rule out, [219] or even ration- 
ally doubt, the necessity of all — moral or immoral — actions according 
to some conceivable, if not always cognizable, grounds that lie within 
or beyond the sensible world, in or outside of sensible rational 
beings, [219] thus even the inevitable necessity to at times act 
immorally. If morality were not as compatible with this thought as 
was shown above (§ 254ff.), then the rational being would have to 
either declare morality a chimera or, for the sake of morality, ie. on 
the basis of rational grounds (for we ought to be moral by virtue of 
reason), entirely forsake reason, its principles and its use. An irrational 
reason! 
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Johann Christoph Schwab, “On the Two Kinds of 
I, and the Concept of Freedom in Kant’s Ethics,” 
Philosophisches Archiv 1(z) (1792), 69-80 


Schwab was a frequent contributor to the Philosophisches Archiv. His 
essay is representative of the papers published in the journal edited by 
Johann August Eberhard, which generally served as a platform for 
defenses of the Leibnizian—Wolffian philosophy against the Critical 
philosophy. The essay has been translated here in full. 


[69] 


According to the Critical philosophy, the assertions’ of speculative reason 
and practical reason concerning the determination of our moral actions are 
quite different, indeed, even opposed to each other. “Speculative reason 
subjects our actions to the law of nature, and declares them dependent on 
temporal relations, and therefore necessary.”" Practical reason, on the 
other hand, maintains that the opposite is equally possible, and that our 
actions are to be independent of all temporal relations. 

Now the Critical philosophy knows no other way to lift this apparent 
contradiction than to assume two kinds of I, a sensible and a supersensible 
I. The [70] sensible (empirical) I is the subject to which we must relate 
a moral action insofar as it is subject to the necessary succession of time: 
the supersensible (purely rational) I, as a thing in itself, is the subject to 
which this very same action must be related insofar as it is independent 
of all temporal relations and laws of nature.* 

In order to become better acquainted with these two kinds of I, 
especially the supersensible one, I quote the following from 
Mr. Schmid’s Attempt at a Moral Philosophy (§240): 


“I am justified, and thus even compelled, to relate the appearance (sensible 
representation) of myself to an unknown J that grounds this appearance (the 
total appearance of myself) and all of its partial appearances (individual actions 
and states), indeed, even time and space, in which I represent to myself every- 
thing sensible; however, I have only a general consciousness of this I, without 
any intuition. If [relate my perceived or perceivable actions, as predicates, to this 
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I, as their subject, then they are and remain effects in time; however, their 
ground lies not in the temporally preceding appearance, but rather in something 
in which no temporal [71] distinction is found. — Thus, an action of this I in itself 
does not begin; but it nevertheless relates to an appearing effect, which does 
begin, i.e. which is perceived at a certain time in accordance with determined 
preceding circumstances. To be sure, all of these appearing actions, which 
constitute a series, are connected as (sensibly cognizable) cause and effect. 
However, the unknown I is the determining ground of the entire series, and 
thereby also the determining ground of every member of the series. I determine 
everything, am the ground of the entire series of appearing actions, which are 
necessarily connected to each other in time; but I myself am not determined to 
bring about a member of this series (which I establish as a whole) by a preceding 
member, which likewise belongs to the series determined by me.”3 


The first question is undoubtedly this: What justifies and compels the 
Critical philosopher to assume a supersensible lin addition to the empirical I? 
The Critique of Pure Reason explicitly forbids him (p. 345, 2nd edition), “to 
create a new field of objects beyond those which can come before him as 
appearances, and to stray into [72] intelligible worlds, or even indulge in their 
concept.”* “It denies,” (p. 298), “all our concepts and principles, however 
possible they may be a priori, all objective validity if they do not relate to 
empirical intuitions, and declares them a mere play of the imagination or of the 
understanding.”> — This is an inconsistency in the Critical philosophy that, 
by itself, would be sufficient to contest its name, by means of which it has set 
itself up as the judge of other philosophical systems and of reason itself. 

But even if it is conceded that this supersensible I is something, then 
the further question arises, whether the Critical philosophy can predi- 
cate anything of this something. Obviously, it cannot in accordance with 
its principles. Indeed, in the quoted passage Mr. Schmid explicitly calls 
this I an wnknown I: and in his Outline of the Critique of Reason, he writes 
(S94), “We can neither conceive of the transcendental object as 
a magnitude, reality, cause, etc., nor determine at all whether it is within 
or outside of us.” But now in his practical philosophy, Mr. Schmid 
conceives of the transcendental I as something real, and, to be sure, as 
something that [73] is the ground of moral actions which appear: thus, he is 
in obvious contradiction with himself. 

In the quoted passage, Mr. Schmid has in fact quite a lot to say about 
the supersensible, transcendental I, of which nothing can be said: “It 
grounds all of our individual actions and states”; “It grounds time and 
space”; “It determines everything and is not determined by anything”; 
“An action of this I does not begin, but it nevertheless relates to an 
appearance, which does begin”; and finally, according to §261, this 
supersensible I is “incapable of any alteration or improvement.”” 
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Yet the most arbitrary and groundless claim is that the supersensible 
substrate of the empirical I is an I. Just why, exactly, an J? Can the 
supersensible substrate of my appearing I not be matter, the deity, or 
something else, of which I do not have the faintest idea?* The most 
obvious thought would be to take the deity to be this supersensible and 
universal substrate of all our empirical modifications. The predicates 
attributed to this supersensible I, its absolute freedom ($233), its 
exaltedness? above [74] all laws of nature, its incapacity for alteration 
and improvement (§261), would coincide very well with this notion. 

Once the sensible has been separated so much from the supersensi- 
ble, as in the Critical philosophy, it can be asserted with good reason that 
the substrate of the empirical I is no I-hood, but rather something 
entirely distinct from the I.° Thus, according to the Critical philosophy, 
in order to be free we would have to abandon our I-hood. We would have 
to not only take leave of the systematic connection of things, but take 
leave of ourselves and become problematic beings. The Critical phil- 
osophy has indeed really made us into such problematic beings.® 

But these are not all the difficulties to be found in these two kinds of 
I-hood. — The I, as a thing in itself, determines (according to §240) the 
entire sensibly perceivable series of our actions, and is elevated above the 
laws of nature. Nevertheless, it is possible (according to §258, no. 12b) 
that a sensible-rational being “be determined by alien laws; and when it 
does not act rationally, then something must be present that hindered 
reason, something that grounds sensibility and its appearances [75] in time.”°'° 
Accordingly, pure reason, or the supersensible I, which is supposed to be 
elevated above the laws of nature, can be Aindered in its actions, namely 
by something that grounds sensibility, and can therefore be hindered by 
itself. Why should the supersensible I, which is independent of all of 
nature, limit itself? Or perhaps the something that grounds sensibility and 
its appearances in time is something other than the supersensible, purely 
rational I? If it is something else, I wish to hear it from Mr. Schmid. 

Generally speaking, the joint relation of these two I-hoods is difficult 
to grasp after everything Mr. Schmid says. The supersensible I is the 
ground of the entire series of my appearing actions, and of every 
member of that series (§240). And yet the members of this series are 
connected in accordance with the necessary laws of nature; they are 
empirically grounded in each other. The supersensible I thus deter- 
mines this series with all of its members, which are nevertheless deter- 
mined by each other in accordance with physical laws, i.e. the 
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supersensible I determines them and does not determine them. This 
contradiction becomes even more apparent when we read in §245 that 
the supersensible I prescribes /aws of nature to [76] itself, considered as 
appearance, in accordance with which perceivable actions follow. Thus, 
the laws of nature themselves depend on the supersensible I. How can it 
still be said that the sensible-rational being (the human being) be deter- 
mined by alien laws, as is said in §258, no. 12b? — It is just as difficult to 
grasp how the supersensible I, by virtue of absolute freedom, which is 
ascribed to it in §242, is to have a capacity to begin an action since 
(according to §240) an action of this I does not begin. — Must it not be 
the case that a theory in which these same contradictions are found lacks 
a foundation? 

This deficient foundation is the total isolation of the supersensible 
from the sensible as a result of the most violent abstraction that any 
philosopher has ever made. It has long been known that sensibility is 
something different than reason, and Leibniz determined the distinction 
between these two sides of the human being more precisely than had 
been done before him. But it has still never occurred to anyone to 
separate the rational I entirely from the empirical I and the sensible 
world, and to attribute predicates to the rational I that elevate it to the 
rank of the deity. [77] 

The Leibnizian doctrine of freedom, or the Leibnizian—Wolffian 
determinism, which, however, is very different from the determinism 
that Mr. Schmid refutes, is incomparably more coherent and in agree- 
ment with the concepts of common human understanding. I have a few 
words to say about this. 

Mr. Schmid claims in §232 that the consequences of determinism are 
precisely the same as in fatalism, and that these two systems share the 
core thought that the necessitating and determining grounds of actions stand 
entirely outside the control of the agent. If Mr. Schmid has the Leibnizian— 
Wolffian philosophy in mind here, then he is very mistaken. According 
to this philosophy, the human soul has spontaneity, or se/f-activity; and 
this self-activity particularly manifests itself in the state of distinct repre- 
sentations and of thinking. Of course, this spontaneity is not absolute 
because the human soul is limited in its nature* and exists in a system 
where substances reciprocally limit each other. But if, for the sake of this 
thoroughgoing determination, one denies the finite substance all self- 
activity, and, in order to salvage it, deems it [78] necessary to remove this 
self-activity from the system, this amounts to claiming that a fish in the 
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ocean cannot move because it is surrounded by such an immense mass of 
water and that in order to afford it free movement, it must be taken out 
of its element and laid on dry land. — On this basis we can evaluate the 
following Schmidian objection to determinism in §230: “According to 
this system, all actions of a sensible-rational being follow from the 
concurrence of world forces in accordance with an ineluctable necessity, 
whereby the contribution of his own power to the sum of all other 
effective forces is like that of the infinitely small to the infinitely 
large.” This is how Mr. Schmid calculates, and such a calculation has 
long been used to reproach Leibnizian—Wolffian determinism, but it has 
also long been answered. Ploucquet, one of our former greatest meta- 
physicians (even though he now seems to be forgotten by the masses), 
gives the following brief, but decisive response: 


“Spiritus a nexu rerum infinite multa pati, omnio est concedendum. Sed determina- 
tiones hae non obstant libertati, quia haec facultas non nisi in statu idearum distinc- 
tarum exercetur, quo statu spiritus [79] demonstrat suam activitatem, et influit in 
nexum rerum pro ratione potestatis suae.” (S. Ploucg. Elem. Philos. Contempl. 


Edit. 1778, p. 399).""" 


What Mr. Schmid says about the empirical and supersensible 1 is not so 
different from this, except that it is easier to understand. — Everything 
here comes down to how the following question is decided: 


“Does a force cease to be a force because it exists in a system with other 
forces that reciprocally affect each other?” 


Hopefully, no philosopher will dare to answer this question affirma- 
tively a priori: such an assertion would be all the more groundless since 
several forces can facilitate and promote the activity of a certain force as 
a result of their systematic connection with it, as is the case with minds 
that communicate their insights to one another. Not to mention the fact 
that in this objection the heterogeneity of forces is not taken into account 
at all. —- Now if we also fully take into account the particular Leibnizian 
hypothesis, according to which the soul brings forth all of its represen- 
tations and volitions out of itself, through the power peculiar to it, then it is 
in fact incomprehensible how the Leibnizian—Wolffian philosophy can 
be blamed [80] for a determinism according to which the grounds of 


* Latin: That the spirit infinitely suffers from the connection of things is 
completely conceded. But these determinations are not an obstacle to free- 
dom, because this faculty is exercised only in the state of distinct ideas, 
through which the spirit demonstrates its activity and flows into the connec- 
tion of things in proportion to its power. 
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actions of the human mind /e entirely outside of its control and take place in 
accordance with merely physical laws of nature. — 

The Leibnizian—Wolffian philosophy certainly admits that not all 
grounds of our actions are in our control, and what philosophy can avoid 
admitting this if it does not wish to attribute an absolute freedom to the 
human being, i.e. a freedom which he does not have and cannot have? 
But the Leibnizian—Wolffian philosophy asserts that the human being, 
as a mind, has the principle of its activity within itself, and that through 
the formation and use of his reason he can make himself ever 
more independent from the influence of external things and from the 
sovereignty’ of sensibility, and thus ever freer, and can thereby draw 
ever closer to the archetype of the highest reason and of absolute freedom. — 
Mr. Schmid ultimately comes to this conclusion as well when he claims in 
§ 261 that moral freedom can be increased in us and in others, i.e. the 
empirical I can be made to conform to our idea of the supersensible, purely 
rational I. — And so here too, after many detours, we would ultimately 
achieve nothing more than a new terminology. 
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Johann Christoph Schwab, “On Intelligible 
Fatalism in the Critical Philosophy,” 
Philosophisches Archiv 2(2) (1794), 26-33 


Like the previous essay, Schwab’s text appeared in the Philosophisches 
Archiv, which generally served as a platform for defenses of the 
Leibnizian—Wolffian philosophy against the Critical philosophy. It has 
been translated here in full. 


[26] 


In his Moral Philosophy, Prof. Schmid rejects Leibnizian—Wolffian 
determinism as a doctrine with which freedom cannot coexist." It has 
already been shown in this Archiv how unfounded his objections are.* At 
the present time we want to examine the doctrine which he calls inte/li- 
gible fatalism, and which he wants to posit in place of determinism. 

In the aforementioned work, Mr. Schmid specifically writes (p. 209, 
211): “if we do not want to assume any irrational chance, then we must 
conceive of all actions of a rational being as necessary and subject them to 
the causal laws of things in themselves”; “without the presupposition of 
a certain something [27] that grounds sensibility, the degrees of morality 
are absolutely incomprehensible”; and “therefore, in order to avoid 
chance we must assume an intelligible fatalism in all of our actions.”> 

I do not wish to repeat here the charge which has so often been leveled 
against the Critical philosophy, namely that it limits the principle of sufficient 
reason’ solely to the field of experience, but then applies this principle 
outside the sphere of experience by attributing causality to things in them- 
selves, although such a repetition would be sufficiently justified given that 
the Critical philosophy has never responded to this objection, despite all of 
the demands to do so.* Nevertheless, from time to time we must draw our 
reader’s attention to what the Critical philosophers still have to achieve. 

At present we are merely investigating what is gained by intelligible 
fatalism, and whether the difficulties with it are not just as problematic, 
indeed even more problematic, than with Leibnizian—Wolffian 
determinism. 
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Mr. Schmid levels the charge against the latter that, by virtue of this 
determinism, all of our actions [28] would take place in accordance with 
an ineluctable necessity.* But all of our actions are likewise necessary 
given intelligible fatalism; and to accept the contrary as possible would 
mean to assume an irrational chance (p. 209). Hence intelligible fatalism 
is in complete agreement with determinism with respect to the necessity 
of our actions. 

Now, with his fatalism, Mr. Schmid assumes intelligible grounds that 
hinder and limit reason in its efficacy, whereas in determinism (at least as 
Mr. Schmid conceives it) the necessity of actions stems from the concur- 
rence of world forces (p. 192). However, this amounts to the same thing: 
it is irrelevant whether my actions are necessarily determined by my 
situation®* in the world and the temporal circumstances in which I find 
myself, or by so-called intelligible grounds, by a causality that grounds 
my sensibility. In both cases my self-activity is restricted, namely 
restricted by something that is not in my control, for the intelligible 
grounds of my sensibility are not in my control. Thus, if freedom is 
incompatible [29] with Leibnizian—Wolffian determinism, then it is also 
incompatible with Mr. Schmid’s intelligible fatalism. 

Moreover, when we consider this fatalism more closely, it becomes 
apparent that it has more serious difficulties than determinism. For: 


1. the intelligible grounds that limit the self-activity of my reason 
must be conceived of as something coustant and unalterable, 
whereas the influence of natural forces to which I am subject can 
alter and diminish. Thus, the determinist hopes to overcome the 
forces opposed to his freedom. The fatalist cannot have this hope: 
his reason is in conflict with forces that are essentially unalterable. 

2. Mr. Schmid assumes a matter which is given to reason to be dealt 
with and which limits reason in its activity (p. 189). Now if this 
matter is distinct from the intelligible grounds (as Mr. Schmid never 
says that they are identical), then with intelligible fatalism we 
would have a twofold obstacle to the self-activity of reason, whereas 
in determinism reason is limited solely by sensibility. [30] 


The difficulties facing freedom that arise from intelligible fatalism are 
too obvious to have escaped Mr. Schmid’s attention: he attempts to remove 
them on p. 211. “Intelligible fatalism,” he writes in that very place, “cannot 
provide any determining ground of my actions or any principle of inactiv- 
ity since only what we are acquainted with can have a determining 
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influence on our actions, whereas the limits that define rational activity are 
absolutely indeterminable for us.”° I do not wish to reproach the incorrect, 
or at least completely arbitrary, proposition in this passage, namely that 


“a force, the degree of which we are not acquainted with, but of which 
we nevertheless know that it affects us, cannot influence our actions.” 


I merely note that in writing down this passage, Mr. Schmid did not think 
that Leibnizian—Wolffian determinism could be salvaged (if it were neces- 
sary to do so) and defended against his objections in precisely the same way 
he seeks to salvage his intelligible fatalism. “For,” one could say, “since 
only that with which we are acquainted can have a determining influence 
on our actions, but world forces, which affect us in every [31] action, are 
absolutely indeterminable for us, they can never be regarded as a determining 
ground of these actions.” If Mr. Schmid intended to say that we cognize the 
spatial and temporal circumstances under which we act, whereas the 
intelligible grounds that limit our self-activity cannot be cognized by us, 
then I reply that the distinction between thinking and cognizing (on which 
the Critical philosophy places so much importance, and which is a kind of 
talisman for that philosophy against so many objections) simply decides 
nothing here.’ For hopefully no Critical philosopher will claim that he can 
intuit the contribution of world forces to his actions: and then it is enough 
to think of the intelligible grounds and to know that they limit the self- 
activity of our reason. I do not need to sensibly intuit them in order to 
convince myself that I thereby cease to have absolute freedom. Such 
a thought will not prevent me from actually acting: and still less will the 
determinist be hindered or misled by his system in acting. 

Ultimately, one might ask whether, terminology notwithstanding, 
Mr. Schmid’s intelligible fatalism is not [32] at bottom identical with 
Leibnizian—Wolffian determinism. The matter, which, according to 
p- 189, is given to reason to be dealt with, and by means of which its 
activity is incited, can indeed be nothing but the sensations with which 
(according to the Leibnizian philosophy as well) all activity of our mind 
begins and out of which our representations and ideas are formed. Our 
reason (according to determinism as well) is directly or indirectly bound 
to these sensations in a relation, be it close or remote; sensibility limits 
but nevertheless does not abolish our self-activity, and thus our free- 
dom. When Mr. Schmid claims on p. 210 that our reason is bound to the 
sphere assigned to it, what does Leibnizian—Wolffian determinism say to 
the contrary? — But this is not the only case where Mr. Schmid, after 
having thought he had to distance himself from the Leibnizian— 
Wolffian philosophy, subsequently returned to it again. 
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Furthermore, that the consequences of intelligible fatalism are far 
more precarious than those of determinism is evidenced by the fact that, 
according to the former, there is no real blame and imputation, and no real 
punishment. It is not I who makes this inference, but [33] Mr. Schmid 
himself, who on p. 296 writes: “in the judgment of the infinite being,” 
who knows the intelligible obstacles to the finite agent’s self-activity that 
lie beyond his control, “there is no blame at all, but only more or less merit.” 
And on p. 306 he claims: “Punishment, as far as its pure concept is 
concerned, can be nothing but a /mited reward.” According to this, the 
greatest scoundrel need not be frightened by divine judgment: he has 
nothing to fear, but only hopes for a /esser reward than the virtuous person. 
He will certainly be content with that. However, I cannot guarantee him 
that he will not be rewarded merely as a thing in itself and punished as 
a phenomenon, in which case his empirical I might hardly receive its due. 
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Karl Leonhard Reinhold, Contributions to the 
Correction of Previous Misunderstandings 
of Philosophers, Volume 11, Concerning the 

Foundation of Philosophical Knowledge, 
Metaphysics, Ethics, Moral Religion, and 
Doctrine of Taste, Jena, 1794 


Reinhold’s text appeared as a volume comprising seven parts and two 
appendices. The translated selections are contained in part tv, “On the 
Complete Foundation of Ethics.” This part is divided further into three 
essays, the first two of which are translated here. The first is the intro- 
duction to part iv of the volume. The second, “On the Difference 
Between Volition and Desire with Respect to the Moral Law,” was 
originally published in the Philosopbisches Journal ftir Moralitat, Religion 
und Menschenwohl in 1793." The third essay is a further treatment of the 
relationship between volition and desire. In the rest of the volume 
Reinhold discusses the foundations of metaphysics, moral religion, 
and the doctrine of taste, among other topics. 


[207] 


IV. ON THE COMPLETE FOUNDATION OF ETHICS 


[209] 
Introduction 


(1) The complete scientific foundation of ethics can be discovered and 
established only by means of the thoroughly determined concept of 
the proper object of this science, which is the /aw of the will. 

(2) The will cannot be determinately distinguished from the other 
faculties of the mind without considering the law which alone 
befits it, and this Jaw cannot be distinguished from other laws 
without considering the will. 
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(3) Itis therefore just as futile to derive the determinate concept of 
the will simply from the concept of its law as to derive the 
determinate concept of this law simply from the concept of 
the will. 

(4) All previous parties of philosophers agree that rational agency" is 
the /aw peculiar to the wil [210] and that free agency” is the 
peculiar feature‘ of the will.’ 

(5) However, they disagree all the more about what is to be under- 
stood by acting rationally and freely, and their disagreement can 
be removed only by thoroughly determined concepts of that 
rationality and of that freedom which underlie a// actions of the 
will (hence immoral as well as moral actions), though only the 
proper actions of the will alone (hence neither actions of mere 
reason nor those of mere desire). 

(6) The Stoics derived the mark of freedom of the will from the law 
“act rationally,” and therefore posited this freedom in the mere 
rationality of action. 

(7) The Epicureans derived the law “act rationally” from their concept 
of freedom of the will; and since they conceived of this freedom as 
the capacity to act in accordance with pleasure or displeasure, they 
understood the law of the will as the precept by which the power of 
thinking guides the drive to gratification, and which receives the 
sanction of a law only through this drive.* [211] 

(8) To the extent that freedom belongs to the character of every 
action of the will (of moral as well as immoral actions), the Stoic 
concept of the wi//, in which freedom was attributed only to 
lawful, (or as this sect says) rational, volition, was an incorrect 
concept which inevitably had a pernicious influence on their 
entire ethics. 

(9) To the extent that the obligation in the law of the will, which is 
absolutely independent of pleasure and displeasure, belongs 
essentially to the character of this law, the Epicurean concept 
of this law, in which the rationality of an action is to be obliga- 
tory for the person only due to the action’s relation to pleasure 
or displeasure, was an incorrect concept that inevitably had 
a pernicious influence on the entire ethics of this sect.* 

(10) The most common definition" of volition as rational desire® among 
the more recent philosophers before Kant is supposed (in the 
opinion of its advocates) to combine the wwe aspects of the 
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(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


Reinhold 


Stoic and Epicurean concepts, but [in fact] combines only what is 
incorrect in both. [212] 

It contains the Stoics’ error of positing freedom of the will in 
independence from instinct and in dependence on reason. It 
contains the Epicureans’ error of positing the law of the will in 
the rational direction of the striving determined by pleasure or 
displeasure. 

Kant only made possible the thoroughly determined and correct 
concept of the wi// — which was neither explicitly presented in, 
nor tacitly made the basis of, any previous system of ethics — by 
establishing the determinate concept of the /aw of the will as 
much as this was possible without the antecedent definition of the 
will.’ 

He discovered the essence of this /aw insofar as he was the first 
to show its complete independence from all sanction through 
pleasure and displeasure,® and to show the quite peculiar kind of 
rationality that lies at the basis of morality. He did this by means 
of the distinction between the practical function of reason in its 
lawgiving for the will (in putting forth the moral law) and the 
theoretical function of reason in the governance, extension and 
enhancement of [213] the mere drive to gratification (in the 
drive to happiness). 

However, as long as the definition of the will, which was thereby 
made possible, is not brought to reality, as long as the concept of 
the faculty to which that practical law alone is applicable remains 
undetermined in its characteristic marks, then the concept of 
the law of the will is only secured against the Epicurean but by no 
means against the Stoic error. 

In his investigations on the practical law, Kant employed expos- 
itions in which he always presented only certain features® of 
volition considered in this or that regard, but by no means 
presented the feature” that is common to and peculiar to all actions 
of the will alone (e.g. the assertions: “the will is the causality of 
reason with respect to its actions;”? “the will is a capacity to act 
in accordance with principles, i.e. in accordance with the repre- 
sentation of laws;”'° “a capacity to bring something about in 
conformity with an idea,”’’ etc.). As long as these expositions 
are accepted as that definition which is absolutely indispensable 
to the forefront of every scientific presentation of ethics, [214] 
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then even the Kantian concept of the /aw of the will will inevitably 
be misunderstood, abused, and through it an ethics outrageous 
to sound understanding will be established.*? 

The concept of the law of the will is only first thoroughly 
determined if, besides the law of practical reason, that faculty 
distinct from this reason for which this law is given and through 
which the law is supposed to be executed and obeyed is also 
determinately thought in it. 

This faculty cannot be the faculty of desire inasmuch as by that 
is understood the faculty of the mind which is determinable by 
pleasure or displeasure, and which is subject only to the theoret- 
ical precepts of reason. 


(18) Just as little can that faculty be reason itself or a particular 


(19) 
(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


(23) 


capacity of reason to execute or to obey, solely through itself, 
the law which it puts forth independently of pleasure and 
displeasure. 

For this execution or observance can consist only in the action 
of the will, [215] hence not in a mere act of reason."3 

The action consisting in a mere act of reason to obey its own law 
would be only an involuntary manifestation of reason which is 
externally unhindered from observing its law, i.e. the necessary 
recoil of a steel spring when the external force ceases; and just as 
the blame for not observing the law would lie outside reason in 
the obstacles to its efficacy, the merit of observing the law would 
have to be sought in the mere absence of those obstacles. '* 
There would be absolutely no difference between an immoral 
and a nonmoral action, between guwi/t and innocence, and for that 
very reason no difference between a moral and a /egal action, and 
[therefore] no morality at all."5 

If, as a result of its consistency, the presentation of ethics that 
proceeds from such concepts of the will and of the law is not, in 
each of its doctrines, to insult sound understanding, which is 
guided by moral feeling, then it must seek to avoid the natural 
consequences of those doctrines by means of contrived expres- 
sions, [216] and thus come across as stilted, pedantic, and 
forced. 

Such a concept of the law of the will is absolutely contrary to not 
only the convictions (held by common and sound understand- 
ing) of the freedom indispensable to morality and immorality 
but also to the spirit and the letter of the entire doctrine of the 
Critique of Practical Reason, in which freedom of the will is asserted 
as a postulate of practical reason, i.e. as a presupposition to which 
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we are necessitated by consciousness of, and the concept of, the 


practical law. 


(24) It is impossible that this freedom postulated by practical reason 
be understood as the self-activity of reason. This self-activity 
already lies in the concept of freedom, consists in the independ- 
ence of its precept from pleasure and displeasure, and manifests 
itself solely through lawgiving. Instead, this freedom must be 
understood only as that self-activity of the person which is pre- 
supposed by the moral law in all actions of the will (both moral 
and immoral), through which this law can be observed as well as 
transgressed, *° and the possibility of which is by no means made 
comprehensible through the law, [217] but rather postulated by it 
precisely because this freedom cannot be comprehended. 

(25) The reality of this freedom, on the other hand, is not postulated 
by the law of the will, but rather is thought as something real in 
the thoroughly determined concept of that law because without 


it, the will is not at all conceivable as will. 


(26) In this determinate concept, which, expressed in words, consti- 
tutes the definition of the will, freedom is not merely a mark that 
does not contradict the remaining marks of the [concept of the] 
will, but rather that mark through which alone the remaining 


marks can be wnited in the concept of the will. 


(27) Freedom cannot be conceived without contradiction in all pre- 
viously proposed definitions of the will, and in the correct 
definition the will would be inconceivable without freedom. 

(28) Butalso, none of the previous definitions fulfilled the conditions 
of a regular, logically correct explanation in that none of them 
were (1) jointly applicable to a// actions of the will (to morally 
good and morally evil actions); nor [218] (2) exclusively applic- 
able to the actions of the will distinct from the manifestations of 


involuntary desire. 


(29) In all volition (but also only in volition proper), the act of desire, 
which always occurs in volition, is distinct from the act of 


decision, i.e. appetite* is distinct from resolve.'7 


(30) The act of desire consists in an involuntary striving not of the 
person, but rather im the person, and is a demand upon the 
person by the drive to gratification, which is supported by 
deliberation. The act of decision, on the other hand, consists 
in the voluntary (in the strongest sense) manifestation not in the 


* Geliisten. The German Geliisten is rendered as “appetite” in the remainder of 


this text. 
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person, but rather of the person himself, which determines the 
satisfaction or nonsatisfaction [of desire] (to the extent these 
depend upon the person himself)."* 

‘That action which consists in satisfying a desire, the ground of 
which lies solely in the demand of desire (by which the person is 
unconsciously entranced) and zot in decision, is not an action of 
the will." 

The action which consists in that satisfaction or nonsatisfaction 
of a [219] desire, the ground of which lies in decision, or in the 
self-determination of the person, is an action of the will; and the 
will is the capacity of the person to determine himself, through himself, 
to satisfy or not satisfy a desire.”° 

By virtue of the independence of decision from the demand of 
desire, decision is conceived as the act of self-determination of 
the person. That this independence is not an illusion is made 
evident by the consciousness of the unique law, which in actions of 
the will announces itself prior to decision, is thought through 
the ought, and is called the moral law or the law of the will. 

This ought is essentially distinct from the must in that: (1) the 
ought always indicates an unconditional necessity while the must 
sometimes designates only a conditional necessity; (2) the ought is 
nevertheless conceived as an avoidable necessity, but the must is 
conceived as an wnavoidable necessity. It is absolutely necessary that 
I refrain from voluntarily damaging another’s property; and it 
remains absolutely [220] necessary even when I act to the 
contrary. 

This necessity that is thought in the ought can be thought as 
simultaneously unconditional and avoidable only insofar as it is 
peculiar to a law which, on the one hand, is grounded solely in 
mere or pure reason and is therefore absolutely unconditional, 
but on the other hand is given only for freedom. Precisely 
because that law can be obeyed only through freedom, it can 
also be transgressed through freedom. 

The act of self-determination in volition (decision) must — to the 
extent it is subject to the unconditionally necessary law — be 
absolutely independent from necessitation by both practical rea- 
son and by pleasure or displeasure, and consequently must be 
absolutely free. It must be independent from zecessitation by 
pleasure and displeasure because otherwise it would be subject 
to a conditioned necessity (i.e. conditioned by pleasure and 
displeasure). It must be independent from necessitation by prac- 
tical reason because otherwise it would be subject to an 
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unavoidable necessity and thus would not be subject to the 
necessity of the ought in any instance.*’ 

If decision were subject to necessitation by mere reason, [221] 
then the moral law would be valid only in those instances, would 
be necessary only in those instances, in which it would actually 
be observed and thus would have only conditional necessity. 
The unconditionality of the ought is conceivable only insofar as its 
necessity concerns solely those manifestations which neither 
establish nor abolish the law, but merely presuppose it. 

The moral law would not be absolutely necessary if it did not stand 
firm even in cases where it is transgressed. It would not be a law 
for all actions of the will, be they in conformity with or contrary 
to it. The moral law would not necessarily be thought as the same 
law through the concept of immoral action as through the 
concept of moral action. 

The difference between immoral (morally evil) and merely non- 
moral, but imprudent, action is conceivable only insofar as in the 
latter a precept of reason is transgressed which was a /aw only 
under the condition of a sanction by pleasure or displeasure, and 
which is not a law in the case where this precept is transgressed 
because pleasure or displeasure thwart it; by contrast, in 
immoral action a precept of reason [222] is transgressed which 
remains a law even in the case of transgression, and which 
announces itself as law through the character (peculiar to this 
transgression) of imputation, blame, contempt. 

The difference between the ought and the must, the law of the 
will and the law of mere desire, the moral law and the law of nature 
thus presupposes freedom as a special faculty distinct from reason 
(practical and theoretical) as well as from the faculty of desire 
determinable by pleasure and displeasure. This faculty is neither 
individually nor jointly explicable by these other faculties from 
which it is distinct, and is thus an original faculty, namely the 
capacity of the person to be the absolute cause of those actions 
peculiar to the will.** 

Reason is called, and is, merely theoretical reason to the extent that 
it gives precepts to the drive to gratification active in the act of 
desire, through insight guides the striving determined by pleas- 
ure and displeasure, and thus presents only such laws that are 
valid by virtue of pleasure and displeasure. Reason is called, and 
is, practical insofar as it gives a /aw to freedom, [223] the latter of 
which occurs in volition solely in the act of decision and is 
essential to it. This law is a law independent of pleasure and 
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displeasure, and in this independence can be thought as a Jaw 
only insofar as it is necessary merely for (but by no means necessary 
through) that freedom, and hence is also independent of the 
action of freedom. 

Reason can thus be thought as practical reason neither without 
that freedom essentially distinct from it, nor without its own 
independence from pleasure and displeasure. 

The moral lawfulness (moral goodness) of a moral action is 
distinct from the mere legality of a nonmoral action in that it 
is the agreement — for its own sake — of free decision with the 
law, or with reason’s necessary mode of action. The satisfaction 
or nonsatisfaction of desire constitutes the matter of the action. 
The person must resolve to satisfy or not satisfy desire because of 
its lawfulness. This is conceivable only insofar as the person 
requires no other ground in order to make lawfulness the incen- 
tive of his decision, [224] which depends solely on him, and 
hence insofar as the person has the capacity to be the absolute 
cause of the agreement of his decision with the law. 

If, in morally good action, the law were executed not through this 
freedom, but rather through reason, then the ground of the 
agreement of the action with the law would lie partly in the 
circumstances outside the person, which did not hinder (and 
perhaps even promoted) reason in its efficacy, and partly in the 
unavoidable necessity with which reason, left to itself, is opera- 
tive. The agreement of the action with the law would by no 
means be the ground and the consequence of moral decision; 
rather, this decision would be nothing but a naturally necessary 
unavoidable consequence of reason’s mode of action solely 
possible under favorable external circumstances. 

Thus, no distinction between legality and morality would be 
conceivable without freedom, which is just as essentially distinct 
from practical reason as from the drive to gratification. 

The moral unlawfulness of an action, its immorality, [225] is 
distinct from the mere illegality of a nonmoral action in that it 
consists in the intentional, hence deliberate, transgression of the 
law. This transgression is possible only if the satisfaction of 
desire, which constitutes the matter of immoral action, is 
resolved upon through freedom contrary to the demand of the 
law and for the sake of pleasure or displeasure, or what is the 
same, if the person makes pleasure or displeasure the determin- 
ing ground of decision contrary to the law. But this is conceiv- 
able only insofar as the person requires no ground besides 
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freedom to choose pleasure or displeasure over the law, which 
depends solely on him, and hence insofar as the person has the 
capacity to be the absolute cause of the discrepancy between his 
decision and the law. 

If, in immoral action, pleasure or displeasure were chosen over 
the law not through freedom, but as a result of unavoidable 
necessity, then the ground of the unlawfulness of the action 
would not lie solely in the person, but partly in external circum- 
stances and partly in the weakness of reason. The moral law could 
then not be valid [226] for every will, but only for the will of 
certain human beings favored by nature regarding their internal 
and external circumstances." No action contrary to the law is 
conceivable whatsoever in regard to such human beings, nor in 
regard to those for whom that law is not given at all. 

No distinction between immoral and merely nonmoral action 
would be conceivable without freedom, which is just as essen- 
tially distinct from practical reason as from the drive to 
gratification. 

No conscience is conceivable without this freedom — no imput- 
ation, which with respect to both merit and blame presupposes 
the capacity of the person to be the absolute cause of action, the 
capacity to obey the law through an act that also could have 
transgressed it, or to transgress the law through an act that also 
could have obeyed it. 

By power of choice in the narrower sense can be understood only 
this absolute freedom which occurs in volition alone, and this 
designation can be attributed to actions that have their ground in 
representations in general and to effects independent from exter- 
nal compulsion [227] only in a wider sense, namely to the extent 
that these have an exterior similarity to actions of the will. 
Concerning moral judgment, common and sound understanding 
distinguishes decision, which it conceives as the act of the mere 
power of choice,*? from the demand of conscience (the act of prac- 
tical reason) as well as from the demand of appetite (the act of 
desire, or of the drive to gratification guided by theoretical 
reason). In its capacity to grasp decision, common and sound 
understanding is conscious of the freedom to act either accord- 
ing to the demands of conscience or according to the demands of 
appetite. 
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(52) Common and sound understanding is thus in agreement with 
philosophizing reason insofar as the latter declares the will to be 
the capacity of the person to be the absolute cause of the 
satisfaction or nonsatisfaction of desire. 

(53) Since the satisfaction or nonsatisfaction of desire can be 
a volition only insofar as it is subject to the absolute capacity of 
the person, i.e. insofar as it is free, the [228] universal and 
characteristic form of the will consists in freedom. 

(54) Since freedom can pertain to volition only insofar as volition is 
neither the lawgiving of practical reason nor the demand of 
desire, but rather the satisfaction or nonsatisfaction of the latter 
according to or contrary to the law of the former, the only 
possible matter of the will is this satisfaction or nonsatisfaction. 

(55) The particular form characteristic of every single action of the 
will consists in the relation of freedom to its law, hence either in 
morality or immorality depending on whether freedom deter- 
mines itself for or against the law. 

(56) The complete foundation of ethics can be discovered through this 
thoroughly determined concept of the will alone. This foundation 
consists: first, in the ground of the distinction between the law of 
the will and the law of desire, between morality and legality, 
between moral and nonmoral action; second, in the ground of the 
connection between the law of the will and the laws of desire, and 
the [229] subordination of the latter to the former. 


The first of the following treatises examines the concept of the will 
with respect to the form of the will and the second one examines this 
concept with respect to the matter of the will. The former treatise 
elucidates the difference between volition proper and mere deliberative 
desire, and the difference between freedom and practical reason, as well 
as between freedom and desire that is determined by pleasure and 
displeasure and guided by the power of thinking. The latter treatise 
elucidates the connection between freedom and both of these other 
faculties. [230] 


ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN VOLITION AND DESIRE 
WITH RESPECT TO THE MORAL LAW 


To Mr. Professor Schmid In Jena 
Dearest Friend! 
Your objections to my theory of freedom leave hardly any doubt not only 
that the two of us have essentially different views on the will and its 
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characteristic Jaw, but also that your fundamental concept of morality 
deviates entirely from the concept which the Critique of Practical 
Reason presents and which you believe and confess to have accepted, at 
least regarding its essential determinations. [231] One of us must have 
misunderstood this fundamental concept: either I, who believe to have 
grasped that concept only insofar as by “oral action in general” (moral 
and immoral) I conceive of the action of absolute freedom, which is 
essentially distinct from all self-activity of mere reason, and which either 
obeys or transgresses the practical law (put forth by the self-activity of 
reason for that freedom); — or you, who by no means intends to diverge 
from the same fundamental concept by attributing moral action solely to 
practical reason, restricting the freedom necessary for moral action to 
the self-activity of this reason, denying freedom to immoral actions and 
thereby abolishing the essential difference between those actions and 
merely nonmoral actions.** 

I consider it my duty to reply in detail to your astute objections and 
(at least for the sake of those objections) to disclose the present letter to 
the philosophical public.*> The more it seems that our discussions bring 
us further apart in our convictions rather than [232] closer together, all 
the more do those discussions seem to me to be suited to cast new light 
on the still controversial principles of the most important of all sciences. 

We ourselves are anything but in agreement on the fact of conscious- 
ness, which you appear to concede to me, and which consists in the 
distinction between the demand of conscience and the demand of 
appetite, and the distinction between both of these and decision. You 
find this fact only in morally good actions.”° I find it also in those actions 
that I call immoral and distinguish from the merely nonmoral actions 
precisely in that the aforementioned fact is not found in the latter.*? It is 
the fact* from which I draw the concept of an action of the will in general 
(of the immoral will as well as the moral will). I know that merely 
nonmoral involuntary actions produced by a desire, in which mere 
theoretical reason is active, are also ascribed to the will; but I also know 
that the dispute among philosophers on will and freedom is already 
proof enough that philosophy has lacked an adequately determined 
concept which the [233] philosophical use of language must establish 
and the ordinary use of language must improve upon. 

I cannot conceive of any proper action of the will in which: (1) 
a demand of the drive determined by pleasure and displeasure, i.e. 
a desire, is not made known; (2) the demand of practical reason, the 
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voice of conscience, is not made known; and (3) a decision distinct from 
these two demands does not occur.*® If even just one of these three 
conditions is lacking, then no volition proper takes place. The demand 
of desire is directed at the person in the action of the will, and its object is 
the satisfaction of the drive to gratification to the extent that this is 
possible through decision (though without regard for the practical law). 
The demand of practical reason is likewise directed only at the person, 
and its object is either the satisfaction or the nonsatisfaction of the drive 
to gratification to the extent this is possible through decision, namely out 
of mere consideration of the Jawfulness of the decision. The decision is the 
action of the person himself, and its object is either mere satisfaction of 
appetite without consideration of the law present [2 3.4] in consciousness, 
or satisfaction or nonsatisfaction out of consideration for the law. 

The /aw of conscience has the satisfaction or nonsatisfaction of a desire 
as its object only insofar as both are in our control, insofar as we are able to 
determine ourselves to both. Its proximate and immediate object is thus 
decision, which can be this object only insofar as it is free, i.e. insofar as — 
in and for itself — it is independent of the law, and presupposes the 
capacity to either obey or transgress the law. In both cases this capacity 
must be essentially distinct from reason: in the one case because otherwise it 
could not reject the law of reason, and in the other because otherwise it 
could not freely take up this law. 

Of course, I admittedly owe you a more precise account of this, which 
I am about to give in the same order in which the remarks that make up 
the content of your letter invite me to do so. 

“First of all,” you write, “I concede without objection that I find 
myself guilty of a confusion of language in that I do not distinguish 
carefully enough the performance of an action in accordance with and 
for the sake of the law* [235] from consciousness of the law, which 
indeed can be distinguished clearly enough in consciousness. 
However, on the other hand, you seem to overly separate these two 
acts which I did not distinguish and to conceive of them as independent 
of each other, since, it seems to me, their difference reveals itself in 
consciousness just as clearly as, but not more clearly than, their real 
connection.” I find that in this first remark of your letter you have 
already shifted our true point of contention and restricted the main 
question to morally good actions since that question actually concerns 
moral actions in general (the genus to which good and evi actions are 
related as species). Now I cannot think this genus of actions without three 
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essentially distinct acts which, indeed, are also essentially connected, but 
only insofar as without them action of the will and its morality would be 
altogether impossible: the act of involuntary desire, the act of practical 
reason engaged in positing and announcing its law, and the act of 
freedom, which acts through decision. The act of freedom indeed stands 
in connection with [236] the act of lawgiving in every moral action 
because the law concerns only freedom, is given only for freedom, can 
be obeyed and transgressed only through freedom, and thus because 
good and evil actions of the will can be thought just as little without the 
act of lawgiving as without the act of freedom, which is essentially 
distinct from that lawgiving. In action in accordance with the law and in 
action contrary to the law, the act of freedom, as act of freedom, is 
(generically) one and the same, as is also the case with the act of lawgiving. 
Only in this way does morally evil action have a common essence with 
morally good action, which distinguishes immoral from illegal action and 
morally good from legal action. This essence consists in it being through 
freedom, not through reason, that the person is the author of his actions 
either in conformity with or contrary to reason, the latter of which are 
not called imprudent, but evil only because they do not take place from 
a lack of reason’s effect, but take place through freedom despite reason’s 
effect. Similarly, actions in conformity with reason are not called pru- 
dent, but good because they take place not through the mere effect of 
reason, but through freedom, and indeed such that given the same effect 
of reason the opposite could have taken place [237] through precisely 
the same freedom. I am convinced that the merit, worth, and essence of 
morally good action depends on this latter circumstance so entirely that 
I can by no means conceive of such an action without attributing the 
performance of the action in accordance with the law to a capacity 
entirely distinct from reason.* 

“The stronger and louder, the more firmly and certainly, the more 
clearly and unequivocally practical reason speaks in consciousness, all 
the more certainly does the will comply. I choose between right and 
utility; but I choose the most powerful voice, and if the law hovers before 
my eyes as my law, and if I see its application to the present case before 
my eyes, definitely and unequivocally, then I always act as the law 
demands.” — For my part, I cannot conceive of any degrees of practical 
reason. Its voice always says the very same thing and in the same way. It is 
admittedly heard only in the state of circumspection; but it also speaks 
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only in this state and for this state. It has no voice at all in the mere 
effects of involuntary desire, be it rational or irrational desire. It [238] 
therefore cannot be drowned out by any stronger voice of mere appetite; 
it speaks only in the state of the voluntary satisfaction or nonsatisfaction 
of desire, for which alone it presents its law. In this state of proper 
volition, the demand of appetite obtains preponderance over the 
demand of conscience only insofar as it is granted this preponderance 
through freedom. To be sure, the voice of reason is beard more loudly, 
strongly, etc. in a character fortified by virtue. But if the so-called virtue 
of temperament is not at issue here, then the voice of reason being heard 
better is a result of the freedom that achieved this character. 
Circumspection is an essential condition of every act of the will. The 
evildoer (not the unfortunate man who just has a malevolent tempera- 
ment) can bring it about that he ceases to hear the voice of conscience 
because he destroyed circumspection by giving in time and time again. On 
the contrary, by voluntarily subordinating the satisfaction of his appetite 
to his conscience, the virtuous man gradually achieved a pliability of 
appetite itself and an ability [239] to abide in the state of circumspection, 
an improvement of his temperament in general, through which morality 
is made easier for him without infringing upon its deserving merit 
because this greater ease is a result of his freedom. 

“Tam aware that I never act directly contrary to my conscience, never 
knowingly contradict the demand of practical reason, that I act contrary 
to duty only in the case of ignorance, of the obscurity of my representa- 
tions, of doubt about what is right and good, or if the law was removed 
from my consciousness (?)." And since this hardly seems to me to be 
something special or acquired, I appear to myself to be such a poor 
sinner and even poorer than my brothers and sisters beside me ever 
could be.” Unfortunately, I cannot say this of my conscience. 1 am only 
aware that I act nonmorally and without actual volition far more often 
than morally and immorally and through actual volition. If the law were 
removed from my consciousness and I acted against it, then I would only 
be aware of an illegal action, by no means of an action contrary to duty. 
[240] Finally, I am aware that I did not resolve upon an unlawful action 
because it is unlawful, but I am afraid I have resolved upon actions that are 
unlawful and have done so aware that they are unlawful. Only to this 
extent can I call myself a sinner. 

“To me, J will means: ‘I decide by choice.’ To this extent I agree with 
you and I regret that I have not clearly and explicitly said that. To me, 
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I desire means: ‘I endeavor to use my powers in a certain way without 
choice.” For me, on the other hand, J will does not mean “I decide by 
choice,” partly because I cannot conceive of any decision proper without 
choice, partly because decision — insofar as it is to signify the act of 
volition — by no means presupposes just any kind of choice by any 
choosing agent, but presupposes a particular kind of choice. For me, 
Iwill means: “I determine myself to the satisfaction or nonsatisfaction of 
a desire.” J desire in no way means to me “I endeavor to use my powers in 
4 certain way, without choice,” as it does for you. For I can conceive of 
a desire without actually [241] endeavoring to use my powers, and an 
endeavor to use my powers that is not merely a desire. For me desire is 
a striving for pleasure and through pleasure; and I distinguish the act of 
desire from the deed which is a result of a mere desire, just as much as 
I distinguish the act of volition from the deed which is the intentional, 
immediate result of that act and which, only as such and taken together 
with the act of volition, is called an action of the person in the strictest 
sense. 

Willing and choosing are not the same to me even though I maintain 
that choice in the strictest sense of the word occurs only in volition.’? If 
a current but smaller enjoyment comes into collision with a future but 
greater enjoyment and one is chosen over the other, this is arguably also 
called choosing. However, as long as this takes place only through merely 
involuntary desire (even if it involves reasoning)* and the ground of the 
preference lies merely in the involuntary preponderance of the one pleas- 
ure over the other, as long as the choice does not occur through the will, 
through an act of self-determination to one of two equally possible 
options, [242] then I cannot recognize it as my choice. Not I, but rather 
pleasure or displeasure guided by the power of thinking chose for me. 

“I would like to say: there is a sensible and a rational desire. If my 
sensibility does not conflict with reason, then I act only from rational 
desire; for in that case there is no choice for me.” — In every merely 
instinctual desire, no such desire takes place. For where reason is not 
efficacious at all, sensibility cannot contradict it either. And yet you will 
not call merely instinctual desire a rational desire because of that. But 
rational desire modified by the power of thinking, appetite awakened 
and guided by deliberation, can very often come into conflict with the 
demand of practical reason and is always in such a conflict to the extent 
that this desire urges satisfaction for the sake of pleasure, the opposite of the 
demand of practical reason. 
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“I can admittedly will, ie. choose, what is not good but not what is 
evil because I can only will what I desire. But I do not desire [243] 
anything evil at all.” — This certainly follows from your concepts of 
volition and desire. According to mine, however, I can will the opposite of 
what I desire. For according to me volition is to determine myself to the 
satisfaction or nonsatisfaction of my desire.3° To the extent that I will, 
I by no means desire; and to the extent I desire, I do not will. What 
I desire is neither good nor evil (in the moral sense). But what I will is 
either good or evil, and to be sure, by virtue of my volition itself. Even 
the practical law is only good as a law of the will insofar as it is a law 
for the freedom of the person, which is distinct from reason, and 
insofar as with all of its necessity it not only does not abolish freedom, 
but rather exists only for it and can be fulfilled only through it. This 
freedom is not the self-activity of practical reason, which is entirely 
involuntary, and which consists only in the independence of the act of 
reason from the drive to gratification in positing the law, and in the 
obligation independent of the sanction by pleasure and displeasure. “I 
do not desire anything evil at all,” you say. I gladly grant that because 
evil (in the moral sense), i.e. that satisfaction of [244] appetite which 
contradicts the /aw of freedom, cannot be an object of desire, but only 
an object of volition. 

“My actions are thus not free even though my will is determined by 
something free, by practical reason.” Here not only by “will” but also by 
“practical reason” you are thinking something entirely different than me. 
For me the essential character of the person, insofar as he has a will, is to 
be able to determine himself and not be determined by anything. Also, I can 
recognize a lawful action as moral only insofar as I am not determined by 
my involuntarily active reason, but rather have determined myself 
according to the demand of the involuntarily posited law. The practical 
aspect of reason consists partly in that it se/f-actively posits the law, partly 
in that the law is given solely for the freedom distinct from reason itself. 
Reason can become practical through freedom, which is distinct from it, 
in the sense that the satisfaction or nonsatisfaction of desire is really 
determined by it and not merely determined in idea. Reason gives the law 
to freedom and this law is essentially distinct [245] from the laws of 
desire (psychological Jaws of nature, e.g. the law of striving for happiness) 
only insofar as desire is not volition, insofar as the former is involuntary 
and the latter free, insofar as the law of the former is unavoidable but the 
law of the latter is obeyed only freely and, for that reason, can also not be 
obeyed. 

“When I think of a ground of actions, I think of something with 
which — when it is posited — something else is regularly connected 
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(which, when the ground is thought with the consequence sensibly, is 
called a cause and the consequence is called an effect). That which posits 
nothing else regularly, thus necessarily, is not a ground. Therefore, 
I cannot call your freedom a ground because when I posit it, nothing 
else determinate and regular is posited. Here I am once again at the 
problem* of chance under the name of a ground that lacks precisely the 
essential property of a ground, namely the determinacy of a solely 
possible consequence.” — Here I believe to find myself at the actual 
source of all of your objections to the absolute freedom of the will — 
which /ie in your previous concept of ground in general, in which concept 
you incorporated [246] a mark that I can neither find nor accommodate 
in my concept. If ground in general is to be thought, and not a particular 
species of ground, then I may not incorporate in that concept anything of 
the way in which the ground becomes a ground, whether through itself 
or through something else, whether necessarily or contingently. For me 
ground is in general that which relates to something distinct from it, as 
the antecedent relates to the consequent of a hypothetical judgment. 
Ground is thus not that with which but rather through which something 
else is posited. In hypothetical judgment, the marks of determinately 
posited, of lawful, of solely possible belong only to the consequent, not 
the antecedent, for which it must be settled e/sewhere and in the concept 
of which it must remain undetermined whether necessity or contin- 
gency belongs to it. The determinacy of the consequence is connected 
with the ground in general, but may not be transferred to the ground in 
general insofar as it is distinct from the consequence. The consequence 
is posited through the ground, not the ground through the conse- 
quence. The consequence therefore always has necessity, but for that 
reason the ground by no means does, and the necessity of the conse- 
quence [247] is either hypothetical or absolute depending on whether the 
ground operates contingently or necessarily. You therefore unjustifiably 
call the determinacy of the consequence an essential property of the ground. 
In the concept of ground in general, this determinacy is only an essential 
property of the consequence; it is posited only through the ground and can be 
posited contingently or necessarily through the ground. There is at least 
an ambiguity, my dear friend, when you call the determinacy of the 
consequence a property of the ground. If, by that, you mean to say nothing 
more than that no ground can be thought without a consequence deter- 
mined through it, then you are right. But if you mean that no ground can 
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be thought without a consequence determined in the ground itself, then 
we must disagree. 

The consequence can be thought as determined in the ground itself 
only when and insofar as the ground becomes a ground through some- 
thing else, where the consequence is thus posited by the ground only 
insofar as the ground is posited by another ground. The demand of 
practical reason on the person, to make use of a relevant example, is thus 
a consequence determined not merely through but also in this reason, and 
therefore this demand is an [248] absolutely necessary consequence of 
practical reason. I said this demand is determined in reason — namely in its 
form, which reason could not determine itself, could not give itself, but 
which is given in reason and with reason. By contrast, the fulfillment of this 
demand is therefore not a consequence determined merely through prac- 
tical reason and definitely not a consequence determined in practical 
reason, but rather a consequence determined through the will by means 
of practical reason. It is definitely not determined in the will because it is 
not at all the case that only one of two opposed courses of action is given 
through the will, but rather both are given with the capacity to determine 
oneself to one of them, or what is the same, the capacity to be through 
oneself the ground of action, i.e. an absolute cause. 

I can certainly call my freedom a ground because when I posit it, that 
which must be thought as posited in both the concept of a ground in 
general and the concept of an absolute ground is really posited through 
it. That which is determinate and regular [in an action of the will] is 
posited through freedom in the person’s capacity to be a ground.*" It is 
the free character of the real action [249] of the will, the connection of 
the action, as consequence, with the capacity of self-determination as 
ground in the person, and therewith morality, imputability, merit or 
blame. (A solely possible, determined course of action is given to the 
person by practical reason, and thus the person is not self-determining 
through practical reason.) 

“T do not understand and [ also cannot pretend to understand what it 
means,” to elevate occasioning grounds to determining grounds. “And 
yet I will not at all be missing a capacity that necessarily belongs to 
a moral cause and that all of my brothers and sisters are supposed to 
have, the capacity to elevate occasioning causes to determining causes, 
which perhaps would actually have to be metaphysical freedom, which 
becomes moral freedom as soon as one conceives of the occasions as 
a selfish and unselfish drive. Do not laugh at my simplicity! As I was 
reading you write of this capacity in such a resolute and confident 
manner, I sometimes felt as if I were not such a human being, or as if 
I could not become conscious of this capacity. I found peace in that [2 50] 
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Iresemble such a human being, and just as the animals have an Analogum 
rationis, so I have an analogum libertatis that ultimately amounts to the 
same thing and enables me to be tolerated among such actual human 
beings and to be able to conduct myself and pursue my aspirations as 
I see fit.” I am truly lucky that I cannot form a proper concept of this 
capacity which is somewhat lacking in me, nor imagine and indicate its 
excellence. As such, I cannot grieve over my crippled nature and instead 
rejoice that I am getting along pretty well with it.” — In philosophy (or as 
a philosopher), where everything depends on concepts and their consti- 
tution, one indeed really possesses only that of which one has formed the 
proper concept. One of us lacks the proper concept of freedom, which is 
equally really present in us both as moral beings; and for that reason, 
each of us, as philosophers, believes to possess something different in 
this freedom. If it were not so difficult for you to understand my 
concept — or rather to make it your own, because you intertwined your 
concept bit by bit with the entire system of your theoretical and practical 
philosophy [251] with so much ingenuity, diligence, and skill — then with 
my concept you would at once find yourself in possession of that 
capacity, regarding the lack of which you console yourself so sincerely, 
or waggishly? You give me a very welcome occasion to discuss the 
expression “to elevate occasioning causes to determining ones.” 

“I wish you would have explained yourself more precisely concerning 
the concepts of a ground, an occasioning ground and a determining 
ground, and concerning the elevation of the one to the other as well as 
whether this elevation is bound by a determinate rule or not. I can think 
of the occasion of an action, taken as the material condition (conditio sine 
qua non) of an action, as a disjunction of action. But I cannot wrap my 
head around thinking of being a ground as an either/or of what is 
grounded.” — Occasion, condition, conditio sine qua non can indeed be 
considered collectively under the common designation of a ground in 
general inasmuch as they all signify something through which some- 
thing else is determinately posited; that which is grounded through the 
two occasioning grounds, or if [252] this phrasing displeases you, the 
conditio sine quibus non of volition, is nothing but the objective possibility 
of self-determination in volition, which depends on there being more 
than one object present. The ground of the subjective possibility of self- 
determination is freedom itself, as a capacity of the person which can be 
thought only with an either/or of what is grounded through freedom, 
i.e. only with the possibility of choosing one of two opposed objects.” 
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“T would like to distinguish the empirical and the pure will as follows: the 
will is the capacity to choose, either between the agreeable and less 
agreeable but useful — empirical will — or between the useful and agree- 
able and the good — (morally) pure will.” — I confess that I understand 
nothing of this classification. Indeed, you are not speaking of the choice 
(very improperly so called) which occurs in mere involuntary desire 
where either the stronger pleasure outweighs a weaker one in me or 
the drive to gratification guided by the power of thinking prevails over 
a mere sensible stimulus, and in both cases only something is effected in 
the person, who by no means is efficacious through his will. If the issue is 
choice proper, which takes place in the state [253] of volition, then 
I assert that choice can never occur between the merely agreeable and 
merely useful and the good, and thus that what you call empirical and 
pure volition is inconceivable to me. For as soon as the state of circum- 
spection is present, in which the deed is not a mere consequence of an 
involuntary desire but is resolved on by the will, then the case also arises 
where the law of the will is promulgated by practical reason — for 
practical reason is active without the will just as little as the will is active 
without practical reason — and then the person has no other choice but to 
determine himself either through the law or through pleasure and 
displeasure. In this case the agreeable and useful is always good or evil 
depending on whether it is in conformity with or contrary to the law. 
The merely useful becomes evil as soon as it opposes the morally good 
and, indeed, solely insofar as the will chooses it over what is lawful. 
However, in your opinion this never occurs because: 

“To the extent a choice really occurs, in the first case I do not fail to 
choose the [254] useful and in the second case I do not fail to choose 
the good.” — In my terminology and according to my concepts this 
means that in the state of involuntary desire, but which is modified by 
theoretical reason, I can be determined by nothing but the useful, but 
that in the state of volition, presupposing that I take up the law through 
freedom, I can will only the good (or more precisely, can will only in 
a way that is good). But for me there is also a state of volition in which 
I do not take up the self-announcing law of the will, but rather deter- 
mine myself through pleasure against the law, and then I fail to choose 
the good and choose evil. 

“However, choice does not always occur; or, the choice might be 
confused, rushed, or the outcome forgotten (before the action takes 
place) through no fault of my own, and now the foolish or nonmoral action 
is completed. I lament the fate that hindered me from doing better, and 
I rejoice in finding resources and means, through which I hope to gradually 
become blessed with what is most excellent.” — Indeed, there are also 
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merely nonmoral actions, which are not called [255] immoral, or evil, but 
foolish simply because they are not brought about through freedom. You 
yourself, dear friend, distinguish these actions from immoral actions with 
the name “nonmoral,” which you attach to them. But these are opposed 
not to morally good actions, but to moral actions in general. How do you 
come to speak here of these actions which are indifferent in a moral respect 
and which could never be called volitional actions? — 

“I grant an absolute first ground and in the case of morally good 
actions I find it in reason, which not only gives a law but also urges its 
execution (though not always with the same force). Here it is legislative 
and executive power combined in one.” — Why do you again speak here 
only of morally good action and not of action of the will as such? The 
ground of the action of reason is reason, and the ground of the action of 
the will is the will, which, according to my concept of the latter, has the 
special property that among all of our faculties it alone is entirely free. 
Good and evil actions, as actions of the will, as actions of one [256] and 
the same faculty, have their common ground in freedom. You, dear 
friend, find the ultimate ground of morally good action in reason — you 
find it in reason absolutely — but I find it only insofar as the action is good 
(not insofar as it is an action of the will) and is distinct from morally evil 
action by virtue of the fact that in the latter freedom operates through 
pleasure and in the former through practical reason. But by presenting its 
law reason is effective in both cases. Without this effect neither morally 
evil nor morally good action is conceivable. However, only in morally 
good action does this effect become the ground of action, and it becomes 
so only through freedom. Reason cannot actually act in any case.*” Action 
is the effect of mere personality, not of something in the person, but of 
the person himself, who can act only through freedom. “Reason,” you 
say, “not only gives a law, but also urges its execution (though not always 
with the same force).” — Reason can urge the fulfillment of its law only 
insofar as it presents the law as absolutely necessary, as absolute law. It 
cannot make any use of another motive [257] to fulfill the law because the 
law can be fulfilled only for its own sake. In the case of laws of desire, 
reason presents only a rule, the fulfillment of which is urged by the drive 
to gratification. But the rule that reason gives for volition is only a law 
insofar as reason alone urges its fulfillment, namely by announcing its 
fulfillment as absolutely necessary. Precisely for that reason this law 
presupposes a capacity to fulfill it, which is equally essentially distinct 
from involuntary desire and from reason. If, however, you substitute 
mere reason for this capacity, then reason prescribes reason a law that 
reason does not always execute, gives itself what it already has though 
without always receiving it, binds itself to the sole mode of action to 
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which it is already bound, but to which it nevertheless cannot always be 
bound!! Finally, is urging the fulfillment of the law and really fulfilling it 
the same? And what is it in the person then that is being urged regarding 
this fulfillment? That which the law really fulfills and also cannot fulfill 
because it must be urged? “Here,” you say, “it is [258] legislative and 
executive power combined in one.” Indeed, in a subject, but surely not in 
a capacity! Reason does not carry out the law that it presents; the person 
does (through freedom), the person who, as a moral agent (good and evil), 
by no means plays the role of mere spectator with respect to the effects of 
reason and sensibility in him. 

“Whether the law is heard and respected largely depends on the 
promulgation of the law, and this is also a matter of reason. It can be 
drowned out and I do not know what that really is. But it is something 
that I did not do and also do not approve once I can recollect.” — What 
does the state in which the practical law is not heard concern us here? We 
are talking about the state of a proper action of the will, in which by 
promulgation of the practical law I can conceive of nothing but con- 
sciousness of the law as such. Respecting" this law —if by that is not meant 
an involuntary and ineffective feeling that accompanies even the trans- 
gression of the law (in the warnings of conscience), [259] but rather 
practical respect,” submission to the law — is a matter‘ of the person not 
insofar as it is effective through reason, but insofar as it is effective 
through freedom. Practical reason is never drowned out — for it speaks 
only in the state of circumspection not to the person enraptured by an 
involuntary desire, but to the willing person. When I come to circum- 
spection after a nonmoral action, I certainly know that something has 
occurred through me that I did not do; but I am thereby conscious of my 
innocence, conscious that I was perhaps foolish but not evil. But in the 
case of immoral action, whereby the voice of practical reason is drowned 
out only insofar as I freely attend to the voice of inclination despite the 
voice of reason resounding fully audibly within me, I know what it really 
is. It is something that I have done and disapprove of only because and 
insofar as I have done it. 

“If we incorporate your lawless freedom (for the connection with two 
lawful drives toward which freedom is indifferently related leads to 
lawlessness) [260] into psychology, then nature is abolished. And if we 
do not incorporate it, even though it is supposed to lie in self- 
consciousness, then it is deficient and stands in direct contradiction 
with ethics. Now what are we supposed to do?” — 
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For one, I can conceive of “law of the will and of freedom” in two 
different ways. First, I can conceive of it as the moral law, which has 
absolutely no meaning for me except insofar as it is given by mere 
reason for the mere freedom of the will — for the self-determination to 
satisfy or not satisfy a desire. This law is distinguished from the law of 
nature only insofar as it can be fulfilled solely through freedom, and, 
precisely for that reason, can also be transgressed. In this sense, 
freedom is by no means lawless; it acts either in conformity with or 
contrary to law. The one is just as inconceivable as the other without 
the law. Second, “law of freedom” can signify the possibility deter- 
mined in the mind of acting freely, or the mode of action peculiar to 
freedom. This law consists precisely in the possibility of determining 
oneself, namely either through the law or through appetite. I can 
conceive of freedom of the will by virtue of these two laws alone. 
[261] Every other law abolishes it in my concept, which, along with 
the concept of lawfulness, I cannot allow to be abolished if I am to 
conceive of morality. 

Second, I do not understand what you might mean by the 
indifferent relation of my freedom to the two drives. I cannot 
separate my concept of freedom from my concept of the will, and 
I am no more able to conceive of the will without practical reason, 
which gives the will its law, than without desire, which holds before 
the will the matter of the application of that law. Thus, insofar as 
the objective possibility of volition, and hence of acting freely, 
depends just as much on the practical law as on the demand of 
desire, insofar as law and appetite contribute equally to the possi- 
bility of volition, indeed both pertain to freedom equally; and this 
freedom relates to both as a mere capacity (not indifferently) but in 
the same way — i.e. it is equally possible for it to take up the one or 
the other. But in the case of real action, the person abolishes one of 
these two possibilities through positive self-determination insofar as 
the other possibility is elevated to reality. [262] “How does this 
happen?” can be asked no more than how sensibility, the under- 
standing, and reason can really attain their laws of operation and 
manifest themselves in accordance with them. 

Third, what do you mean to have understood by nature in psych- 
ology? That which in the Critique of Pure Reason signifies the sum total of 
appearances, the field of experience, and wherein the Kantian principles 
of the pure understanding are valid as natural laws, under which neither 
a first nor a free cause is to be found?33 I do not want to invoke here what 
Kant accomplished to resolve the difficulties that arise here.*+ But I want 
to and must remind you that your objection applies to you yourself. For 
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what space in empirical psychology can you allocate your practical 
reason, which, all in all, is efficacious in morality? My freedom is in 
need of no other space than that which your practical reason occupies. 
Moreover, the law of practical reason is absolutely necessary; you assert 
that yourself. Nevertheless, it is not always fulfilled. You admit that. You 
say that the things outside us that hinder the efficacy of reason [263] are 
to blame. This efficacy is thus not absolute — it is only hypothetical, only 
necessary as long as no obstacle is present. According to my concept, 
absolute necessity remains even in the case of noncompliance with a law 
which is given only to freedom, through which the human being is thus 
really bound in his actions insofar as he binds himself through it. Finally, 
as long as human nature is at issue, you have to give “nature” a meaning 
distinct from merely physical nature and which therefore contradicts my 
freedom no more than your executive reason. As yet, the concept of 
inner experience and with it the concept of psychology are still so 
exceedingly indeterminate that one indeed cannot indicate with suffi- 
cient confidence what may or may not belong to the extension of either. 
Should not all facts* of consciousness as such belong to inner experience, 
e.g. consciousness of the ought, the may, and thus also consciousness of 
volition, which comprehend the three facts cited above, namely con- 
science, appetite and decision? 

Admittedly, for some time people will find my concept of the will too 
narrow; [264] and it is too if one takes this word in the sense in which it is 
often employed in — and especially outside of — ethics. But in the same 
way the meanings of many words will have to become narrower once our 
concepts have become more determinate. You have a striking example 
in your own concept of morality, which still seems too narrow to the 
eudaimonists. 
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Ludwig Heinrich von fakob, “On Freedom,” 
Berlin, 1788 


Jakob’s text prefaces the first (1788) and second (1790) editions of 
Johann Gottfried Carl Kiesewetter’s On the First Principle of Moral 
Philosophy. The text as printed in the first edition of Kiesewetter’s 
work has been translated here in full. 


[3] 


If common understanding must ever be permitted to despise scholastic 
wit and to follow its own judgment, then it is in regard to a human being’s 
moral actions. The wise author of human nature did not leave such 
a pressing issue as virtue to the late and arid speculations of the scholastics, 
which were subject to so many errors, [4] but rather vested every human 
being, even the common man, with enough strength and insight to 
provide for his dignity and his welfare. The delightful regions of specula- 
tion have indeed nowhere been so conspicuously divorced from the flat 
and smooth paths of common experience as here, where attainment of the 
goal admits of no delay. Whether the earth revolves around the sun or the 
sun around the earth is a question whose answer can very well be deferred; 
but whether it is a duty to sacrifice my advantage to a demand of gratitude 
should be settled straightaway. Thus, speculation alone decides the for- 
mer case; it has only a very small stake in the latter case and the voice of 
common understanding counts much more here. [5] 

It therefore seems to be no scant proof for the reality of human 
freedom that despite the most violent attacks of the most learned 
scholastic wit, common understanding has never been discouraged by 
them, that it has never been seduced by sophistries nor doubted for 
a moment what virtue and vice are when it acts freely and when it is 
compelled. The sophistical reasoning* of school philosophy certainly 
never had a less detrimental influence than here, for even he who denies 
all freedom and any difference between virtue and vice in speculation 
still acts as if there were freedom and a real difference between virtue 
and vice, and he appraises himself and other human beings according to 
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this presupposition. What then is the cause of this [6] most peculiar 
phenomenon? Why does speculation incessantly attack freedom and yet 
never accomplish anything? I believe I can answer these questions with 
the following points: 


(1) Speculation can decide nothing about things regarding which it 
has no voice at all. Now, I assert that speculation has absolutely no 
voice in the case of freedom and hence its decision must always 
necessarily be useless scholastic babble. The proof of my assertion 
rests on the following grounds. Speculation can never rationalize 
facts away through sophistical hairsplitting,” but has two options 
here: either speculation must explain the fact,? i.e. provide 
grounds for it, or [7] show that it is not a fact at all, but is taken 
to be one due to a subreption. Here speculation can do neither the 
former nor the latter, and in such cases there remains only a single 
way for philosophy to save itself with honor, namely by providing 
reasons why every explanation is impossible and thus why every 
attempt [to explain the fact] must necessarily proceed in vain. For 
in this way the philosopher asserts his dignity, on the one hand, 
which always requires grounds, and on the other hand, avoids the 
reproach of scholastic wit, which would rather deny reason to 
everything, would rather deny all facts’ (even if they impose 
themselves upon it), than admit the nullity of its [8] paper throne. 
Philosophy cannot explain freedom, for the possibility of freedom 
can be demonstrated just as little as the possibility of natural 
necessity." It is equally absurd to wish to explain how it is possible 
that I have a will and that through it I can move my tongue as to 
wish to explain how it is possible that something moves and that 
the movement of one ball is imparted to another through colli- 
sion. For both are grounded in things in themselves, which are not 
possible explanatory grounds for human beings, as has been 
shown at length in metaphysics.” However, speculation likewise 
cannot infringe upon the fact® that we have consciousness of [9] 
self-activity and freedom.’ For it has no other means to do so than 
to show that the specified fact’ is impossible. However, 
speculation cannot demonstrate the impossibility of the idea of 
freedom whatsoever. + It also cannot prove the contrary by pre- 
senting a fact. It is therefore simply impossible for speculation to 
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make consciousness of freedom falter, for it has no voice at all, 
neither for nor against freedom; rather, everything here depends 
on the fact* which presents and sufficiently proves freedom.* 
I know that a body is distinct from me simply because I am 
conscious that the body does not belong at all to my self, but 
rather is thought as entirely [10] distinct from my self and as given 
through outer sense. ° I likewise know that I am free [11] solely 


* A reviewer of my letter to Prof. Casar on the difference between transcenden- 
tal and empirical idealism still does not grasp the difference according to the 
expositions given so clearly there, and with all too much self-satisfaction in his 
imagined insight draws the strangest conclusions from Kant’s propositions as 
well as my own. He ascribes (Allg. d. Bibl. volume 82, part I, 137) to Kant the 
absurd view “that he entirely cuts off the external world from our cognition, 
that the external world could just as well not exist, and all operations of the 
human mind would proceed unimpeded regardless of whether or not real 
external objects exist.” The reviewer should have considered that the concept 
of an outer sense already entails that the objects that affect outer sense are 
distinct from the subject which is affected, and that whoever admits the reality 
of an outer sense thereby also grants that there is an external world and that 
outer sense could not cognize anything at all without it. But if the cognition of 
this external world is bound to the condition of outer sense, then the external 
world cannot be cognized other than how it can affect outer sense, i.e. in 
conformity with the laws of this sense. Hence, it is assumed to be completely 
undoubted that an outer sense cannot cognize anything without objects. 
Empirical idealism claims that outer sense is merely imaginary; but the critical 
idealist asserts the reality of the same and this quite unavoidably entails the 
reality of the sensible world. The latter declares as imaginary only that which 
philosophers claim to know of things independent of what their senses can 
teach them. Accordingly, the critical idealist is quite certain that the rose in his 
garden blooms, that it transmits fragrances to him; its petals, color, everything 
about it that he feels up to the smallest parts at which chemistry could arrive 
are something real for him. But if someone says to him, “this rose is not what 
you take it to be, its extension is a mere illusion, its color and its smell are 
nothing but mere confusions, for which the limitation of your powers is to 
blame,” and if he went even further and said, “it is nothing but an idea in the 
Deity, it is a clump of monads that are neither red nor white, neither angular 
nor round,” and so on, he would consider it reverie. The empirical idealist, 
however, takes this to be reality and considers the critical idealist’s certainty to 
be reverie. He asserts the nullity of color, figure, motion, and all properties in 
general, as he becomes acquainted with these through his senses, and com- 
poses his real world out of mere ideas. What difference can be greater than 
one where the assertions are directly opposed? Kant says: gold is and remains 
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through my self-consciousness, which can only be given, [12] 
never explained (potest dari non intelligi).* The existence of matter 
[13] must become as doubtful to me as the reality of freedom if 
I require instruction [14] on these matters from a power of 
cognition (speculative reason) that absolutely cannot give me 
such instruction since I expect instruction on the latter from 
immediate self-consciousness through inner sense, and expect 
instruction on the former from impressions through outer sense. 

(2) But where does the outrageous voice of speculative [15] reason 
against freedom come from? I answer: from its effort to explain 
freedom. If you disown your eyes and try to see with your ears, 
then your ears will rationalize your sight away, and if you try to 
use your eyes in order to thereby demonstrate your hearing, then 
you will not be sure whether you have to surrender your hearing 
as well. If you try to prove through speculation what you have to 
expect from experience, and try to experience that about which 
you have to speculate, then you fall into dreadful confusion. In 
fact, this has been the case with the doctrine of freedom, as with 
all thorny issues of metaphysics. Freedom is a fact (as is con- 
sciousness, imagination, memory, etc.), but a fact® that cannot be 
[16] explained — because it is not an appearance. Speculative 
reason knows only laws according to which appearances become 
real a priori, everything that is not an object of the sensible world 
remains an impenetrable mystery for it as long as it is bound to 
the condition of the senses. The human being should use his 
powers, but not ruminate about their possibility. 

(3) Yet why does reason in fact gladly pursue the same ruminations? 
The answer is easy: because it has not investigated its own 
powers, thus from a deficiency in the critique of itself. Reason is 
given to us to explain things. As long as reason does not know 


gold, and you can never discover anything real about gold except its compo- 
nents, and if you believe to have discovered something else real about gold that 
is not corporeal at all, then you imagine it. Berkley [!] says: gold is not gold, but 
rather it only seems to be gold; it is nothing but an idea, hence something 
entirely incorporeal. Thus, the incorporeal is real and actual; the corporeal is 
an illusion. If the reviewer is concerned with the issue and not personal 
reproach, then perhaps he will recant the thoughts he hastily jotted down 
there if he deems it worth the trouble to earnestly think through the extensive 
expositions on this matter in my Metaphysics. 
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what it can explain, every object is welcome to it and it is satisfied 
with itself [17] if it has only discovered grounds. Before the 
critique of itself, reason treats all objects in the same way, i.e. it 
subjugates them to the law of cause and effect, for its entire art 
depends on this law. Before the critique of itself, it does not know 
that it can find a significance for this law in the sensible world 
alone and that this law loses all meaning if reason ventures 
beyond the sensible world.” Now if reason drags the significance 
of this law out of the sensible world and over into the world of 
understanding, then, full of false conceit, it imagines that it can 
still explain things even though it explains nothing at all, but 
instead confuses everything with its unwarranted fumbling 
around. This is how it went with the explanation of freedom. 
We [18] were not satisfied with having sought some causes of our 
actions in the sensible world; we tried to discover them completely 
in the sensible world because we fancied that the sensible world 
must contain the sufficient ground of all appearances, which 
would be entirely correct if we cognized it as a thing in itself. 
Now an idea can never provide an explanatory ground in the 
sensible world and, accordingly, we proceeded quite consistently 
when we declared the idea of freedom to be a delusion and 
rejected it.* For if there is only a sensible world, then freedom 
is an absurdity.’ But since this assumption is entirely false and 
indemonstrable, enough room remains for freedom in that part 
of our nature which is not an object of the sensible world at all. 
[19] Since it is impossible to explain this intelligible part of our 
nature, it is also impossible to explain freedom, and every attempt 
to provide its ground must lead to an absurdity. On the basis of 
this conviction alone can we prevent the aberrations of human 
reason, and though we indeed cannot do away with reason’s 
propensity, we can nevertheless restrict it."° A very honorable 
reviewer, who (if lam not horribly mistaken) is otherwise already 
known as a very proficient thinker, was unable to entirely avoid 
this error. He thinks’ that we must certainly concede that moral- 
ity presupposes independence from natural laws, but [20] we 
must nevertheless admit a connection in the intelligible world 
such that everything is related as ground and consequence, and 
that an intelligible necessity must therefore take place.'' Now the 
speculative man is obviously confused here. For after he himself 


* See the review of the Critique of Practical Reason in the Allg. Lit. Zeit. n. 188. 
a. b. 1788. 
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conceded that freedom presupposes independence from laws of 
nature, he in turn invents (for he cannot know anything here) 
a new sensible order in the realm of freedom according to the 
law of nature, and thus rebuilds with the one hand precisely what 
he tore down with the other. For if he wanted to be so subtle and 
separate the condition of time from the law of causality, then that 
law would have no meaning anymore and he would feel com- 
pelled to agree with us [21] and concede that we know nothing at 
all about intelligible causality through freedom (whether it is 
necessity or something else). It has gone this way for all astute 
minds before him who attempted to explain freedom. ‘The deter- 
minists seek to justify themselves before common understanding 
with a distinction between physical and moral necessity.'* But as 
well-founded as this distinction otherwise is, in view of my worth 
it is entirely irrelevant whether I am compelled by the representa- 
tion of a moral law or by an iron fist. If the moral law must first be 
effected in me by something else and this compels me, according 
to a rule, to make a decision, then I am not free. The [22] 
determinist subjects everything to laws of nature (indeed without 
argument) and can allow absolutely no freedom; his freedom is an 
empty word with which he merely deceives himself and others, 
and is only a milder name for staunch necessity. It inevitably 
entangles him in a thousand inconsistencies because he would 
like to make his term agree with more ordinary experience. 
Consistency leads him, as has been long noted, quite unavoidably 
to Spinozism, for although Spinozism incessantly contradicts 
common understanding and thereby betrays its latent falsity, it 
indisputably has the merit of consistency and admits the most 
absurd consequences rather than forsake its course once started. 
However, all [23] systems that deny freedom, or independence 
from all determining causes in the sensible world, have no other 
reason to do so than that they profess absolute self-activity to be 
impossible and, in doing so, use their mp@tov weddoc" as a reason, 
for they assert that everything is subject to the law of causality. 
The inadmissibility of this assertion and its complete lack of 
evidence are obvious. For, not to mention that they are con- 
strained to grant an absolute self-activity even in the deity and 
as a result to concede its possibility, the things whose causality is 
completely removed from us lie much too deeply hidden for us to 
be able to determine what and how something is possible. [24] 
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‘Thus, we adhere to the fact* which our self-consciousness repeats 
every minute and hereby defy the metaphysical whims whose nullity the 
Critique also clearly reveals to us. We are free. We give ourselves our laws 
through reason alone, and our merit and our dignity consist in the power we 
exercise to observe those laws and to overcome the obstacles which sens- 
ibility sets before us. Independence from all external lawgiving is necessary 
to establish our doctrine of morals if that doctrine is not to merely contain 
precepts by means of which a higher power rules us like machines. 

Hence, let us boldly defend the claim of sound common understand- 
ing [25] against the attacks of our own speculative reason. For we are 
familiar with its entire arsenal and know that it has brought only leaden 
swords to the battle, which we can ridicule, clad in the solid armor that 
the Critique provides us. Let us faithfully profess that freedom is a fact 
whose possibility is insoluble for us because its ground lies in a sphere 
which our faculty of cognition is unable to penetrate. We set ourselves 
this boundary not out of despair, not from weariness of the long, futile 
attempts to cross the line, but from genuine, clear insight into the nature 
of our faculty of cognition, which the Critique has furnished us. Thus, we 
know most certainly that neither a Leibniz nor a Locke nor some future 
human being [26] will ever transcend this chasm, even if he has more 
talent and more comprehensive knowledge than anyone who has ever 
lived and who will live after him. For it is nature itself that has estab- 
lished the immutable zon plus ultra” here. 


I do not know, my dear friend, whether I will succeed by means of such 
a short and imperfect presentation of such an important matter in moving 
the public to forgive me for fulfilling your wish to accompany your work 
with a treatise, and for fulfilling my desire to publicly testify to you my 
love and profound sympathy for your destiny. The consciousness of 
having awoken and fostered the power of thinking of many a genius 
who will subsequently far surpass us affords us [27] much pure and noble 
joy. Itis certainly a compensation that outweighs the various inconveni- 
ences connected with the profession of academic teaching. It is not 
uncommon for teachers to win the hearts of the excellent, young 
human beings who surround them, for the students to place their trust 
in them, and for the students to maintain their love and respect into their 
old age. No one has more opportunity to acquire an array of bright and 
noble friends than the teacher at the university. I, my dear Kiesewetter, 
who have known this profession for only a few years, can boast of the 
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luck of having acquired many, indeed very many, friends of this kind. 
You allow me to count you among this number and grant me a share of 
the passion you feel for the study of philosophical sciences and of your 
knowledge. I confess, my friend, that with every future reward of your 
achievement I will consider myself rewarded as well. But instead of the 
eulogies that your head and your heart could expect from me, allow me 
instead, by virtue of our old bond, to encourage you to boldly continue 
on the path which you have begun to tread; you surely will not regret it. 
You have the eyes of your high patrons upon you now more than [28] 
ever, and the grace of our Most Gracious King and his wise counsel call 
upon you to exert all of your powers just as much as does the inner allure 
of science itself. No one understands lying in wait upon the most covert 
paths for the truth better than the man to whom you go to see, and you 
deserve the good fortune of receiving instruction directly from him in 
this great art."> Farewell. 
J. L. Jakob 
Halle in September 1788. 


* The author of the work below addressed himself directly to His Majesty the 
King and requested the most gracious support for the continuation of his 
philosophical study under the great Kant in K6nigsberg. According to testi- 
monials given by his former teachers at the University of Halle, he was 
granted 300 thalers by His Majesty to this end. 
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Karl Heinrich Heydenreich, “On Moral 

Freedom,” in Betrachtungen tiber die 

Philosophie der natiirlichen Religion, 
Volume 11, Leipzig, 1791, 56-69 


The second volume of Heydenreich’s text Reflections on the Philosophy of 
Natural Religion appeared in 1791. Both volumes of this work comprise 
a series of “reflections,” or short essays, devoted to a particular topic. 
The first volume, which was published in 1790, deals with the relation- 
ship between natural theology and philosophy, the concept of God, the 
nature of truth, and the method of natural theology, among other topics. 
The “Thirteenth Reflection” of the second volume has been translated 
here in full. Among other topics contained in the second volume are the 
existence and ground of morality, immortality of the soul, the concept of 
creation, God’s governance of the world, and anthropomorphism in 
connection with the determination of God’s properties. 


[56] 


THIRTEENTH REFLECTION 


On moral freedom. — Concept of freedom in general, its ground and 
genesis; unknowability and incomprebensibility of its object; inapplicability 
to physical nature. — Concept of moral freedom; its ground and genesis; 
unknowability and incomprehensibility of its object, certainty of its reality 
not to be doubted for that reason; removal of all opposing grounds. 


‘The human being is originally endowed with a consciousness of freedom, 
which is present in him with such unwavering constancy that even [57] the 
fiercest attacks by speculation are unable to either eradicate or weaken it. 
‘This consciousness is in fact endowed by nature, the formation and devel- 
opment of which requires no contribution from the human being. It is by no 
means based on observation and cognition of its essence, for its object 
cannot be intuited and lies outside the sphere of observation. Neither is it 
a consequence of consciousness of the moral law, for it is already effective 
prior to the development of that consciousness: nor is it a result of the 
insight that it is impossible for human beings to be necessarily determined 
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by causes,” for if such an insight can occur, then consciousness of freedom 
far and away precedes it. It is not at all made possible by the pure rational 
idea of the unconditioned, for even on the supposition that this insight could 
develop as soon as consciousness of freedom is fully effective in the human 
being, we would have no insight into how the transference of this idea to the 
human faculty of desire can effect such a basic and confident certainty. 
Hence consciousness of freedom is just as peculiar and inherent to human 
beings as consciousness of a will. 

‘This consciousness is certainly sufficient for the practice of virtue. 
However, when it comes to philosophizing about the reality of morality 
and the true estimation of free actions, we may not content ourselves 
with [58] appealing to this consciousness. For it is always conceivable 
that, despite its innateness and inextirpability, it constantly deceives us, 
like, say, how all our lives we are subject to the delusion that we deal 
immediately with external objects instead of our representations. 
Philosophy thus has the obligation to adjudicate on the feeling of 
freedom and to either actually demonstrate the existence and the possi- 
bility of freedom, or, if this is impossible, to show that despite its 
unprovability and incomprehensibility, the assumption of its existence 
(1) contains no contradiction, and (2) is necessary for human reason. 
This adjudication is all the more necessary since speculative reason, 
when it considers the universality and necessity of the mechanism of 
nature, is very naturally led to the thought that freedom cannot exist 
alongside that mechanism in a world system. 

Philosophy must first treat freedom in general before it can proceed to 
consider moral freedom. 


OL 


Freedom is the capacity to contain and make effective the complete 
ground of the reality of new states without being necessarily determined 
by either external forces or its [59] own states. 

Kant defines freedom in the cosmological sense as the capacity to 
begin a state from itself.* I have not deviated from this definition? for no 
reason. ‘The representation of beginning obviously contradicts the con- 
cept of freedom. All beginning presupposes time and is representable 
only under the condition of time. An absolutely first beginning nullifies 
itself, for, as beginning, it is conditioned by time. Once I attribute such 
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a temporal predicate to the capacity of freedom, I thereby subject its 
efficacy to mechanical causality and necessity, thus destroying the very 
concept that I wish to determine.* 


§ 2. 


Freedom in this sense is a necessary idea which reason forms a priori in 
order to trace the conditioned series of members brought into causal 
connection by the understanding” to the unity of the unconditioned.* 

Hence reason does not at all borrow this idea from the original 
consciousness of freedom, rather reason itself forms it through 
lawful, consistent activity of its faculty, like every other idea of the 
unconditioned.° [60] 


§ 3. 


Although we can think freedom, and must think it, we are, however, 
never able to cognize or comprehend it. 

A cognition of freedom would first require a given intuition and then 
that one think this intuition through concepts of the understanding in 
connection with the entire context of experience. However, (1) an 
intuition of freedom is not possible. As soon as freedom were intuited, 
it would enter the bounds under the condition and rules of time, and 
would thus at least not be represented as freedom. Our original con- 
sciousness of freedom is by no means based on perception of such 
a capacity, as we see with the utmost certainty if we are to give an 
account of it. (2) In connection with the whole of experience, we could 
think the intuition of freedom only in accordance with sensibly 
rendered? concepts of the understanding. But it would thereby inevit- 
ably be transformed into mechanism. Hence freedom is not cognizable. 

One comprehends something as soon as one really cognizes its causes to 
the extent they could bring about only that thing and nothing else. We 
can obtain such an insight in this way neither with respect to freedom 
nor with respect to free actions. The genesis of the capacity of freedom 
lies entirely outside the bounds of what is cognizable, and the [61] effects 
of freedom are constituted such that it is impossible to comprehend 
them according to our manner of comprehending. We comprehend 
only what we cognize in mechanical causal connection. 


* die bedingten Glieder-Reihen der Kausal-Verkniipfung des Verstandes 
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§ 4. 


Freedom and free actions cannot be cognized as such in the context of 
experience. In cognizable nature there is thus only the mechanical con- 
nection of states, only the necessity of occurrence, only the determined 
effect resulting from a cause." 


§ 5. 


The causal connection under which the human understanding must 
think of objects of perception if they are to be members of the under- 
standing’s system of cognition is not a form of things in themselves, but 
belongs to the understanding.° By recognizing this we thus come to 
know not the absolute nature of things, but rather a relation of the 
understanding to appearances in time.’ 


§ 6. 


Just as the understanding must think everything cognizable in accord- 
ance with the law of causality, it is by no means permitted to subordinate 
something which cannot be cognized to that law. Hence, since things in 
themselves cannot be cognized [62] at all, the understanding is not 
permitted to transfer its causal connection to them. And if it were the 
case that the human being had original and immediate certainty of 
certain things without cognizing and comprehending them, then these 
would be exempted from that form of cognition. 


§ 7. 


The understanding can thus only consider it possible that the capacity of 
freedom pertain to things in themselves. Indeed, the understanding can 
even consider it not impossible that a thing produce intrinsically free 
effects, but to the extent that the thing actively appears,” it must be 
regarded as necessarily determined in all its cognizable actions.® 


§ 8. 


Hence causality through freedom and natural necessity can certainly 
exist in a world system. Indeed, one and the same being can be free in 
itself, and in the appearance of its effects be subject to mechanism.? 
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§ 9. 


In accordance with what has been said so far, reason can make use 
of the idea of freedom only as follows: (1) it conceives of freedom as 
the original ground of all mechanical [63] causality, and thus attri- 
butes freedom to the necessary being as the sole causality compat- 
ible with the concept of that being;*° (2) if reason should cognize 
something as rea/ that reason understands is possible only under the 
presupposition of freedom, then reason must presuppose freedom as 
existent even though it can never perceive freedom in the appearing 
world;"* (3) if the human being should have original and immediate 
knowledge* of his freedom without cognizing it or its possibility, if 
freedom should be an object of his natural belief (part 1, Reflection 
v1), then reason must defend freedom against the objection of 
impossibility by demonstrating its conceivability and compatibility 
with the law of natural mechanism. *” 
I will now turn to the reflection on moral freedom. 


OL 


Moral freedom is the capacity to contain and make efficacious the 
complete ground of actions which are in conformity with or contrary 
to the moral law of reason, without being necessarily determined to 
either of them by the influence of external forces or by one’s own 
representations. [64] 

This is the strict, and, I believe, only true concept of moral freedom. In 
accordance with this concept, the morally free being is, through itself and without 
any condition, equally capable of contradictorily opposed actions, can act either 
morally good or morally evil without having to act in either way. 


§ 2. 


The human being has original and immediate certainty of his moral 
freedom through his consciousness. This certainty is not based on 
perception of freedom, is not inferred from consciousness of duty, nor 
based whatsoever on anything cognizable or comprehensible. It is an 
endowment of nature, and, as far as its possibility is concerned, 
a mystery of nature as well. 
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The original consciousness of freedom that I am talking about here is 
indeed incomprehensible. We never have insight into how we can 
become certain in this way of an object which we are incapable of 
cognizing through intuition and perception. However, is it not the 
same case with all consciousness of our self, our existence, our individu- 
ality, and our faculties? Is the whole of our knowledge* not ultimately 
based on facts within consciousness, which we are unable to further 
explain, indeed, into [65] the possibility of which we never have insight? 
Everyone who does not let himself be deceived by the eternal circle of 
school philosophy will certainly answer “yes.” 


§ 3. 


But the human being also mediately attains conviction of his moral 
freedom insofar as the moral law, which is contained in his reason and 
thus really cognized by him, can be thought as possible only through 
that capacity. To the extent the conviction arising in this way is not based 
on insight and cognition of the object, but rather on the need to assume 
a ground of possibility for the existent moral law in the idea of 
a supersensible, uncognizable, and incomprehensible object, we may 
rightly call it a rational belief.?"3 


§ 4. 


Hence the human being possesses natural belief and rational belief in 
moral freedom, and there is no other way to be certain of it. 


§ 5. 


As long as the human being has not critically investigated his faculty of 
cognition in order to precisely assess the proper field of application for 
its principles and [66] rules, then in speculative contemplation he will be 
dissuaded in his belief in freedom by the principle of causal connection 
of all alterations in the world, and entangled in a conflict of opposed 
assertions. 

On this matter see Kant in the Critique of Pure Reason in the section on 
the Antinomy of Pure Reason, ‘+ and Jakob’s “On Freedom” prefacing 
Kiesewetter’s book On the First Principle of Moral Philosophy."> 
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§ 6. 


However, once he sees — through critical investigation of his faculty of 
cognition — that the principle of causal connection has significance and 
application only within the bounds of the sensible world, but does not 
pertain to things in themselves, then he sees that moral freedom, as part 
of the sensible world, indeed cannot be intuited and cognized in the sensible 
world. But it can nevertheless take place in the supersensible world and can 
be attributed to the human being to the extent he is a member of that world. 

By declaring this way of representing the possibility of moral freedom 
absurd (if not explicitly, nevertheless clearly enough) and considering it 
outrageous that the human being possess within himself [67] a faculty 
whose effects appear precisely as their opposite (as that which they are 
not) as soon as one thinks them in accordance with the form and rule of 
appearances, certain philosophers may indeed rely quite securely on this 
or that metaphysical system but indisputably stray from their own 
human consciousness.’° If they would adhere only to this consciousness, 
they would indeed see with the greatest certainty* that the human being 
is an enigma to himself in a// of his faculties, in his entire nature and 
existence, that he can grasp the principal features of his humanity only in 
immediate consciousness, and that no thinker has yet delivered the 
exposition of the original data of consciousness. The moral human 
being is perfectly self-evident to himself in immediate consciousness; 
as soon as he seeks to comprehend his nature through inferences of 
theoretical reason, he goes astray and with regard to himself becomes, 
unsurprisingly, at odds with himself. 


§ 7. 


The human being is strengthened in this insight (§ 6.) when he considers 
that the will and all volition never manifest as appearance, but rather 
immediately reach our consciousness in an incomprehensible way, thus 
that we become certain of our wil/ and every individual volition without 
cognizing or comprehending the wi// nor any individual volition. [68] 


68. 


He proceeds to assent” to freedom as the condition of the possibility of 
the moral law in reason and to rely on his original consciousness of 
moral freedom without mistrust or fear of an illusion. 
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So much on freedom, and moral freedom in particular. We cannot 
depart from consideration of this matter without marveling at the 
wisdom employed to ensure our conviction that we possess freedom. 
The human being had to be given freedom if he was to be a human being 
at all; he had to be certain of his freedom in order to be able to act as 
a human being and to appraise actions. However, in order to be able to 
be a human being, he also had to possess precisely this faculty of 
cognition that we find in him, a faculty of cognition with which he 
cannot cognize his own freedom. Can we indeed conceive of a finer 
way to give the human being a sure conviction of his freedom than 
that implemented by his author? Without being capable of perceiving or 
cognizing his freedom, the human being is originally certain of it 
through a consciousness grounded [in something] beyond all experi- 
ence, and certain of it with an unparalleled intimacy. As a rational being 
he must philosophize about this consciousness of freedom. By no means 
[69] can he cognize or comprehend freedom or his consciousness of it. 
Accordingly, his reason is wisely arranged such that it completely com- 
prehends why it is impossible to have insight into the real possibility of 
freedom and the ground of consciousness of the same, and can demon- 
strate that, as far as logical possibility is concerned, one can attribute 
a faculty of freedom to beings in themselves even though it is impossible 
that this faculty should appear as a member of the sensible world, should 
be perceived or cognized. Furthermore, he can demonstrate that 
a faculty of moral freedom must be attributed to the human being 
especially because otherwise the moral law of his reason would abolish 
itself, hence he can demonstrate that the original consciousness [of 
freedom] does not induce an illusion, but rather reveals to the human 
being in a marvelous way his supersensible nature which is intended for 
virtue. — This arrangement in human nature is certainly the most 
astonishing solution to one of the most difficult problems of creation. 
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Johann Heinrich Abicht, “On the Freedom of the 
Will,” Neues Philosophisches Magazin 1, 


Part [(IID, (Leipzig, 1789), 64-85 


Abicht’s essay was published in the Newes Philosophisches Magazin, which 
he edited along with Friedrich Gottlob Born. The journal was devoted 
to the clarification and application of the Critical philosophy. Abicht’s 
essay has been translated here in its entirety. 


[64] 


‘The numerous attempted explanations and disputes occasioned by the 
doctrine of human freedom, especially in our times, demonstrate the 
importance of this subject. However, it does not seem to be of the same 
importance to the different parties of the dispute. The determinists, who 
instigated the dispute and disagreement, consider the belief in freedom 
to be a blindfold* with which the human understanding would cover its 
own eyes in order to comfort itself with the sweet delusion that it could 
govern itself and the course of fate like a young god. Now, the seers pity 
such an understanding covered by a blindfold; to them, the good fortune 
of having clear eyes surpasses all else, and it is sheer philanthropy that 
moves them to undertake the cumbersome duty of a rational oculist.” 
The advocates of freedom, by contrast, have an entirely different 
point of view from which they deem this [65] subject important. For 
them, the belief in freedom is venerable because of its influence on 
morality. “There is no law valid for the human being,” they argue, 
“once it is proven that the decision to act according to the law does 
not rest with him, once it is not in his power to obey himself and his 
decisions in spite of all obstacles. — It would be ridiculous and futile to 
tell prisoners ‘walk on flowered paths!’ — We would have to transform 
our moral laws into tiresome consolatory sayings; and our proud cour- 
age that draws all of its energy from the belief in freedom, the proud 
courage, without which no upward striving, no virtue, hence no bliss in 
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being virtuous is possible, would vanish into a general weakness that 
would only occasionally, like in animals, be able to be intermittently 
excited due to the needs of sensibility.”* In short, this other party paints 
a picture of consequences from which we must recoil; and after some 
reflection, nothing remains but to take sides with them and to prepare 
ourselves with them for the struggle. 

T admit that I find truth in this picture the longer I behold it. I put [66] 
myself to the test by keeping vivid in me the conviction that I am not 
able to do anything by myself. I feel pain, my knees tremble, all courage 
dwindles, all of my hopes fade, for I see — the history of life and of the 
human heart opened before me — thousands of chance occurrences? 
assailing me, and how can I know where they will pull me? I cannot 
direct them myself. I am not my own master, nor do I control them and 
their influence; I must keep still for them. — Forgive me the perhaps 
involuntary weakness into which I fall at your counsel, you fortunate 
seers! — I will keep my belief in freedom that my mother nature has 
taught me; perhaps she has faithfully taught me the truth. Let us 
therefore ask her, and seek to convert our belief into conviction. [67] 

First and foremost, we must finally come to an agreement on the 
concept of freedom. According to the common meaning, it consists in 
a certain capacity of choice that one could make even among things of equal 
interest that keep the pointer of the scale of the will upright. We can easily see 
that the so-called common human understanding which philosophizes in 
this case is the same as poorly reasoning understanding. For, according 
to this account, freedom would be a capacity, namely of a choice without 
any ground, i.e. a ground of groundlessness, or what is the same: 
nothing. 

We must therefore find a better meaning of the word. — Now even 
a god cannot demand more than that he be given the capacity to be the sole 
self-contained ground of his volition. 

“Thus, a ground that necessitates? Freedom is supposed to be moral 
or inner necessity, inner constraint? If this is the case, then it is the same 
whether we assume inner or outer necessity, for in both cases the 
concept of freedom is lost.” 


* In the end it will easily be seen that this presentation of the doctrine of 
freedom is nothing other than a slightly modified exposition of the Kantian 
doctrine on precisely this subject; transcendental causality remains the same. 
Only the path that leads to its assured existence shall, where possible, be 
sketched more clearly. 
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Notatall! This is just a misunderstanding. My friend, you conceive of 
inner, [68] moral necessity as a suffering, like with outer necessity, and 
you should not do this. You secretly separate the principle of activity and 
volition from the principle that necessitates, and this is, once more, not 
beneficial. For then you will indeed find something active and some- 
thing passive. You think that the will is passive and that the true I, that 
which necessitates, has no definite point of subsistence, — and now all 
distinction between outer and inner necessity certainly falls asunder, 
since according to your conception the necessitating principle, in 
opposition to the volitional principle, is actually something external. 
The concept of freedom determined above demands that we conceive 
the question roughly as follows. The I wills necessarily, since it itself 
wills. It is thus not passive in this self-necessitation, or rather self- 
determination. For inner necessity means the determined being of the 
thing, its intrinsically determined activity itself. But insofar as we, the 
spectators, represent the self-active thing and indicate to ourselves the 
ground of its act, we are left with the thing as a ground. In one instance 
we conceive it as a ground, and in another instance, namely immediately 
thereafter, [69] we conceive it as what is necessitated by the ground. And 
now the thing becomes passive in this second conception.” Thus, if we 
think of inner necessity as a suffering, this is just a deceptive representa- 
tion. Perhaps the expression “self-sufficient activity of the thing” 
deludes us the least. 

However, if the soul should really be the only self-contained ground 
of its volition, then we know at least this much: that this ground does not 
reveal itself in a special feeling, nor in a peculiar representation that is 
sent to consciousness, both of which could make it knowable étse/f-* It is 
transcendental, or inaccessible and concealed to the understanding that 
is searching for its distinguishing marks. If we want to convince our- 
selves of the existence of this self-contained ground,” then we must go 
about it more or less as if attempting to demonstrate the existence of 
substances in space and their relation to each other as reciprocal 
grounds.° For in this case we allow that there are appearances to which 
we attribute necessary grounds, namely substances; we allow that there 
is an alteration of appearances, to which we then attribute necessary 
reciprocal grounds, namely reciprocally interacting substances. [70] 

In the same way, we must allow that there are internal appearances in 
consciousness, to which we can attribute substantial grounds. At the 
same time, however, we need to pay close attention to whether these 
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given appearances of volition are of such a kind and constituted in such 
a way that we are also forced to attribute to them external substantial 
grounds that are distinct from the principle of the I and from the 
substantial grounds that it entails, e.g. from the substantial ground of 
the appearances of the understanding, among others. In the present 
treatise we want to proceed in this way. 

The volitional appearances that are given to us are inner sensations of 
various activities, which we sometimes call approval, sometimes deci- 
sion, sometimes inclination, desire, affect, moral striving and so forth. 
We attribute to all of them a ground of activity, a power of the will,* called 
a power of activity which we must presuppose as necessarily contained in 
relevant manifestations if other grounds are to be accepted as real 
according to certain laws. These other grounds that are universally 
represented in laws must, in turn, necessarily be appearances. They 
must be given to inner sense and communicated to consciousness, for 
otherwise [71] we could not represent them in laws, which merely 
express that which is universal and collectively characteristic to them. 

Hence, the following questions arise: (1) Which of these grounds 
must be presupposed as the basis on which, if they are present, the power 
of the will? produces its volitional appearances? (2) And since these 
grounds are themselves appearances, what kind of substantial, transcen- 
dental, ultimate grounds do we need to attribute to them? inner ones 
that only belong to the I? or external ones? If we need to offer® inner 
ones, then the I, as the sum of all inner substantial grounds, is the sole 
self-contained ground of volition, and the will is free in a transcendent 
sense; in the opposite case, it is not. 


I. THE FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF THE POWER OF WILL? 


In each ground of activity and in each power, only two principal 
moments can be observed: first, the reality of its manifestations, and 
then second, its specific direction. Hence, both in turn also demand that we 
presuppose two grounds from which [72] these determinations of power 
are possible and conceivable, namely a directing ground, and a propelling, 
moving’ or necessitating ground.®* Without bothering ourselves with an 
extensive application of these grounds to forces of the corporeal world, 
we shall immediately proceed to the question that is of actual interest to 
us: what are these two notable universal grounds for the power of the will?” 
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It has been noted that they must be empirical, hence that they must 
be able to be experienced. To be sure, because they are also available to 
consciousness in every distinct manifestation of the power of the will,” 
they must be present in most of the appearances of the will.” 


Experiences 


These remarks are just as universal as those concerning the weight of 
bodies: (1) that the power of the will is directed and guided by representa- 
tions, (2) and that we really move, drive and necessitate it in this direction 
when we connect a feeling, an interest or a pleasure with the directing 
representations. It was previously noted that universal representations are 
called maxims, or laws.? From these remarks we can deduce two funda- 
mental laws* of experience for the power of the will. The [73] antecedent 
grounds of its volitional appearances are universally and completely rep- 
resented in these laws, namely: 


First Fundamental Law 

All volitional appearances are subject to empirical representations and to 
the determining grounds of the various kinds of empirical 
representations. 


Second Fundamental Law 

All volitional appearances are subject to empirical feelings as well as to the 
determining grounds of the existence and reality of our appearances 
of the will. 


The fact that the empirical grounds of all manifestations of the power of 
the will have been completely indicated by these two laws also becomes 
clear from the following consideration apart from what has been stated 
above: only two principal appearances occur in our consciousness: first, 
representations as characteristics’ of objects; and second, feelings, as 
a peculiar and particular genus of the modifications of consciousness.® 
[74] But only what occurs in consciousness can be experienced; hence, if, 
according to our purpose, we want to demonstrate the empirical 
grounds of the appearances of the will," then we cannot, according to 
the consideration just presented, expect more than the two principal 
genera of empirical grounds we have specified. All searching for other 
genera would be in vain. 
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2. THE SUBSTANTIAL GROUNDS OF THE TWO 
INDICATED EMPIRICAL GROUNDS ARE INTERNAL 


In order to take a step closer to our demonstration of the supposed 
concept of freedom, we must attempt to prove that no grounds other 
than inner substantial grounds can underlie these empirical grounds of 
the appearances of the will.* If we succeed with this attempt, then 
nothing remains for us but to demonstrate that [75] these substantial 
grounds must be unified in a single principle, perhaps because those 
empirical grounds also coincide. Then no more doubt should stand in 
the way of us regarding the freedom we have desired as our real 
property. 

1. All representations, whatever names they may have, are an empty, dead 
something that wafts and floats in consciousness before they are formed 
and shaped by the understanding in its manner.* This formation, which 
is the understanding’s very own task, first makes the representations into 
what they are, namely into determinate representations which are recog- 
nizable, with which the soul now has something certain and determinate 
in mind. 

Now, it will easily be conceded to me that only determinate repre- 
sentations can give the power of the will? a determinate direction. If this 
is the case, then we have already won the game from this side. For now it 
must only be shown that all determinations of representations, all of their 
formations, occur through the original concepts‘ of the understanding applied to 
them and connected with the previously empty representations, that these 
[original concepts] constitute their characteristic determinations, [76] and 
that, consequently, only these original concepts make possible the determinate 
directions of the power of the will.“ As proof of this, I refer to the Kantian 
deduction of these concepts and his critique of the faculty of cognition, 
both of which are certain.° However, precisely this deduction achieves 
nothing else but prove that no external grounds, but rather necessarily 
inner substantial grounds, which converge in the sole substantial ground 
which is the I,” are subject to these determining concepts; they are to be 
something internally given to consciousness, by no means something 
effected by external causes that are alien to the I. 

We have thus finally’ traversed a path; it leads us directly to 
a substantial ground that belongs to the self, the I, which makes possible 
the empirical directing grounds? of the power of the will." Thus, the will 
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is free with respect to its direction, and in fact a transcendental freedom 
can be attributed to it, since the ultimate directing ground* is 
a substantial inner ground. 


2. In the same way, we must now attempt a second proof, for it still 
needs to be demonstrated that an inner substantial ground also underlies 
the second empirical ground of the appearances of the will,” i.e. the 
determining ground of their reality —- I mean [77] feelings as motivating 
grounds — and that they lead to a transcendental self-contained ground® 
as well. 

It is undeniable that feelings [can be thought to] originate from 
external grounds even less than the determining original concepts‘ 
of the understanding; otherwise, they would at least be used like the 
original concepts® as characteristics’ of external objects. But not 
even in this regard, by which we primarily distinguish external 
grounds from inner ones, do they coincide® with the determining 
original concepts;" hence they do not even give such a deceptive 
occasion, like these original concepts do, to suppose and to seek 
external things as sufficient grounds of their possibility (although at 
the same time they are not entirely lacking in deception). — They 
are mere inner appearances that thus presuppose only inner sub- 
stantial grounds, and at most merely depend on external things, 
especially at the beginning of life, so that the external things 
become occasioning and occasional grounds, but in no way determining 
and sufficient grounds of them.’ [78] 

Hence, if these empirical grounds also lead us to an inner sub- 
stantial ground, and if they also point straight to a transcendental 
self-contained ground of the appearances of the will,’ then we are 
also free with respect to motives~ and not bound by external neces- 
sitations; thus, no external thing can necessitate and determine our 
will if the inner self-contained ground! of all incentives is not 
present, i.e. if it does not will.® Even in this regard we are endowed 
with transcendental freedom,’ since the substantial ground of all 
empirical necessitating grounds is an inner, transcendental ground 
which is, after all, inaccessible and inscrutable to our cognizing 
understanding. 
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3. THESE DIRECTING GROUNDS® AND NECESSITATING 
GROUNDS COINCIDE 


Our demonstration of freedom of the will would still be very deficient if 
[79] we ultimately could not substantiate that the adduced grounds work 
together in order to produce the appearances of the will,” and that the real 
inner directing ground® is necessarily connected to a necessitating 
ground.° For suppose that each ground operates on its own and separ- 
ated from the other, then neither would achieve even one appearance of 
the will;' and if they were not able to do so, then they would obviously 
and in fact not be grounds at all. Hence we must indeed make yet a third 
attempt in order to do justice to the full proof of freedom of the will. 

If we wanted to just let experience be our teacher, then even it could 
make us believe that a degree of agreeable feeling, the interesting, and 
the pleasurable is always connected to the consciousness of self-reality, 
which is most often occasioned by corporeal animal sensations, and, 
moreover, to the representations of the great and sublime, the strong 
and mighty, the prudent, reasonable and true, the profound, witty, and 
harmonious. And even this can lead us to the idea that the determining 
representations, as [80] directing grounds" of the will, and feelings, as 
necessitating grounds’ of the will, arguably originate from the same 
source, hence, that they may always operate jointly and inseparably. 

Yet, howsoever experience usually proceeds, in such matters it con- 
tents itself with the superficial, with mere conjectures; it only incites 
deeper inquiry and when it has fulfilled this its own task, withdraws 
behind critique until it again summons critique to confirm and make use 
of its esoteric work. We shall have to accept this swap of teachers even in 
this issue that we have to deal with, and now, since experience has led us 
thus far, we shall turn to the critique and consult it. 

Critique, as the investigator of the capacity to think and to feel,*° now 
teaches us with the most compelling reasons: that all feelings, anything 
that we subsume under interest and pleasure, originate from consciousness 
or intuition of the Self, the I, and its original peculiarities; that these peculi- 
arities, however, are nothing else than those which the understanding 
represents to itself, and can only represent to itself, with the original 
concepts. « With these [81] original concepts,! it also forms all remaining 
representations of things, whatever names they may have, into 
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determinate representations, into representations that, through this 
determinacy achieved by the understanding, are alone capable of being 
directing grounds® of the will. 

According to this critique,” the rational | is thus the sole ground of all 
representations, of the representations with which the I represents itself 
and its peculiarities, as well as of the determinate concepts of all other 
things and objects. But if these representations that determine the 
peculiarities of the self* are the only source of all interest, and hence 
also of all necessitating grounds,‘ then it is proven that the directing and 
necessitating grounds® operate completely in conjunction; moreover, it 
is proven that the inner substantial grounds of the empirical directing 
ground and necessitating ground,‘ which were previously presumed to 
be distinct, are just a single inner substantial self-contained ground,® 
which is the source of all individually represented directing grounds" 
and incentives, and therefore also the source of all appearances of the 
will.’ [82] 

For the purpose of achieving a better insight into this critique and its 
implications, it will be beneficial if we finally examine how the illusion 
could come about that external objects, by means of the sensations they impart 
and their role in representations, are grounds of impelling feelings. 

It was mentioned earlier that the understanding, by means of its 
original concepts,’ provides all representations of things with the deter- 
mination without which the representations would be merely an insig- 
nificant something felt in our consciousness. But precisely these 
determinations also express the characteristic properties of our I, and 
make them representable. For that reason, the I must at the same time 
become aware of one or more of its peculiarities to a certain degree of 
clarity, or intuit them, with and in each conscious representation of an 
external thing. 

However, since the intuition of these peculiarities is the source of 
feelings, it is evident that a degree of feeling and interest must always be 
associated with the consciousness of determinate representations of 
external things. [83] 

The illusion that external things, along with the representations they 
impart, are the ground of pleasure or displeasure thus arises precisely 
because that illusion has its origin in cognitions, which Kant revealed; 
namely, we attribute the determinations of our representations to 
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external things themselves, as long we have not yet investigated through 
critique the origin of these determinations in the principle of the under- 
standing. But precisely for that reason, we also regard external things as 
the causes of our agreeable and disagreeable feelings. For, since the 
determinations that the understanding provides to the representations 
of external things with its original concepts" at the same time also 
express the peculiarities of the I and let them be intuited, and since the 
ground of all feelings lies in the intuition of those peculiarities, the 
peculiarities of the J —- which are represented in determinations merely 
as determinations of external things, not however as intuited characteristic 
properties of the I — must necessarily seem to be the ground of feelings, 
even though these external things can become apparent grounds of 
feelings only insofar as in their determinations they hold before the 
I its peculiarities for intuition. [84] 

And so it has been proven that the transcendental ground of the 
appearances of the will,’ which we call freedom of the will, also lies in 
us, in the substantial ground that we attribute to the I and the sum of its 
capacities.“ However, we are acquainted with nothing more of it than its 
appearances, namely representations and feelings, as empirical grounds 
of all appearances of the will,“ of which, taken together, the transcen- 
dental or substantial inner ground, the I, is the ultimate and sufficient 
ground. 

But if we are not acquainted with this transcendental self-contained 
grounds in the least, if we are not acquainted with its kind of efficacy in 
any instance, then we cannot in any legitimate way attempt to determine 
to what extent external things, by means of given circumstances, and to 
what extent the self-contained ground! by itself might contribute to 
volitional appearances, or in other words, we can never determine 
moral merit with certainty. 

However, all moral laws must nevertheless be valid for such a will, 
since all actions and all striving depend upon the empirical grounds of 
the appearances of the will,® and these depend upon [85] the self- 
contained ground, but not upon external things. 

It is my hope that from this discussion even more fortunate perspec- 
tives shall present themselves for the discipline of ethics, which shall be 
treated at another place more precisely and more completely than could 
take place here in the background in the form of aphoristic results. 
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Freedom and Skepticism 


Published online by Cambridge University Press 


Leonhard Creuzer, Skeptical Reflections on 
Freedom of the Will with Respect to the Most 
Recent Theories on the Same, Giessen, 1793 


Creuzer’s text comprises 252 pages, excluding his own introduction and a 
preface by C. C. E. Schmid. The translated selection focuses on Creuzer’s 
initial discussion of the current state of philosophy concerning the question 
of free will, his table of the possible philosophical positions on freedom and 
their exponents in the history of philosophy, his discussion of the advance- 
ment of the debates on free will by the Critical philosophy, and his treatment 
of the attempts to account for free immoral action by K. H. Heydenreich, K. 
L. Reinhold, and Kant in Religion within the Boundaries of Mere Reason. Much 
of the discussion of pre-Critical theories of free will has been omitted. 


Le fatalisme semble prét, a envabir & Ia philosophie & a religion hidre renaissante, hidre 
victorieuse dans tous les sistemes; s'accommodant de Videalisme le plus subtil, come de 
materialise le plus grossier, & des sistemes mixtes & du plein & du vuide & des atomes 
& des monades; tantot portant ses tetes levées, tantot s’insinuant par les detours les plus 
artificieux, quelque fois se montrant a decouvert, & soutenant en face qu'elle n'est point elle.* 

Premontval sur la liberté." 


[1] 


The ancients called the human being a “microcosm,” and truly one need 
not be a philosopher or have pondered for years on himself and on his 
nature in order to find in that nature the most fitting expression for his own 
individual person. What a confused multitude, what a seething assortment 
of thoughts and aspirations, representations and wishes, inclinations and 
feelings! What contradictions within us! What an urge of conflicting 
needs!” What strife and struggle, victory and defeat! Now full of noble 


* French: Fatalism seems ready to haunt both philosophy and religion in all 
systems like an ever-regenerating, victorious Hydra; it adapts to the most 
subtle idealism as well as to the crudest materialism, to mixed systems, to the 
plenum and the void, and to atoms and monads; sometimes it carries its heads 
up high; sometimes it creeps in through the most subtle detours; sometimes it 
shows itself openly and lies to your face that it is not what it is. Pensées sur la 
liberté, Berlin and Potsdam, 1754, 22. 
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desires to propagate, to make new discoveries, to wander about in the great 
whole® of nature; then once again oppressed, abandoned to idle indolence, 
willing to surrender ourselves to restriction, to wear the chains of habit? 
and not concern ourselves with anything. — 

But just as prolonged study is not required to make these observations 
about oneself and others, careful attention to oneself is not needed in 
order to notice certain prevailing [2] aspirations and feelings, certain 
continually recurring representations in the constantly flowing stream of 
alterations. No sooner does it begin to dawn a bit in the uncertain 
twilight of our concepts than a number of them rise out of the confused 
chaos of representations, emotions, and feelings, become more apparent 
to our mind’s eye, more apparent and more recognizable the further and 
further the lovely glimmer spreads until finally the fuller light of cogni- 
tion emerges, which, in the whole that previously seemed so confused 
and so chaotic, unveils to the enraptured eye a world full of endless 
harmony and order and beauty. Admittedly, this latter enraptured per- 
spective is granted to only few mortals, only few achieve the lofty 
comprehensive standpoint from which they are able to survey the entire 
system of our mental and physical powers.© 

However, we also do not need this lofty comprehensive standpoint in 
order to become more acquainted with ourselves, with our own I, and, 
through the I, with human nature in general. Reason asserts its right in 
the progressive development of our powers and [3] pronounces itself the 
queen and lawgiver of our spirit’ in the most emphatic manner unless 
contingent obstacles hinder this natural development. 

A glimpse into the sensible world surrounding him soon convinces 
the human being that he is not intended for contemplation alone, nor to 
coldly and passively marvel at the omnipotence of nature, but rather is 
intended for action, for his own activity. His dormant powers are 
awoken, exercised, and formed through this action and proportionate 
to this activity. He gradually attains a feeling of his personality and of his 
dignity, which is incomparable with all of physical nature. — 

He finds a law within himself that elevates him above the entire 
sensible world and its laws, that reason itself prescribes to him for all 
his actions independently of everything which actually happens and 
free from all external compulsion. 

Even if it is the case that only few human beings become distinctly 
conscious of this law in its full breadth, that only few behold it in its full 


* All» in dem Gleife der Gewohnheit hinzufahren 
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grandeur and dignity, in its crystal clear, untainted purity, [4] it is the 
eternal rule of all actions of every human being, the archetype that 
constantly hovers before us in varying degrees of distinctness,” — it lies 
in every human being as an intrinsically complete whole whose essence 
can distinctly be understood. [...] [5] 


The difference between what happens and what ought to happen is 
therefore familiar to even the most common human reason, and the 
latter would cease to be reason — which it cannot and may not do — 
should it fail to recognize or doubt this difference. Even the great- 
est scoundrel must recognize it, his spirit? must bow before the 
lofty ideal of morality, which is inextirpable and unwaveringly 
reminds him of his duties, which condemns his vicious deeds so 
often and so judicially that he must bow before this lofty archetype 
however little he strives to approximate it; he must confess that the 
moral law is also his law, that he indeed does not obey it but ought 
to obey it. [...] [6] 


Kant encapsulates this law in the sublime formulas: 


Act only according to that maxim through which you can at the same time will that it 
become a universal law.* 


or 


Act as if the maxim of your action were to become through your will a universal law of 
nature? 


This law is grounded so firmly in the furthest depths of our spirit® 
that it always remains unchanged, always one and the same despite 
the immeasurable number of actual actions contrary to it. It can 
surely be suppressed and silenced for a while, but can never be 
eradicated from the soul. One need only hear and understand it in 
order to immediately cognize it for what it is, an unconditioned, 
unlimited, necessary, immutable and universally valid norm of our 
actions. But even unrecognized and undeveloped, it demands unre- 
mitting observance. Indeed, still undeveloped consciousness of this 
law arouses many feelings and produces many judgments and actions 
that are often [7] better than those based on distinctly developed 
reasoning. 

Already in this obscurely prevailing consciousness, this undeniable fact® 
of human nature, the human being cognizes himself as a member of a 
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supersensible world, as a citizen of a kingdom of rational minds who, 
elevated above every influence of alien forces and free of all external 
compulsion, give themselves laws and obey only their own laws." 
Autonomy, [8] independence from all alien laws, and freedom are thus 
inseparably connected with one another, indeed, at bottom are just one and 
the same. Consciousness of freedom, like consciousness of the moral law, is 
a fact” of reason whose reality we cognize immediately without inferences 
from data of experience, an endowment of nature that emerges and forms 
by itself without our contribution.‘ It is not a consequence of [9] conscious- 
ness of the moral law,* but rather a necessary condition of the moral law, 
for only insofar as we regard ourselves as free beings, i.e. beings independ- 
ent from the sensible world and from physical laws, can we prescribe 
ourselves a mode of action which is unconditional and universally valid. 
Such a mode of action, such a law, is actually the result of our freedom, is 
based solely on consciousness of our personality, of our essential, incom- 
parable and unconditional dignity. 

As a result of this consciousness we declare our will free of all external 
compulsion, [10] independent of all determining causes of the sensible 
world, and judge that actions ought to occur, even though they did not 
occur. [...] [12] 

Now the idea of freedom (and this must be obvious to everyone) is not 
at all derived from experience but instead contradicts it. For experience 
cannot furnish us with anything universal, necessary, or independent of 
its own laws. This idea is a product of reason formed in a way incompre- 
hensible to us by a lawful, consistent activity of its faculty;} it is a fact" of 
reason which is immediately given to us with self-consciousness of our 
rational and sensible nature, and which grounds all imputation, self- 
satisfaction, repentance, in short, all approbatory and condemnatory 
judgments and feelings about our actions and the actions of other 
human beings. 

I must not yet engage here with the potential objection that conscious- 
ness of freedom could still deceive us despite its innateness and inextirp- 
ability. [13] I present freedom here merely as a fact“ of consciousness and, 


* Kant therefore also calls freedom the principium essendi of the moral law. But 
when he makes the latter the sole principio cognoscendi of the former, I cannot 
agree with him in that regard; for consciousness of freedom is not only 
effective prior to the development of the moral law, it also carries with it a 
certainty which is so simple and so reliable that one must necessarily declare it 
an original, immediate consciousness. 
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without deciding its reality, proceed at once to another fact* of conscious- 
ness that seems directly opposed to the preceding one, [namely] to the 
consciousness of the limitation of our moral capacity.” Even though the 
assertion of such an immediate consciousness is anything but new, I 
nevertheless fear I will experience all the more opposition since, particu- 
larly in the most recent period of philosophy, several great thinkers 
believed they had to reject even the laws of thinking as dispensable to the 
doctrine of freedom of the will and as forging the chains of fatalism. 

However, I invoke the self-consciousness of every impartial human 
being and I am convinced it will rule in favor of the truth of the assertion 
that consciousness of the moral can is not always connected with con- 
sciousness of the moral ought, that, on the contrary, we often sense the 
limitation of our moral capacity only too strongly, too vividly. How 
often do we not feel ourselves involuntarily carried along to an action 
[14] of which we disapprove? We struggle against the force that 
threatens to carry us along against our will, we summon perhaps all of 
our powers in opposition but to no avail! We succumb to the conflict 
within ourselves, and the action /as come to pass. But can we declare such 
an action free?‘ Even if we have to immediately condemn the action as 
soon as we think of the pure, holy moral law, we at least cannot impute it 
to ourselves. Even if, for instance, in a state of fervor when we are no 
longer thinking we perhaps blame ourselves, we nevertheless certainly 
exculpate ourselves entirely as soon as the fervor has passed. 

Yet the feeling of dependence does not impose itself upon us in 
impassioned states alone; it often overtakes us in the calmest, most 
dispassionate disposition and not as a consequence of antecedent rea- 
soning but entirely as immediate consciousness. If you ask the common 
man who has never heard anything about determinism or indetermin- 
ism whether he is as firmly convinced of the unconditioned [15] freedom 
of his will as an unlimited moral capacity as he is of the moral necessity of 
his duty, of the unlimited ought, he will certainly answer negatively 
provided he has properly understood the meaning of the question. He 
will grant the ought without the slightest misgiving, but will respond to 
the can with “I surely have volition, but fail to carry it out.”° If he is a 
noble man, with consciousness of his limited moral capacity he will 


* Aliud cupido, mens aliud suadet; / Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor. 
[Desire recommends one thing, reason another; / I see and approve of the 
better, but follow the worse.] See Ovid, Metamorphoses, vit, 20-21. 
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break into lamentations over the weakness and incapacity of human 
nature. But if his consciousness is pure, if it is complete, then he will surely 
absolve himself. Indeed, how can he who achieved a view of the intrinsically 
divine, who in moments of greater and freer activity of his spirit" felt 
exalted to the pure archetype of morality, to the lofty ideal of all good, 
who profoundly felt the truth of the sublime words, “It is impossible to 
think of anything at all in the world, or indeed even beyond it, that could be 
considered good without limitation [16] except a good will,”’ how can he, I 
say, still believe that it is only because of his volition that he has not yet 
approached this archetype more closely? Either he has never beheld virtue 
in its proper, true form, divested of all admixture of the sensible, and of all 
spurious adornment of reward or of self-love, never beheld virtue in its 
entire divine beauty, his heart never shivered with bliss before the greatness 
of this most sublime of all ideals of his spirit,” or, weeping, he must confess: 
“T cannot do everything that I ought to.” For, how is it possible that a human 
being can behold morality in its purest brilliance,“ in its lofty majesty and 
dignity which outshine all else, without entirely devoting himself to it such 
that nothing but it would satisfy him and nothing but it is effected by 
him? — How is it possible that reason, once it has cognized itself as queen 
and lawgiver of our spirit,“ could will in accordance with other laws than its 
own and prefer alien laws to its own? — [...] [26] 

The torch of philosophy had been brought*® by philosophical theolo- 
gians and philosophical free spirits‘ into regions in Germany where it 
had never shone before [27] — from the mysterious obscurity of the pope 
to the cabinets of the ministers and princes and the dressing tables of the 
ladies. Since we have begun to philosophize in prose and in verse about 
every human, civil, and domestic issue, it would have been a true miracle 
if the question of the freedom of the will had not found notable attention 
now. Philosophy came upon this question, though certainly not to its 
advantage. We now believed to have found with greater ease upon the 
flowered path of sound human understanding what we had been unable 
to achieve with the most strenuous effort on the thorny path of meta- 
physics. Almost no novel which lays claim to the name of philosophy has 
been published whereby this question, which concerns the most holy 
interest of humanity, was not dignified with at least a brief answer in 
passing. 

With all that, however, we came not one step further. Either the knot 
was cut in two or the difficulty was only pushed further back.* Everyone 
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saw and felt these answers were dissatisfactory without being able to 
provide a more satisfactory one himself. [28] 

So things stood as the Kantian Critique of Pure Reason and subse- 
quently the Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals and Critique of 
Practical Reason were published. The immortal author of these works 
carved an entirely new path untrodden by any of the previous parties, at 
the destination of which the human spirit* beheld itself at a height which 
it had never reached. He showed with the most evident reasons that all 
conflict between fatalists and skeptics, determinists and indeterminists, 
ultimately springs from the one-sidedness of the point of view from 
which each party looked at the object common to them all. He irrefut- 
ably showed that until now a common misunderstanding had prevented 
them all from reaching a common point of view out of which all 
particular and one-sided perspectives could be united. 

Now with the discovery and removal of this misunderstanding, 
the dispute between the previous parties was indeed resolved in a 
fully satisfactory manner for anyone impartial and not chagrined by 
the effort of following the author upon his quite thorny path. [29] 
But the real issue which had occasioned the dispute remained 
undecided. The parties had coincided at a common middle ground, 
but not in order to unite themselves, but rather in order to divide 
themselves anew. All parties agreed that none of the previous paths 
was the correct one — for they saw all these paths before them, and 
noted exactly whence they begin and to which destination they lead. 
But they also soon convinced themselves that the common middle 
ground on which they all converged is not the final destination which 
they sought. New paths seemed to open up, and which of these is 
correct now became controversial. 

I proceed at once to a critical evaluation of the various theories 
of freedom without declaring myself beforehand for one or the 
other party. Regarding the older theories of freedom, under which 
I count all those that were around prior to the Kantian theory, I can 
be all the more brief because they have already been subject to a 
rigorous critique, some by Kant himself, and some by other admir- 
able men. Hence in each case I need only refer to that critique. I 
will have to dwell so much the longer [30] on the Kantian theory 
and the theories derived from it in order to show that we still do 
not have an exhaustive, fully satisfactory theory of freedom that recon- 
ciles practical and speculative reason. 
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I cannot adhere to a systematic order based on principles because, as a 
skeptic, I am lacking an exhaustive principle in this doctrine. However, 
neither will I offer mere aphorisms since my primary aim includes 
providing the reader with a convenient overview of all previous theories 
of freedom. I hope to achieve this latter aim principally by means of the 
following table which I have made the basis of this entire work and 
which, to the extent it promotes the end of this work, I have followed 
precisely. 

Freedom is either a metaphysical or a moral capacity to act. 

Now metaphysical freedom is considered: 


I. 


Il. 


in regard to its quality —as a capacity to act from absolute self-activity, 
i.e. without being determined to act. [31] The existence (the 
reality) of such a freedom is 
1. asserted — eleutheriologians 
A. from supposed experience — transcendental sensible 
indifferentism 
B. on rational grounds — rational eleutheriologians 
a. theoretical 
b. practical 
2. denied — fatalists and skeptics 
A. from supposed experience — transcendental sensible 
fatalism 
B. on rational grounds — rational fatalism and skepticism 
a. simply as impossible 
b. skeptically as indemonstrable 
in regard to its relation,* namely 
1. in regard to the subject to which freedom is attributed — 
relation of inherence (re/at[io| subst[antiae]) 
A. an infinite substance —” Spinozists 
B. two equally eternal self-limiting beings — Manichaeists 


* It goes without saying that this word need not be taken here in the strongest 


sense. 


* Relation 
> Creuzer is inconsistent with his punctuation in the rest of the table, sometimes 


“om “om 


employing “—,” sometimes “.” and sometimes “,” to introduce the adherent of 
a particular view. There appears to be no significance to this inconsistency and 
so the translators have opted to uniformly use “—,” which Creuzer employs 
most frequently. 
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C. representing beings as such — idealists 
a. a representing being — egoists 
b. a kind of representing being — Berkeley [32] 
c. many kinds of the same — Lezbniz 
D. representing beings with morality — Kant 
E. all beings in general — Schmid 
2. in regard to its real ground - relation of dependence (relut{io] 
causallitatis}) 
A. a lawless real ground — equilibrists or indifferentists 
a. in appearance — Epicurus; Crusius 
b. in the intelligible world — Kant; Reinhold; Heydenreich, 
Jacob, et al. 
B. a lawful real ground — moral-metaphysical eleutherio- 
logians 
a. in appearance — all determinists, and with them Kant and 
all critical philosophers 
b. in the intelligible world — Schmid 
3. in regard to its subject — relation of concurrence (re/at{io] 
commun|{itatis]) 
A. human nature in general 
B. reason 
IIL. in regard to its cognition, modality 
1. possibility 
A. possible 
a. from experience — transcendental sensible indifferentists 
b. from reason — rational eleutheriologians 
B. impossible 
a. from experience — transcendental sensible fatalists [33] 
b. from reason — rational fatalists 
2. actuality" 
A. actual 
a. from experience — transcendental sensible indifferentists 
b. from reason — rational eleutheriologians 
c. from revelation —supernaturalistic mystical eleutherio- 
logians 
B. not actual 
a. from experience 
b. from reason 
c. from revelation 
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3. necessity 
A. necessary 
a. on theoretical grounds 
b. on merely practical grounds 
B. not necessary, or, more precisely, the opposite is necessary 
a. on theoretical grounds 
b. on practical grounds 
IV. in regard to its magnitude, quantity 
1. finite 
A. in itself 
B. in appearance 
a. capable of being extended to infinity 
b. or not [34] 
2. infinite 
A. in the case of God 
B. in the case of human beings? 


Moral freedom is likewise considered 


I. in regard to its quality — as a capacity to act according to moral laws. 
The existence or reality of this capacity is 
I. asserted 
A. from supposed experience 
B. on rational grounds 
a. on theoretical grounds 
b. on practical grounds 
2. denied 
A. from supposed experience 
B. on rational grounds 
a. simply as impossible 
b. skeptically as indemonstrable 


The fatalists proper claim in particular, partly from experience and 
partly on rational grounds, that the actions of the human being con- 
sidered as phenomenon are determined 


1. by merely material grounds — material mechanical fatalists 
2. by animal determining grounds - animal fatalists; besti- 
alists* [35] 
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3. by sensible determining grounds with the influence of empir- 
ical reason — sensible fatalists, eudaemonists 
4. by supersensible determining grounds, be it God, [. ..] spirit 
or the devil, etc. — daemonists, mystical fatalists 
II. in regard to relation* — to the ground of that existence, namely 
1. in regard to the subject — relation of inherence 
A. only the deity — supernaturalists 
B. finite beings as well — eleutheriologians 
C. neither God nor finite beings — fatalists in general 
2. in regard to the real ground — relation of dependence 
A. a lawless real ground 
a. in appearance 

a. the actions of the phenomenon are not determined by 
sensible grounds — empirical-sensible indifferentism — 
casuists; Epicurus, Crusius. See the refutation below. 

B. the actions of the phenomenon are not determined 
by supersensible grounds in accordance with non- 
sensible laws. See the demonstration below. [36] 

b. in the intelligible world 

a. the actions of the noumenon are not determined by 
sensible grounds — transcendental-sensible indifferent- 
ism. See the demonstration below. 

B. the actions of the noumenon are not determined by 
supersensible grounds — intelligible indifferentism — 
opposed to the principle of sufficient reason.” See 
the refutation below. 

B. a lawful real ground 
a. in appearance 

a. The actions of the phenomenon are determined by 
sensible grounds according to the law of causality — 
empirical-sensible determinism; all determinists with 
Kant and the critical philosophers in general. 

B. The actions of the phenomenon are determined by 
supersensible grounds according to non-sensible 
laws — mystical fatalism — Augustine and all consistent 
supernaturalists. See page® 
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b. in the intelligible world [37] 

a. the actions of the noumenon are determined by sensible 
grounds — transcendental-sensible fatalism. See the 
refutation below. 

B. the actions of the noumenon are determined by 
supersensible grounds according to the principle 
of sufficient reason* —- intelligible fatalism; 
Schmid. See the demonstration on page” 

3. in regard to its subject — relation of concurrence 
A. human nature in general — [this] is contradictory because 
sensibility contributes nothing to it. 
B. reason — Kant and all other critical philosophers; rational 
eleutheriologians. 
III. in regard to its magnitude, quantity 
1. finite 
A. in itself 
B. in appearance 
a. capable of extension to infinity 
b. or not 
2. infinite 
a. in the case of God 
b. in the case of human beings — contradicts experience 
IV. in regard to its cognition (modality) 
1. possibility [38] 
A. possible 
a. from experience 
b. from reason 
B. impossible 
a. from experience 
b. from reason 
2. actuality® 
A. actual 
a. naturally 
a. as a fact* of moral experience 
B. as an object of moral belief 
y. partly both, in general as an object of consciousness 
6. as an object of demonstration® 
b. supernaturally — from revelation 
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3. necessity 
A. necessary 
a. on theoretical grounds 
b. on merely practical grounds 
B. not necessary, or, more precisely, the opposite is necessary 
a. on theoretical grounds 
b. on practical grounds [...] [39] 


The word “freedom” is really a negative expression and signifies 
nothing other than [40] the mature of a being that is not subject to 
compulsion. 

The primitive sensible human being,“ to whom we (just like 
every other people on earth) mostly owe the invention of language, 
had almost exclusively negative expressions for all non-sensible objects 
to which his thinking mind led him in its gradual development. He 
compared such objects with sensible appearances and observed that 
they do not belong to this [latter] class. Indeed, the expression 
“freedom” arose in this way. The very moment reason had developed 
to a certain degree, the human being began to feel like a being 
elevated above sensible nature and independent of natural compul- 
sion. But this feeling first became vivid in his soul only when 
external compulsion prevented him from attaining a proposed end. 
He struggled with the obstacles opposed to him, overcame them, 
and felt free, i.e. independent of external compulsion and force. 
Hence not speculation, but action led him to the idea of freedom. 
Speculation took up the thread much later, and only then led him 
further. The negative expression “freedom” had already been found, 
and speculation maintained it. Speculation could [41] do this all the 
more justifiably since the negative expression not only very aptly 
indicated the essence of the idea of freedom, but also made the 
indicated object itself intuitable for the sensible human being. — 
Philosophers certainly would not have been led astray so many 
times and in so diverse ways if they had kept the original concept 
of the word “freedom” closer in view and traced it to its ultimate 
source. 

However, instead of seeking this concept in the human being’s 
own mind, one searched long and hard for the universal properties 
of things in themselves and thereby fell into a labyrinth of doubts 
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and difficulties, out of which only the critical philosophy was able to 
clear a way out. 

Without being detained here by the various senses* in which 
the expression “freedom” is improperly used, I put forth as a basis 
those meanings which constitute the subject matter of my investi- 
gation and which positively express the negative concept just 
mentioned. 

Freedom in the metaphysical sense is the capacity to act from absolute 
self-activity, or to begin a state from itself. [42] 

Now the existence of such freedom is asserted by one party and 
denied by the other. But both of these main parties are in such 
disagreement with themselves that in fact each in turn is split up 
into two other opposed parties. In order to avoid unnecessary 
repetition and at the same time to facilitate an overview of the 
whole, I will consider the opposing theories one after the other. 
The primary affirmative party as well as the negative party find the 
ground of cognition” in support of or contrary to the conviction of 
such a freedom either in experience or in reason. Those who find the 
ground of cognition® for or against freedom in experience primarily 
appeal to the human being’s feeling of self. 


The Sensible Indifferentists claim that this feeling of self teaches 
the human being that if he has willed something under certain 
precisely determined circumstances, he could have ot willed or 
could have willed the opposite under exactly the same inner and 
outer circumstances. If, for example, he has committed an evil 
action, his innermost consciousness tells him that he could have 
acted otherwise if he had willed. [43] [The sensible indifferentists 
claim that] this immediate consciousness is the source of all 
self-approbation and_ self-reproach, all imputation and _ all 
repentance. 

I call these advocates of freedom sensible indifferentists because they 
base their assertions merely on experience of inner sense. 


The Sensible Fatalists believe they can demonstrate the opposite by 
the same route. It is not enough for them to appeal to the consciousness 
of the limitation of our moral capacity, which is firmly established in 
every human being, and to the compulsion through which we often feel 
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ourselves carried along to an action against our will; they in fact believe 
they can prove through mere grounds of experience that the feeling of 
freedom opposed to this is nothing but an illusion and a completely 
empty presumption. [...] [48] 

However, in the end nothing is decided by all of these mutual 
appeals to self-consciousness and to experience in general, and the 
impartial spectator appropriately asks, “which of the two parties is 
right?” It seems impossible that both can be right since they are 
directly opposed and since there is no middle path between freedom 
and necessity;? however, when the issue [49] is considered more 
closely, the conflict we have presented is not a matter of whether 
we are really free or not, but rather whether we have an inner 
immediate consciousness of freedom and necessity, and whether 
experience can adduce grounds for both. Both questions can be 
answered affirmatively from the foregoing without thereby coming 
even one step further. For that nothing is decided by these two 
consciousnesses and by all of those experiential proofs for the 
freedom or necessity of the will is already comprehensible since 
one consciousness is directly opposed to the other and one proof 
is directly opposed to the other. This antinomy inevitably arouses 
the well-founded doubt that despite the innateness and inextirpabil- 
ity of that consciousness and despite the plausible evidence of those 
proofs, one of the two sides must necessarily be an illusion. This 
antinomy therefore absolutely demands higher grounds to decide 
the dispute. But, in general, experience can provide no proofs for 
freedom in the sense indicated above. For everything that we cog- 
nize as belonging to the context of experience is also subject to the 
laws of experience. But freedom as an absolute capacity to act [50] 
can neither be intuited nor thought in accordance with sensibly 
rendered concepts of the understanding. The original consciousness 
of freedom is thus either mere illusion or its ground must be sought 
outside of experience. [...] [52] 

Thus, in the end, both parties appeal to reason and expect the 
decision of their dispute from it as the higher authority. If reason, 
they thought, cannot decide the dispute, then no decision is possible 
at all. In that regard they were indeed right. However, they did not 
consider that the queen of our spirit” has a twofold court, and that 
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she is in no way indifferent as to which court the matter is brought 
before. [...] [61] 

As I said above, we are conscious of a pure will that has not been 
produced by anything outside of reason, neither by mere physical mech- 
anism, nor by immediate sensible impressions and representations, nor 
by empirical rational concepts of happiness; we are conscious of a will 
that, because all material determining grounds cease to apply, must be 
entirely the work of the unlimited activity of our own pure reason. That 
the pure will must be so proves: 


(1) its universality, since it extends to all of our actions without 
exception, 

(2) its inalterability, since it is completely independent of temporal 
circumstances, [62] 

(3) its necessity, since we are directed by a categorical imperative, an 
unconditioned ought, to obey it, and we are not indifferent as to 
whether we will our actions through it, or not. 


The formulas in which Kant summarizes the command of this pure will 
were as follows: 


Act only in accordance with that maxim through which you can at the same time will 
that it become a universal law.*° 


Or 


Act such that the maxim of your will should become a universal law in a world of which 
you yourself can will to be a member."* 


The concept and extent of duty arises from these formulas of its own 
accord. We regard ourselves as obliged to consistently subject a// of 
our voluntary actions to the pure moral law without exception. We 
consistently consider all our voluntary actions to be moral without 
exception, i.e. as determinable by pure will. 

With and in this pure will we are at the same time conscious of 
an ultimate absolute end which is just as universal, unalterable and 
necessary as the law of the [63] pure will, to which all individual, 
particular, contingent ends are subordinated, [namely] that of the 
highest good, which is good for its own sake and through our will 
alone. As soon as we are conscious of our pure will and the law 
resulting from it, we are conscious at the same time of this end; just 
as we regard ourselves as obligated without exception to act in 
conformity with that will and that law, we also regard ourselves as 
obligated to direct our striving to this end. 
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These appearances obviously rule in favor of the existence of a 
pure will as a fact” in consciousness. However, without freedom of the 
will it is absurd to assert a pure will. For without freedom, a 
universal, unalterable and necessary command of reason and a universal, 
unalterable, necessary good have no meaning at all. Should we obey 
this command, then it must be the case that nothing can externally 
necessitate us to act otherwise; we must not be subject to any alien, 
conditionally necessary law of nature as such. Should we direct our 
striving to this good, should this end determined merely by pure 
reason be our aim, then it must be the case that nothing can 
necessitate us to strive for another good, to put another aim first. 
[64] Freedom is thus a necessary condition of the moral law, and 
practical reason simply postulates the capacity of a causality through 
freedom for all rational beings, which capacity is given to us by our 
consciousness and thought only problematically by speculative rea- 
son. Practical reason makes it our duty to seek a decision [to this 
conflict] that is also practically satisfactory, i.e. that does not abolish 
belief in the possibility of virtue and of self-improvement but estab- 
lishes it. But on which path are we to find this decision? We already 
tried the dogmatic path and found no satisfaction on either side; we 
could interrupt the causal series a parte priori and assert freedom, or 
let the causal series continue to infinity and assume mere natural 
necessity. In the first case we found the series too small for our 
reason, in the other case too large. Neither of the two theories was 
satisfactory for practical and speculative reason at the same time, i.e. 
neither was completely satisfactory. The former theory indeed seemed 
to fulfill the demands of practical reason, but without doing any 
justice to the laws of speculative reason. The latter theory satisfied 
these laws more; however, it was thoroughly incompatible with the 
demands of [65] practical reason. Hence we must seek another 
theory that accepts both the demands of practical as well as of 
speculative reason in their necessary universality, and unites the 
self-subsisting results of both sides in such a way that it does 
not detract from either in the least. Two paths are still left for us, 
the critical and the skeptical, and the choice of which of the two we 
must tread first is in part decided. For” the aim of skepticism in the 
proper and narrower sense is none other than to totally negate 
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every decisive judgment on the matter and to plunge us into the 
bottomless abyss of uncertainty and doubt.* 

The critical philosophy, on the other hand, promises to place 
Ariadne’s thread in our hands, with the help of which we would safely 
wander through the labyrinths of speculation and finally reach a path 
that would surely lead every impartial inquirer to the holy temple of 
truth."* 

Truly a lovely prospect! May it not disappoint! In order to learn in 
our present investigation whether and to what extent it does not disap- 
point, we need only follow the footsteps of those great men [66] whom 
posterity will name the forerunners of this path with thanks and 
admiration. 

We will then convince ourselves that only appearances are cog- 
nizable, and that the form of sensible representation and the laws of 
the understanding determined by this form can be applied only to 
them and not to things in themselves. And indeed this single 
distinction between things as appearances and things in themselves 
will give us an entirely new perspective regarding the question of 
freedom of the will, which unites the disparate perspectives of the 
advocate of freedom and of the fatalists into one perspective. In 
particular, both mistook appearances for things in themselves 
[..] [72] 

[...] Now we are more specifically interested in knowing what Kant 
really achieved through the great, important distinction between things 
as” appearances and things in themselves. 

If we apply this distinction to our I, then 


(1) all of our actions depend on temporal relations to the extent we 
regard ourselves as appearances, i.e. as objects of experience. Every 
action follows regularly in accordance with psychological laws, 
i.e. fully in accordance with our perceivable character with which 
we are familiar and in accordance with external circumstances. 


* Trefer those of my readers who are not yet convinced of this principal result of 
the Critical philosophy to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason and Reinhold’s 
Attempt at a New Theory of the Human Faculty of Representation, in which this 
result is demonstrated with profundity beyond measure and paramount self- 
evidence. He who is not satisfied by what is said in these two works will be even 
less satisfied with mine. 
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‘These appearing actions, which constitute a series, are necessar- 
ily connected as sensibly cognizable cause and effect." Thus, in 
this respect, absolute freedom is an absurdity. But it ceases to be 
so as soon as we [73] 

regard ourselves as nowmena, and relate our perceivable actions as 

predicates to the unknown intelligible I which grounds our 

appearing I with all of its individual actions and states. In that 
case every action remains, to be sure, an effect in time, but its 
ground lies not in the temporally preceding appearance, but 
rather in something independent of temporal conditions and 
elevated above natural necessity, of which, however, we can 
have only a general consciousness without intuition. Hence our 

Thas, as Kant put it, two laws of its causality or two characters. 

a. an empirical character, through which its actions as appearances 
are connected with other appearances in accordance with 
constant laws of nature. Its actions must be derived from the 
other appearances as their conditions and, in connection with 
them, constitute the members of a single series of natural 
order. 

b. an intelligible character, through which it is the cause of those 
actions as appearances without itself being appearance or 
being subject to conditions of sensibility. For, to the extent 
we regard our I as noumenon, every alteration, which 
requires dynamic temporal [74] determination, conse- 
quently every connection with appearances as causes, falls 
away. We cannot think of it otherwise than free, i.e. inde- 
pendent of natural necessity, which is found only in the 
sensible world. Hence we can quite rightly say of the I as 
noumenon that it begins its effects in the sensible world 
from itself, without the action beginning in it itself." For we 
are not permitted to posit any alteration, any beginning, in 
the noumenal I itself because both are temporal concepts? 
and consequently directly contradict an intelligible, super- 
sensible capacity. 


Thus, in this way, freedom and nature, both in their full significance, 


would be thinkable in one and the same subject and in the same actions, 
simultaneously and without contradiction, according to whether one 
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relates them to their intelligible or sensible cause. "+ The great centuries- 
old conflict between fatalists and indifferentists, determinists, and inde- 
terminists, would be decided to the advantage of both parties. Both, it 
seems, find common ground in order to give the rulers of the earth’ the 
first example of a perpetual peace. But we do not first need to look 
attentively at [75] the great events of our day, which even the most good- 
natured philanthropist will scarcely regard as the heralds of a perpetual 
peace, in order to expect nothing from this example. We need only 
examine the example itself more closely in order to become convinced 
that it is not at all suitable as an example of perpetual peace, and that, on 
the contrary, precisely what is said of many a political peace holds for 
this philosophical peace: “in the act of peace itself lies the material to 
wage war anew.””° But nevertheless, this act of peace still remains a very 
important gift. Even if it did not fully decide the entire dispute, as I will 
show further below, it at least determined the real point of the dispute 
more precisely and thereby brought it considerably closer to a decision 
perhaps still to come. Now the indeterminist must at least concede to his 
opponent that the latter is completely right when he refuses to depart 
from the law of natural necessity in the sensible world and strives to find 
a higher cause for every appearing cause; but, on the contrary, this 
opponent must also grant to the indeterminist that he is no less right 
in [76] declaring himself —as an intelligible being and in accordance with 
his innermost consciousness — independent of natural necessity and free 
from all external sensible compulsion. — 

However, the actual main question of whether or not we really are 
absolutely free is not answered by all this. For it does not follow from us 
not being subject to the cognizable law of natural necessity that we are 
not subject to any law at all,"° that we possess a completely growndless and 
lawless capacity to act. [...] [119] 
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With regard to the real ground of metaphysical freedom, two parties 
are again opposed in their assertions: 


a. according to the one, freedom operates entirely /awlessly — equili- 
brists or indifferentists in general. 

b. according to the other, freedom operates in accordance with laws 
— moral-metaphysical eleutheriologians. 


However, these two main parties are, in turn, each divided into two 
smaller parties. The indifferentists are either merely empirical [120] or 
transcendent indifferentists. The moral-metaphysical eleutheriologians 
are either merely empirical fatalists (determinists), or intelligible fatalists. 

The empirical indifferentists, or casuists, deny the principle of caus- 
ality as a universal law of all appearances in order to assert freedom. 
‘Thus, for example, Crusius says: 


“Various kinds of fundamental powers are possible. Some operate consistently 
in accordance with their nature, e.g. the fundamental powers of elements. 
Others are tied to certain conditions, and thus cannot operate in the absence 
of those conditions; however, as long as the necessary conditions are present, the 
action® of their nature inevitably follows. The powers of the human understand- 
ing are of this kind. With still others it can be the case that their action? is only 
made possible by the required conditions. Therefore, as soon as those conditions are 
present, the fundamental powers can begin their action; however, they do not 
have to begin it. They can continue their activity for a period of time and in a certain 
degree in proportion to the magnitude of their power, and also, in turn, discon- 
tinue their activity. It is precisely in this way that such a power is suited to action 
[121] as well as omission in the same circumstances, and likewise is suited to 
more than just one undertaking. The freedom of the human will must be of this 
kind. Thus, we can further determine its concept as follows: freedom is the 
highest degree of activity in a will, by virtue of which it can itse/f begin, direct, and 
in turn discontinue an action, regardless of all the necessary conditions which only 
made it possible.” 


We can see that Crusius employs almost the very definition of 
freedom that Kant gives; however, despite that, what an important 
difference there is between the two! In particular, Kant does not under- 
stand “beginning” actively and immanently, like Crusius, but rather 
passively and transitively. The caused‘ state begins without its ground 
beginning,° which instead is conceived of as constant or, by itself, as not 
restricted to the condition of time. Thus, Kant leaves the law of causality 
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as the universal law of all appearances in its necessary validity and 
dignity,’® and claims only that the noumenon [122] which grounds the 
appearances is not subject to this law determined by the form of time.*® 
This is an assertion about which there is not any doubt as long as one 
knows what Kant means by a noumenon. Crusius, on the other hand, 
denies the law of causality as the universal law of appearances. According 
to him, freedom belongs in the series of appearances since it is supposed 
to consist in the capacity to begin, direct, and in turn discontinue an action* 
in time itself: Hence it could be the case that all of the conditions in time 
necessary for an effect are present without the effect following. — The 
groundlessness of this assertion is self-evident and thus is not in need of 
any particular critique. [...] [124] 


TRANSCENDENT INDIFFERENTISM 


To be sure, the other party, which I? have called transcendent indifferent- 
ists, grant the thoroughgoing validity of the causal law in the sensible 
world, but deny its applicability to intelligible beings and therefore 
believe they are permitted to attribute a completely lawless capacity to 
these beings. 

Thus, Reinhold® defines’ human freedom as a capacity to voluntarily 
choose [125] between the precepts of reason and the demands of sensibility. If he 
wills it, [126] the human being can give priority to sensibility without 
being compelled by the laws of reason, [127] and can give priority to 
reason without being compelled by the [128] demands of sensibility. He 
has the free choice to either determine his decision through his reason 
himself or to let his decision be determined by the objects of sensibility. 

Heydenreich says: “moral freedom is the capacity to contain and 
make efficacious the complete ground of actions which are in conform- 
ity with or contrary to the moral law of reason without being necessarily 
determined to either of them by the influence of external forces or by 
one’s own representations.”**° And immediately afterward he adds as a 
more precise definition: “in accordance with this concept, the morally 
free being is, through itself and without any condition, equally capable of 
contradictorily opposed actions, can act either morally good or [130] morally 
evil without having to act in either way.”® 7" 


* Reflections on the Philosophy of Natural Religion Volume LI, x111. Reflection. 
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One can see that the two theories are essentially the same, which is proof 
of how easily a false viewpoint can lead even the most excellent thinkers 
astray. I believe to have found the ground of both theories specifically in a 
confusion of the noumenon with the thing in itself. Instead of thinking the 
intelligible I as a noumenon in accordance with logical laws, Reinhold, and 
likewise Heydenreich, likely take themselves to be justified by the concept 
of the thing in itself to attribute a capacity to the intelligible I that 
contradicts those laws and that Reinhold and Heydenreich themselves 
would never have granted to it as noumenon. However, the intelligible I 
as thing in itself is for us completely = X, and even its existence is only an 
object of belief. We know absolutely nothing of it as a thing in itself, and 
cannot attribute a deterministic or indeterministic freedom to it. For* as 
soon as we think it, it ceases to be a thing in itself and becomes a 
noumenon, i.e. a thing in itself insofar as we think it. [131] 

Rational conceivability is thus an inflexible demand of our reason with 
regard to everything that we could ever attribute to our intelligible I. Every 
moral fact and hence also freedom of the will, whether it is considered as an 
immediate fact” of our consciousness or as a necessary postulate of practical 
reason, must be rationally conceivable if we are not to reject it as contrary to 
reason and regard it as a mere illusory experience. But is a freedom that 
makes one and the same being equally capable of contradictorily opposed 
actions rationally conceivable?’ [132] It is impossible for me, at least, to 


* Because everything depends on the thorough answer to this question, I do not 
consider it superfluous to mention an argument i favor of this freedom that 
would perhaps not appear insignificant to some if they were to come across it 
elsewhere. It goes as follows: just as one cannot say that the will contradicts itself 
when it does not determine itself, but rather is determined by reason or sensibil- 
ity, just as the body is not an absurdity because it can be in motion and at rest, just 
as sensibility is not abolished by virtue of the fact that it is capable of positively 
opposed determinations (pleasure and displeasure), likewise that a self-determin- 
ing will could will good (follow the law of reason) and evil (follow sensibility by 
disregarding the law of reason) cannot be an argument against the possibility of 
such a will. However, this argument for a freedom of indifference is merely 
illusory insofar as the first cases, which are supposed to be similar to the last one, 
are actually essentially different from it. Indeed, the last case is decidedly contrary 
to this freedom; for the difference between the latter assertion and the first ones 
consists precisely in the fact that the whole lot of the first ones presuppose the law 
of causality, but the last assertion alone contradicts this law. It follows from the 
concept of the human being as a sensible being, hence as a conditioned and 
limited being, that such a being is capable of opposed determinations. So little 
does this entail a groundless capacity for opposed determinations that, 
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recognize it as such. On the contrary, it seems to me to be neither 
theoretically nor practically satisfactory. It is not practically satisfactory, 
for how can the moral necessity to act in conformity with universal law and 
universal ends still be conceived of with a freedom which is absolutely 
indifferent to the precepts of reason and the stimulus of sensibility, and 
which contains and makes effective [133] the ground of moral good as well 
as of moral evil? — A will indifferent toward good and evil obviously 
abolishes all morality.” If the ought that moral necessity expresses is the 
only possible (necessary) kind of volition,* then how can such a freedom of 
indifference exist alongside this ought? I must give up either freedom of 
indifference or the ought. But I cannot give up the latter; consequently, I 
am left only with this ought and a freedom compatible with it. But this 
freedom is none other than that which is contained in, and lies at the basis 
of, the ought itself, ie. autonomy of the will, the only possible (necessary) 
kind of volition” entirely independent of alien laws and grounded in the 
furthest depths of our spirit.“ Now, needless to say, this necessary kind of 
volition becomes a ust as long as no stronger force counteracts it. But is it 
any more problematic that genuine moral freedom proper lie in this must, in 
this necessary dependence [134] upon my own law, than in that dependence 
on absolute chance, which is contrary to reason?“ — [135] 

Such a freedom of indifference is even more unsatisfactory from a 
theoretical point of view. In accordance with the laws of our thinking, 
we declare the representation of absolute chance to be contrary to 
reason® and grant it only a negative use. However, how is this represen- 
tation, which is contrary to reason and suited only to a negative use, to 
be avoided with respect to that freedom of indifference?” Perhaps [136] 
by means of a middle path between necessity and chance? But present 


instead, whenever the determining ground is not immediately apparent, we 
presuppose it. 

The intelligible indifferentist claims exactly the opposite: a will not indiffer- 
ent toward good and evil abolishes all morality. The two propositions are 
contradictorily opposed. Hence one must choose one of the two: aut-aut, no 
third proposition remains. 

If by “chance” is understood that which does not depend on any cognizable 
grounds, then there can be chance, and only in nature considered as sensible 
nature is there none. But that is not what is at issue here. Here it is 


ak 
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Aber sollte wohl in diesem Miissen, in dieser nothwendigen Abhangigkeit von meinem 
eigenen Gesetz nicht mehr wabre eigentlich moralische Freiheit liegen, als in jener 
vernunftwidrigen Abbidngkeit vom absoluten Zufall? 
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me a concept of chance that claims something other than nonnecessity. 
Necessity and nonnecessity are obviously two contradictorily opposed 
terms, between which, according to a logical law, there can be no third; 
hence every middle path is completely impossible here.’ [. . .] [142] 

“The will,” says Kant, “isa kind of causality of living beings insofar as 
they are rational, and freedom would be that property of this causality 
that it can be efficacious independently of alien causes determining it, just 
as natural necessity is the property of the causality of all nonrational 
beings to be determined to activity by the influence of alien causes. 

“The definition of freedom just given,” he continues immediately 
afterwards, “is negative, and therefore unfruitful for insight into its 
essence; however, a positive concept of freedom flows from it that is so 
much the richer and more fruitful. Since the concept of a causality carries with 
it the concept of laws, according to which something that we call an effect must be 
posited by something else that we call a cause, freedom, even if it is not a property 
of the will in accordance with laws of nature, is not for that reason completely 
lawless, but must instead be a causality in accordance with immutable laws, 
though of a special kind; for otherwise a free will would be an absurdity. 
Natural necessity was a heteronomy of efficient causes; for every effect was 
possible only in accordance with the law that something else determined 
the efficient cause to causality. What else, then, can freedom of the will be 
but autonomy, i.e. the will’s property of being a law unto itself? But the 
proposition, ‘the will is a law unto itself in all actions,’ indicates only the 
principle to act in accordance with no other maxim than that which can 
have as its object itself as universal law. But this is precisely the formula of 
the categorical imperative, and the principle of morality: hence a free will 
and a will under moral laws are one and the same.””°? [144] 

I would not know what objection can be made to this in regard to 
moral freedom. For“ to the extent that by moral freedom we conceive of 
nothing other than the ground of the real possibility of moral actions, it 
follows of itself that all actions that we regard as effects of this freedom 
carry in themselves the form of pure practical reason and must be 
determined by its laws.” [145] 


principally a question of whether chance, as independence from grounds as 
such, is compatible with the laws of thinking, or not. 

* See Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals, 97-98. 

** “Some also include the capacity to act immorally in moral freedom. But this 
contradicts the concept of a moral capacity, and such a freedom would be a 
capacity for contradictorily opposed actions, which is tantamount to a 
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‘Thus, we can infer conversely that we may not consider any actions 
which do not carry this form in themselves, in short, all nonmoral and all 
immoral actions of the human being, as effects of this freedom; they 
must instead be grounded in the lack of this freedom. But whence does 
this lack arise? I* [146] had just begun to work out this question when the 
Kantian treatise On the Radical Evil in Human Nature in the April 1792 
edition of the Berliner Monatschrift fell into my hands. Now since this 
treatise develops the response to that important and difficult question 
not only much more thoroughly but also quite differently than one 
might have expected from the passage cited above and, indeed, from 
the earlier writings of that great man, my readers will presumably not 
find it objectionable if I quote the most essential aspects of that treatise 
and accompany them with some remarks. 

“A human being is called evil,” says Kant (p. 326), “not because he 
performs actions which are evil (contrary to law), but rather because 
these actions are so constituted that they allow the inference to evil 
maxims in him. Now, to be sure, we can notice actions contrary to law 
through experience and also (at least within ourselves) that they are 
consciously contrary to law; but we cannot observe maxims, indeed, 
we cannot do so even within ourselves. Hence the judgment that the 
agent is an evil human being cannot be grounded in experience with 
certainty. Thus, in order to call a human being evil, we would [147] have 
to be able to infer from several consciously evil actions, indeed from a 
single one, an underlying evil maxim, and to infer from this underlying 
maxim a universal ground, found within the subject, of all particular 
morally evil maxims, which in turn is itself a maxim. But this subjective 


contradiction. Such a capacity, which is entirely indifferent with respect to 
what it is capable of, seems to me to be a nonsensical capacity. Besides 
moral freedom, i.e. besides the capacity to act morally, we have another but 
quite distinct capacity to perform actions and foster dispositions that are 
contrary to the moral law of reason. This is a result of the limitation of our 
freedom, hence, with respect to reason, a result of its incapacity. With 
respect to the rest of the powers of human nature (i.e. our limited, rational 
nature in general), this capacity is the result of the relation of the deter- 
minable faculty of sensibility to other determinations which are not pro- 
duced by the pure rational will - ie., a result of the relation of the 
determination which the sensible faculty of desire receives from specifically 
sensible objects to that determination which the sensible faculty of desire 
receives through the pure will.” Schmid’s [Attempt at a] Moral Philosophy, 
2nd edition, § 249n2. [Quotation marks missing in original] 
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ground (for the adoption of such a maxim) must in turn always be an act 
of freedom (for otherwise the use or abuse of the human being’s power 
of choice with respect to the moral law could not be imputed to him, and 
the good and evil in him could not be called moral). Hence the ground of 
evil cannot lie in any object determining the power of choice through 
inclinations, in any natural drive, but rather only ina rule that the power 
of choice itself makes for the use of its freedom, i.e. in a maxim.”*3 

It is already clear from this single passage that Kant, just like Reinhold 
and Heydenreich, ultimately reduces freedom to an absolute capacity for 
contradictorily opposed [148] actions. If one asks how Kant thinks he is 
justified in assuming such a capacity, which he himself declares contra- 
dictory (see p. 117, 122 and 126), one finds the certainly very unsatisfac- 
tory answer here: 


“Now one cannot further ask what in the human being is the subjective ground 
of the adoption of this maxim instead of the maxim opposed to it. For if this 
ground were ultimately itself not a maxim [149] anymore, but a mere natural 
drive, then the exercise of freedom could be traced entirely to determination by 
natural causes, which contradicts freedom.”**+ 


It seems to me that a number of very well-founded considerations” 


can be raised against this apagogic argument: (1) To the extent that by 
“natural causes” nothing other than causes determined in time is 
thought, iz no instance could these have determining influence on the 
intelligible grounds of our actions. Hence even if freedom is a /awful 
capacity, it nevertheless remains entirely independent of actual natural 
causes. 


* My philosophical friend already cited above declared this statement incorrect. 
“Tf the precept of reason were the so/e rule in accordance with which the will 
could determine itself, and if I attributed a capacity to the will to follow as well 
as not follow this precept, that would be contradictory. But since the demand 
of sensibility is likewise a rule which the will can follow, though ought not 
follow, the contradiction lies not in the will, but in the two opposed rules.” 
However, it seems to me that at bottom nothing is won by this distinction. For 
if the will can choose entirely voluntarily between the two opposed rules 
without the precept of reason or the demand of sensibility influencing its 
determination in the slightest, then the will remains an absolute capacity for 
contradictorily opposed actions, or in Kant’s phrasing, for contradictorily 
opposed maxims, an expression which seems to indicate the contradiction 
more conspicuously. 
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(2) Kant himself says in the passage cited earlier: “Since the concept of 
causality carries with it the concept of laws, according to which some- 
thing that we call an effect must be posited by something else that we call 
a cause, freedom, even if it is not a property of the will in accordance with laws 
of nature, is not for that reason completely lawless, but must instead be a 
causality in accordance with immutable laws, though of a special kind; for 
otherwise a free will would be an absurdity.”* 

It is primarily this latter point that rules against such [150] an indif- 
ferent capacity. Hence not merely inscrutability (see above), but a real 
contradiction stands in our way here. Kant sees only the former. In 
particular, he says in a footnote on p. 328: 


“That the first subjective ground of the adoption of moral maxims is inscrutable 
can provisionally be seen from this: since this adoption is free, its ground (why, 
for example, I adopted an evil instead of a good maxim) must be sought not in 
any incentive of nature, but rather always in a maxim; and since this too must 
have its ground, but apart from a maxim no determining ground of the free power 
of choice is to be or can be adduced, we are sent back ever further in the series of 
subjective determining grounds to infinity without being able to arrive at the 
first ground.”*> 


However, precisely because such a regress, which cannot be con- 
ceived of at all without temporal concepts,” does not occur in the 
intelligible, it seems there is nothing left but to stop at the first intelli- 
gible ground of our moral actions and [151] thereby to think of them as 
necessarily and sufficiently grounded in accordance with the pure laws 
of our thinking; but with respect to our immoral actions there is nothing 
left but to assume that they were begot by a limitation of the power of 
that intelligible ground due to alien forces. I cannot deny that this 
reasoning leads to an intelligible fatalism, but neither will anyone be 
able to deny me that a freedom which contains within itself the sufficient 
ground for the adoption of contradictorily opposed maxims stands in 
contradiction with the demands of practical reason as well as with the 
laws of speculative reason. [...] [158] 

Thus, we see that freedom as an absolute capacity for contradictorily 
opposed actions was for Kant merely a presupposition forced upon him 
by practical reason. In his effort to reconcile practical reason with 
speculative reason once more, he forgot the laws of the latter, or at 
least thought he must dispense with them here in order to establish a 
freedom in which imputation remained safeguarded. Hence even in the 
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treatise cited above, speculative reason is almost always spurned, like in 
the quotation on p. 327: 

“Otherwise the use or abuse of the human being’s power of choice with respect 
to the moral law could not be imputed to him.”*° 


And p. 333: 
“The disposition, i.e. the first subjective ground of the adoption of maxims, can 
be only a single one and pertains to the [159] entire use of freedom universally. 


But this disposition itself must have been adopted by the free power of choice, 
for otherwise it could not be imputed.”*? 


And even more emphatically on p. 369: 


“The human must make or have made himself into whatever he is or should 
become in a moral sense, good or evil. Both must be an effect of his free power 
of choice, for otherwise they could not be imputed to him.”** 


Thus, imputation is presupposed as a fact* in need of no demonstration 
and it is clear that Kant’s intention is really to impose all blame on the 
human being. The assertion that blame and, consequently, also dmput- 
ation have to exist is everywhere, standing like a cherub with a flaming 
sword to make all forward progress impossible and to immediately deter 
all further investigation. And yet, it cost Kant considerable effort to 
protect his doctrine of freedom by means of this cherub. [. . .] [160] 

It is indeed noteworthy that all recent attempts to unravel the great 
mystery of freedom of the will ultimately lead to the result that practical 
and speculative reason seem to be absolutely incompatible with respect 
to freedom. [...] [169] 

Now indeed, after all of the foregoing I believe I may say that at least 
the Kantian doctrine of freedom cannot be considered an exhaustive, fully 
satisfactory theory that reconciles practical and speculative reason. — 
However, can most of those difficulties pressing the Kantian doctrine 
of freedom be avoided on another path, and can a theory be presented in 
which not only moral necessity, but also immoral actions appear compat- 
ible with freedom, at least [170] in a way that is rationally conceivable? 
Those of my readers who are not just familiar with the splendid Attempt at 
a Moral Philosophy by Prof. Schmid in Giessen? from the book fair 
catalogues will certainly be able to guess without my hint what kind of 
other path I mean here. [. . .] [181] 

[...] Schmid says in his Moral Philosophy, p. 209, § 255: “If we do not 
want to allow any (irrational) chance, then there remains nothing left but 
necessity, for there is absolutely no middle path between the two. Thus, 
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something must be thought as present with the existence of reason that 
determines its efficacy on appearances and the particular degree of this 
efficacy [182] in a given instance. This something is indeed not an 
appearance, since an appearance cannot determine a thing in itself. 
However, even if sensibility, as it is sensibly represented and cognized 
itself, cannot determine and restrict reason in itself, it by no means follows 
that what grounds sensibility and its appearances is in itself incapable of 
restricting reason’s effects in appearance. And, if we want to escape groundless- 
ness, i.e. theoretical irrationality, in explaining immorality, then we must think 
this problematic thought assertorically. Hence, reason is free with regard to 
everything that occurs in time, but restricted by that which determines 
the events in time. It is free and has not been affected at all with regard to 
everything that it really does according to its form, such as all its judgments; 
however, it is dependent and restricted with regard to that which it does 
not do. In this case, i.e. the case in which reason is not efficacious, it could 
not be efficacious. It is free, i.e. self-active, with regard to the rational form 
of its actions; it is constrained to the matter that is given to it and the 
sphere to which it is assigned.”*”? [183] 

The author’s entire [doctrine of] intelligible fatalism, which has met 
so much dissent among the philosophical public, is contained in this 
section. It cannot be denied that this fatalism, as it is presented there, 
commends itself to reason in its theoretical use far more than every 
other theory of freedom adduced up to now. 

I may boldly claim that among all possible theories of freedom, only 
this theory can be speculatively satisfactory. For already the sole proposition 
“between necessity and nonnecessity (chance), no third term is pos- 
sible,”3° rules in favor of this assertion. In order to not repeat myself, I 
refer [the reader] to what I just said not only in favor of this proposition 
but also in favor of the lawfulness of freedom in general, and proceed 
immediately to the important question of whether this theory, so com- 
pletely [184] satisfactory from a speculative perspective, is also practic- 
ally satisfactory, a question which, as far as I can see, must be answered 
negatively. For if moral freedom extends to only what it really does and if, 
by contrast, it is limited with regard to everything it does not do, it 
incontrovertibly follows that every immoral action lies entirely outside 
of our control insofar as it is effected or occasioned by something that we 
cannot even know, by something to which our reason is so little subject 
that instead this something is able to limit our reason in its highest 
activity. If it does not immediately follow from this that every 
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imputation of an immoral action, that all condemnatory judgments and 
feelings related to imputation are empty, chimerical and fanatical, at 
least this much follows, namely that it is false, to the extent I am rational, 
to attribute what is irrational to myself as a positive effect, that it is false to 
accept the rea/ possibility of an action which did not occur at a particular 
time. And this is more than sufficient to infer further that, secondly, not 
only does all blame fall away, but also, thirdly, if there is merit, [185] it 
must be the same in all human beings. For reason remains the same. 
According to this theory, the ground of reason’s manifestation in one 
human being more than in another lies not im [reason] itself and in its 
freedom, but rather in the greater or lesser /imitation of freedom by that 
which grounds sensibility and its appearances. If all of this limitation is 
taken away, then no greater alien and opposing determination stands in 
the way of self-determination. In that case, Ican no longer say “I ought to 
act morally,” but rather, “I must act morally.” The concept of merit thus 
loses its validity together with the concept of blame, with which it stands 
or falls in any case as a necessary correlate. 
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Friedrich Carl Forberg, On the Grounds and 
Laws of Free Actions, Jena and Leipzig, 1795 


Forberg’s text has been translated here in full. 


[3] 


PREFACE 


The present treatise originally arose from a letter written to the author’s 
friend, Mr. Creuzer in Marburg, immediately after he had read the latter’s 
Skeptical Reflections on Freedom of the Will.’ This took place in the summer 
of 1793. Since that time, a number of changes have occurred in the 
author’s system of thoughts, changes which could have influenced his 
views on freedom of the will. He offers [4] his position as nothing more 
than a hypothesis that at least pushes back the difficulties which have 
always been in close proximity until now. The author had almost forgot- 
ten his treatise when, by chance, his attention was drawn to it once more. 
He would have simply left it to lie in his desk if he did not consider it a 
duty to impart every new idea and every germ of a new idea to the public 
so that the latter can do with it what the author himself did not know how. 

Jena, Oct. Ist, 1794 
[5] 


Dear friend, l read your Skeptical Reflections on Freedom of the Willa few 
days ago. They afforded me much pleasure, and not merely because they 
are the first brainchild of an esteemed friend but also, and principally, 
because I am accustomed to regard the courage with which you dare to 
oppose your convictions to the claims" of renowned men as an almost 
unmistakable mark of a mind that thinks for itself. Nevertheless, I must 
confess that the arguments? with which you support your convictions [6] 
did not entirely succeed, and if I am to tell it how it is, they did not 
succeed whatsoever in casting doubt on the arguments which have 
sustained my own convictions until now. I may presume that this 
confession will not surprise you. For whoever writes skeptical reflections 
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must also brace himself in advance for the fate of finding little accept- 
ance with them. Most human beings (and I quite candidly acknowledge 
to you that even I belong to this group), most human beings — for better 
or for worse? — are such that in want of knowledge they would rather 
make do with belief or, for that matter, with opinion than, in full 
earnestness, be capable of tolerating the state of complete uncertainty 
longer than a few moments. Even your skepticism surely need not be 
taken entirely in the strictest sense. For it is fairly apparent that you have 
far more desire to incline toward the side of fatalism than toward that of 
indifferentism, or, [7] as you express it in the words of an ingenious 
author, that, if need be, you would rather abandon yourself to a benevo- 
lent necessity than to a blind chance which allows us to reject even the 
best at our discretion.* 

But in order to not leave you guessing long what my insignificant view 
on the entire matter may be, I would prefer to tell you outright that at 
present I am a faithful adherent of the Kantian doctrine and that it seems to 
me as if all possible doubts and objections, and thus indeed — if you will 
allow me — your actual doubts and objections as well, have already been 
removed by that doctrine in advance. As for me, I still live with the firm 
conviction that the pure Kantian doctrine of freedom distances itself 
equally from the most dangerous pitfalls of fatalism as from those of 
indifferentism, and that as a result of this doctrine that problem which 
alone would be capable of suggesting the necessity of philosophical specu- 
lations to human reason has not merely been brought closer to its reso- 
lution, as you maintain,* [8] but also has already been completely and 
satisfactorily resolved forever. As of yet I have always considered this 
resolution the most glorious triumph of the Critical philosophy and I am 
even bold enough to believe that you also would not have denied to this 
philosophy the honor of that triumph if you had been able to choose not to 
attribute to the sublime founder a few absurdities — against which, more- 
over, he explicitly protests — until you were conscious of the distinct insight 
that there remained absolutely no other way to reconcile his claims* than to 
assume that their author is guilty of a contradiction — an assumption which 
unmistakably must have cost yous modesty quite an effort. 

The most significant allegations that you raised against the Kantian 
doctrine of freedom in your Skeptical Reflections ultimately amount to the 
claim that this doctrine introduces [9] a completely groundless and lawless 
capacity to act. Your reason balks at this, and is right to balk at this: but the 
philosopher of K6nigsberg’s reason balks at this no less than your own. 
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You note yourself that in the Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals he 
calls a Jawless free will an absurdity,* and that in the treatise on radical evil 
he speaks of determining grounds of free will.° These passages, which 
obviously contradict the lawlessness and groundlessness of free will, 
are at least just as clear as those which make the case for those charges, 
and thus it would have been inexplicable to me why you found only the 
former obscure and did not find the /atter equally so if a remark had not 
come to my aid that seems to me to make comprehensible the way in 
which a large portion of your book arose. The clearest passages in which 
Kant removes the accusation of groundlessness from his doctrine of 
freedom are undoubtedly those which are contained [ro] in the treatise 
On the Radical Evil in Human Nature. Before this treatise, that accus- 
ation was indeed pardonable. I, at least, admit that before studying that 
work the arguments’ of intelligible fatalism indeed did not seem con- 
vincing to me at all,” and yet those which had been offered in opposition 
to it seemed even less compelling.® But as you yourself acknowledge, the 
largest portion of your book had already been written down before you 
received that treatise, and when you received it you were presumably 
much too surprised by the multitude of new insights presented to your 
mind in such an entirely unexpected manner for you to have been able to 
choose to suddenly surrender, in an emotional state,” that which you had 
found so entirely evident in a long series of quiet hours of meditation. If 
I should succeed — which, however, I cannot hope to do — in convincing 
you that free will, whose possibility the Kantian philosophy revealed to 
us, is anything but a groundless and lawless capacity to act, [11] I do not 
know, at least judging from the contents of your book, anything that 
could further deter you from being convinced of the conceivability of 
freedom and from considering the so disconcerting conflict between 
theoretical and practical reason concerning a doctrine which the former 
cannot comprehend and the latter cannot surrender to be entirely 
settled by that philosophy which we both admire. 

Free will would be a groundless capacity if it did not act in accordance 
with determining grounds whatsoever. This would contradict the prin- 
ciple of sufficient reason, which, as a rule of thought, extends its domin- 
ion over the entire sphere of what can be thought no less than the 
principle of contradiction.? However, free will does indeed act in 
accordance with determining grounds! Kant explicitly said as much:"° 
and thus Kantian free will, at least, is not a groundless capacity. But even 
if Kant had not said it, it seems to me we would nevertheless have to 
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assert it, and the reason why we would have to assert it is none other than 
[12] the principle of sufficient reason itself, which admits of absolutely 
no exception. Of course, I would not need to substantiate this claim in 
more detail for your sake because, as innumerable passages from your 
book attest, you are just as firmly convinced of its irrefutability as I am. 
But since it might well come to pass that one would not simply accept 
this irrefutability from you without question, allow me to take up arms 
on your behalf for a few moments. Meanwhile we can both relax a little: 
you because you have no one to combat, and me because I have only an 
imaginary adversary to battle. 

Thus, I imagine that someone wishes to deny us the truth that even 
free will acts in accordance with determining grounds. Since this truth 
rests solely on the absolute authority of the principle of sufficient reason, 
but no one can earnestly call the absolute authority of this principle into 
question, only two paths remain open for our imagined adversary [13] to 
be victorious over us. Either he must show that the sovereignty of that 
royal principle does not suffer if we assume no determining grounds of 
free will: or he must be able to demonstrate that the assumption of 
determining grounds of free will is a self-contradictory assertion. In 
the first case our assertion would be groundless, in the second it would 
be contradictory. In the former we would have to renounce the truth of 
our assertion, in the latter even its possibility: and if we wanted to 
complement our love of truth on this occasion (which, by the way, 
would be a very opportune occasion) we could add that in both cases 
we would also do it gladly. 

Let us pause at the first case a little. If there are no determining 
grounds of free will, where else could the sufficient ground be sought 
for why free will determines itself thus and not otherwise at a given 
moment? [14] I do not see how one could answer this question except 
something like this: indeed, free will could itse/fbe the sufficient ground 
of its self-determination. However, it seems to me that it would then be 
a quite insufficient ground. I, at least, can conceive of no ground more 
insufficient than that which completely grounds what is not posited just 
as much as its opposite, which is posited. If this ground is sufficient, we 
may confidently call upon our adversary to tell us what ground is actually 
insufficient. And for the time being we can assert with confidence that he 
will be stuck for an answer. 

Let us see whether our fictitious foe will have more luck on the 
second path than he had on the first! If he should, then he must be 
able to prove that the concept of a determining ground of free will 
contradicts itself. And what could this proof look like? Perhaps as 
follows. A determining ground of free will could ultimately be conceived 
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of only as a something through which free will [15] és determined to its 
free decisions. However, being determined excludes all self-determin- 
ation; and yet the entire freedom of the will consists precisely in this self- 
determination. It is therefore contradictory to inquire after determining 
grounds for free decisions, i.e. to inquire after something that abolishes 
the freedom of decisions themselves. — In fact, my dear friend, if no better 
proof than this can be found (and at the moment no better one occurs to 
me, at least), then we will be permitted to believe in determining 
grounds of free will with complete certainty. For the proof just adduced 
rests solely on a misunderstanding. It presupposes that the freedom of 
the will’s decisions consists in its independence from being determined 
by sufficient grounds; however, this freedom does not consist in that. 
Instead it consists only in independence from being determined by 
natural causes. This can easily be proven. The concept of freedom is a 
concept which we can employ neither to explain human decisions nor in 
our practical affairs. In the case of a human decision, [16] as soon as we 
see ourselves compelled to appeal to its freedom, we thereby confess that 
we feel incapable of further explaining this decision. However, among 
others, David Hume in particular showed that even in our practical 
affairs we must always presuppose that there is a connection between 
the voluntary actions of human beings and their motives that is just as 
regular and uniform as between effects and causes in all the rest of 
nature, against which hardly a doubt could be raised in earnest. ' It is 
thus only the interest of morality that binds us to the concept of 
freedom; but this interest does not compel us to assume a freedom 
other than such a one which delivers us from the compulsion of natural 
causes. At no moment ought we act wrongly, and thus at every moment 
it must be completely in our power" to act rightly: and this is [17] 
completely in our power’ at every moment as long as we are not 
compelled to let our power of choice be determined by natural causes, 
i.e. by causes that are contained im past time. By and large, all difficulties 
that philosophers have found in the doctrine of freedom from time 
immemorial ultimately rest on the presupposition that such causes are 
at all times the determining grounds of our actions, which, at the 
moment when we are supposed to have them in our control, always 
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retreat into the past where we can never follow them; and it is only the 
impossibility of undoing what has occurred that opposes freedom, and 
nothing else! And what else could stand in its way? Perhaps the necessity 
with which the existence of what is grounded is thought in the concept 
of a determining ground? However, this necessity is insurmountable 
only for what is grounded but in and of itself cannot prevent the subject 
from retaining within its power* the ground of what is grounded. 
Necessity and natural necessity are two [18] essentially distinct con- 
cepts! Natural necessity, which is found generally in the relation of an 
effect to a preceding cause, abolishes freedom and does so only because 
the subject can never be held accountable for an action if it has no 
control over the cause of the action, which is contained in and vanishes 
with past time.’* But necessity, to the extent it is found in the relation of 
a ground to what is grounded in general, does not abolish freedom and it 
does not do so because it does not prevent the subject from retaining the 
ground of its action inasmuch as this ground is not contained in any 
time, and thus also not in past time. Necessity makes the existence of the 
action inevitable under the presupposition of its ground but it leaves the 
subject complete freedom to prevent the ground. Of course, if the action 
is thought with its ground in a temporal succession, the inevitability of 
the former under the presupposition of the latter at the same time also 
leaves the subject no freedom to prevent [19] the action by preventing its 
ground; for it is impossible to prevent a ground from being effective 
after it has already been effective. But if there is no temporal succession 
between the action and its ground, then this impossibility falls away and 
with it the sole obstacle to freedom." The ground never recedes into 
the past in order to evade the control of the subject; consequently, it can 
let the ground be effective or ineffective at its discretion, and in both 
cases merit and blame are put solely to its account. 

If I did not have to imagine that I am faced with such an astute expert 
of the Kantian philosophy as the author of the Skeptical Reflections, I 
would have to fear that the reader might find the manner in which we 
have conceived the issue? thus far rather obscure. I would, of course, 
seek the source of this obscurity first of ail in the difficulty of traversing a 
series of mere thoughts with the pure understanding without being led 
astray [20] by the inevitable intercession of sensible images which the 
imagination is busy incessantly interspersing in our trains of thought,“ 
however supersensible they might be. Nevertheless, I also could not 
help but suspect that a covert prejudice might have crept into the 
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reader’s line of thought,” which, although unbeknownst to him, shifted 
the point of view from which he had to regard the entire question of the 
possibility of freedom. Once it is presupposed that a free being must be 
such that, with respect to its actions, it possesses the power” to sever the 
otherwise inseverable band by which cause and effect are held together, 
to dispense with the necessity with which an outcome is otherwise 
connected to a cause, and in its stead to introduce such an uncertainty 
of causes, such a contingency of effects, that the cause can nevertheless 
fail to bring about its effect even though no obstacle stands in the way of 
its efficacy; once, I say, this concept of freedom is presupposed, [21] then 
it seems as if the freedom that we asserted is too narrow insofar as we 
denied a free being the power‘ to supersede the necessity of its actions on 
the presupposition of their determining grounds, and reserved for it merely 
the power‘ to (immediately) prevent the efficacy of the determining 
ground of its actions and thereby to (mediately) evade the necessity of 
the actions themselves. It is true that a freedom which, in spite of the 
determining ground of its actions, can nevertheless prevent these 
actions seems at first glance to be a greater freedom than that which is 
indeed capable of preventing the determining ground of its actions but, 
on the presupposition of the determining ground, is incapable of super- 
seding the inevitability of the actions determined by that ground. 
However, two observations should be sufficient to entirely dispel this 
semblance for those who might be deceived by it! 

First, it is an utter contradiction to conceive of a cause with which [22] 
the effect is not necessarily connected but only contingently conjoined; 
for it is precisely the necessity with which something is tied to some- 
thing else that makes the former the cause of the latter. Even if it were 
not a contradiction, then: 

Second, the assumption of a freedom which itself is able to supersede 
the inevitability of actions on the presupposition of their determining 
ground would nevertheless entirely confuse our moral judgments,” and 
would reveal itself to be an unfounded assumption to the extent that 
freedom was assumed merely for the sake of our moral judgments. It 
is, for example, a peculiarity of moral reproach that it concerns not so 
much the unlawful actions which pass before our eyes as the person 
himself whose evil disposition we regard as the enduring source of those 
unlawful actions. A crime deserves this designation only insofar as it 
reveals to us the corrupt disposition which dwells in the heart of the 
criminal. [23] However, this corrupt disposition can reveal itself to us 
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only insofar as the crime arises from it. If the crime does not arise from 
it, then it is instead represented as only contingently conjoined with it; in 
this case there is nothing left that would allow us to infer an evil 
disposition with certainty, and therefore also nothing that we could 
morally reproach. 

It is time that I begin to take up arms against you; otherwise I would 
fear that in defending you I would completely forget to refute you! But 
first allow me to make an observation that will be elucidated only later. It 
seems evident to me that the inevitability of an action on the presuppos- 
ition of its determining ground can indeed be reconciled with freedom, 
but admittedly only if ground and action are not conceived of in a 
temporal sequence. But it is possible that we might find cause to con- 
ceive of as inevitable not only every free action on the presupposition of 
its ground but also this ground on the presupposition of a higher 
ground, [24] and again this latter ground on the presupposition of a 
still higher ground, and so forth: but even this assumption, which for the 
time being we present only as problematic, would by no means abolish 
freedom as long as only this were granted, namely that this entire, 
perhaps infinite, series of grounds and consequences is not a temporal 
series. For if it is not a temporal series, then the subject can have the 
entire series completely (albeit mediately) in its power" because it retains 
completely (and immediately) within its power’ the supreme ground of 
this series, which, however, itself might be entirely inscrutable. ‘+ 

Thus, we hold fast [to the proposition] that there are even determin- 
ing grounds of free will! For all of the objections which could perhaps be 
made against it — but which, as far as I know, have also never been 
publicly raised — do not withstand strict scrutiny, as you can see. In this 
respect we are kindred spirits. But now the question arises: what kind of 
concept are we to form of these determining grounds of free will? [25] And we 
have not agreed on the answer to this question, at least so far, but I hope 
we will do so in the future. 

You will hopefully grant me this much in advance, namely that this 
answer cannot possibly be derived from experience. For since all experi- 
ence is bound to the form of time, as fruitful as its sphere might 
otherwise be, we nevertheless cannot hope to find in experience even 
the slightest trace of determining grounds whose most essential feature 
is that they absolutely cannot be conceived of in any temporal succession 
with that which is determined by them. If, therefore, anything more 
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precise about these determining grounds can be found at all, we will 
have nowhere to look but in the sphere of mere concepts. 

A determining ground of free will is to be conceived of as a something 
from which it can be comprehended why the will determines itself to 
activity precisely in this way [26] rather than another. We are permitted 
to seek this something only in the intelligible world, i.e. in a world whose 
objects are available to neither the senses nor the imagination but only 
the pure understanding and which, precisely for that reason, can be 
represented neither in space nor in time. If we wanted to seek the 
determining ground of a free will in the sensible world, then we would 
seek it in a world where the determining grounds always precede the 
actions of powers and therefore deprive the powers themselves of all 
ability* to dispose of their actions insofar as that which actually disposes 
of their actions always lies in a sphere? to which their influence® never 
extends. We would thus seek determining grounds of a free will but find 
determining grounds of a will which is not free. In the realm of what is 
conceivable, on the other hand, we find two kinds of things that we could 
conceive of as the determining ground of a free will: actions of free will 
itself and actions of those powers which are distinct from it. Let us 
assume [27] the latter for a moment and see what we would gain by 
this assumption! It 7s not impossible, for we must at least admit that we 
cannot prove its impossibility. The mode of action of a power which 
really acts but which nevertheless acts nowhere because it cannot act in 
space and never acts because it cannot act in time (as we must conceive of 
the free power of the will), is far too inexplicable a mystery for us to 
dare to declare it absolutely impossible that such a power could be 
determined by alien, likewise intelligible powers without prejudice to 
its freedom. There is at least no contradiction between the concept of 
freedom which demands nothing but independence from natural causes 
and the concept of being determined by powers which are not natural 
powers. Thus, no one can forbid us from assuming the influence of 
intelligible powers on free will, yet we also would gain absolutely noth- 
ing with this assumption, and to the extent that we could make this 
assumption [28] only in order to gain something by it, it would be an 
unfounded assumption. What we wanted to gain with this assumption is 
that it would make comprehensible to us why a free will makes precisely 
this and not another use of its freedom. However, it by no means makes 
this comprehensible to us, for how the influence of an alien power (say, 
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of the deity) can contain the ground for a free being to make this free 
decision and not another is itself utterly incomprehensible to us. 

Thus, there remains nothing comprehensible, for us at least, that we 
could conceive of as the determining ground of free will but actions of free 
will itself: Let us attempt to more determinately conceive of that action 
of a free will which is to contain the ground of another activity of 
precisely the same free will! We can form no other concept of a free 
action of the will but that it is an action [29] whereby the subject 
determines itself to bring about objects. Now the subject can either 
determine itself to bring about particular objects or to bring about an 
entire species of objects. However, to the extent that the existence of the 
particular is posited by the existence of the species, the subject’s self- 
determination to bring about an entire species of objects at the same 
time also contains the ground for determining itself to bring about the 
particular objects which are included in the species. Now let us call that 
free action of the will whereby the subject determines itself to bring 
about particular objects a decision, but that action through which it 
determines itself to bring about an entire species of objects a maxim;"° 
and you will have to concede to me that in the concept of a maxim we 
have found the concept of an action of the will which, by its nature, 
contains the ground of other actions of the will, namely of decisions. 
Thus, maxims [30] will be that which we have to seek when we inquire 
after the grounds which determine the activity of a free will. Suppose, 
for example, a free will makes a decision to tell a single lie in order to 
escape from a certain difficulty which confessing the truth would inevit- 
ably precipitate: in this case you can and must put at the basis of this 
decision the maxim to tell lies as such and in all those cases where 
confessing the truth could entail distress. In this way, that decision 
appears to the eye of your mind" in all its freedom, and yet ot contingently 
since you represent it as a necessary consequence of an adopted maxim. 
The maxim to lie as such grounds every particular decision to actually lie 
with the very necessity with which the morality of every particular 
human being is posited on the presupposition of the morality of 
human beings i7 general. But the compatibility of the freedom of every 
particular decision with its being grounded in a universal maxim rests 
not [31] on the proposition that, 07 the presupposition of the maxim, the 
decision nevertheless remains evitable, for this would be a contradiction, 
but rather rests solely on the proposition that the causal relation 
between the determining maxims and the decision determinable by 
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them is not a temporal relation, that the maxim does not precede and the 
decision does not subsequently follow upon it. If we could conceive of 
the determining maxim only as something earlier and the decision 
determinable by it only as something later, then we could not hold the 
subject accountable for the decision whatsoever because it would be the 
inevitable consequence of the maxim once adopted, which, after it has 
been adopted, can no longer be withdrawn. But if we are permitted — a 
permission which is ensured by the Critique of Reason — to conceive of a 
maxim and a decision in no temporal order, roughly in the way we also 
represent premises and their conclusion in no temporal order and 
nevertheless likewise represent them in a causal relation, there is no 
longer anything [32] to prevent us from reproaching the subject for its 
decision since we cannot see what could restrain the subject from not 
adopting the maxim that necessarily grounds its decision and from 
preventing the decision itself as a result of preventing the maxim. 

If] have succeeded in making my view intelligible to you thus far, then 
I hope you will no longer find any difficulty reconciling the most 
unlimited validity of the principle of sufficient reason with the assertion 
ofa free will. Maxims are completely sufficient grounds of free decisions, 
for, on their presupposition, they do not permit us to conceive of the 
existence of decisions as contingent, and a ground need not deny us 
anything more than this permission in order to merit the name of 
sufficient. However, to be a sufficient ground and to be an ultimate ground 
are two entirely different things. A ground is sufficient if it abolishes the 
contingency of the consequence, but it can lay claim to the rank of 
ultimate or [33] highest ground only if its own contingency need not be 
abolished by any higher ground but rather is itself absolutely necessary. 
The principle of sufficient reason has nothing to do with wi/timate 
grounds: it commands us only to search for sufficient grounds but it 
does not command us to find them, let alone to find ultimate grounds. 
Thus, we could at least admit without misgivings and without thereby 
encroaching upon the esteem of that principle in the slightest that we 
are incapable of finding the ultimate ground of free decisions; but, 
moreover, we actually find ourselves in the situation in which we must 
admit this. Of course, we always find the immediate grounds of free 
decisions in maxims without any particular difficulty; however, it is 
impossible for us to stop at this point. Rather, with every maxim that 
we put at the basis of a free decision we feel compelled to ask: why have 
we presupposed precisely this maxim in the subject and not another 
instead? Or, what is the same, [34] why does the subject determine itself 
to bring about this species of objects and not another instead? Since we 
may never seek the ground for this in the influence of natural causes 
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because this would contradict the maxim’s freedom, and since we also 
cannot seek it in the influence of alien intelligible causes because such a 
ground would be entirely incomprehensible to us, nothing remains for 
us but to seek it again in another free action, or in a higher maxim of the 
subject. Every maxim must therefore be conceived of as the consequence 
ofa higher maxim, and this higher maxim in turn as the consequence ofa 
still higher maxim, and in this way there is never a “for that reason” which 
does not require a new “why?”. Under these circumstances the w/timate 
ground of free decisions remains eternally inscrutable to us,’® but this 
does not deny the principle of sufficient reason that homage which it 
rightfully demands, namely that we are to recognize it as legitimate to 
search for sufficient grounds in every free action even if [35] (as is 
elsewhere often enough the case) we should feel incapable of investigat- 
ing them. 

It is to be expected at the outset that human reason, which always 
balks when it is to acknowledge limits to its insight, will calmly watch as 
it is divested of all hope of ever investigating the w/timate ground of free 
actions. In such a case as the present one, in which the true skeptic 
resides within ourselves, we can always brace ourselves for the most 
sophistical objections. But however sophistical these objections may be, 
they will nonetheless certainly never be capable of overturning the 
inscrutability of the ultimate ground of free actions! Tell me, I ask you, 
whether we can perhaps have even the slightest hope of ever fathoming a 
ground of which (for all the inevitability of inquiring thereafter) we 
nevertheless [36] cannot form any concept that does not immediately 
entangle us in insoluble difficulties? If we wanted to form a concept of 
such a ground, then we would have to conceive of it as either an original 
action or as the original power of free will. In the first case, it would be a 
maxim and, to wit, a maxim that would be so absolutely necessary that 
with it a higher ground could not even be sought. However, we have no 
concept of such a maxim whatsoever just as we have no concept of the 
absolutely necessary as such. In the other case, we could perhaps have a 
concept of such a ground but only if the free being were an absolutely 
self-subsisting, independent being. But if the free being must be con- 
ceived of as a dependent being, as a creation of the deity, as is actually the 
case with human beings, then its [37] original power is something that is 


* This inevitability of inquiring after the ultimate ground of free actions 
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without ever actually reaching it. 
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not in its control whatsoever. It can therefore bring about no other 
actions than those which it is permitted to bring about by the power it 
has received from the hands of the deity. Could this coexist with free- 
dom? Now, to be sure, we cannot answer outright negatively because we 
understand nothing of the relation of the creator to creatures; but we 
likewise cannot answer affirmatively. Hence we have no concept of the 
matter at all. Accordingly, the ultimate ground of free actions might well 
be so inscrutable to us that even if it pleased the deity to reveal this 
ground to us, it seems we would nevertheless understand nothing of this 
entire revelation. 

However, as great as our incapacity to discover an u/timate ground of 
free actions may be, or even to grasp such a ground if we were to discover 
it, this incapacity is by no means so great that we must also give up all 
hope of discovering [38] a supreme ground of free decisions. This seems 
paradoxical to you: but the paradox lies only in the expression, not in the 
concepts, and I would have indeed chosen a less paradoxical expression 
for my concept if only I could have found one. By a supreme ground of 
free decisions I understand nothing but such a ground that abolishes the 
contingency of all free decisions that a free being might make, whereby I 
do not deny at all that this ground, in turn, is itself contingent and I 
therefore do not yet make the inquiry after a higher ground superfluous. 
Let us explicate this concept a little more precisely, which in fact is not as 
enigmatic as it seems. The supreme ground of free decisions undoubt- 
edly must be a maxim, for we absolutely cannot think of any conceivable 
ground of free actions that is not a maxim. But, at the same time, it must 
be such a maxim which is capable of grounding a// particular decisions 
that a free being might make; hence it must be conceived of [39] as a 
supreme maxim.'” However, the ability* of such a maxim to ground free 
decisions rests solely on the proposition that, in adopting a maxim, the 
subject chooses an entire species of objects which it wills to bring about and 
thereby imposes upon itself the necessity of choosing to bring about all 
of the particular objects that are included in that species. Now the 
higher the species of objects is that the free being makes the aim of its 
activity, all the more general is its maxim and all the greater is the 
number of particular decisions which are grounded by this maxim. 
Thus, should a maxim be the most universal or supreme maxim, should 
it ground a// of the particular decisions that a free being might make, 
then it must be such a maxim through which the free being makes the 
aim of its activity that species of objects under which all particular 
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objects of its decisions can be subsumed. Thus, if we are concerned with 
finding the supreme ground of all free decisions of a human being, or 
even of the entire human species, [40] then we have nothing more to do 
than endeavor to see whether everything particular which human beings 
decide cannot be traced back to something universal. If this endeavor 
succeeds — and there is no reason to think it should not succeed — then we 
will have found the most universal rule that human beings have pre- 
scribed themselves for the use of their freedom: we will have found the 
supreme principle of whose adoption all particular free decisions of 
human beings are the necessary consequence. Not a single human 
decision can henceforth come before us that, despite its freedom, 
could not be conceived of as a — not contingent, but rather — necessary 
decision on the presupposition of that supreme maxim. 

It is noteworthy that the concept of a supreme maxim, with all of the 
obscurity that surrounds it, is nevertheless a concept which we ourselves 
employ in our ordinary moral judgments.* When, for example, we 
observe unlawful actions which, in our view, [41] must be imputed to 
the agent, we always inculpate the evil disposition that dwells in the heart 
of this human being and that we regard as the enduring source of that 
blameworthy action."® By rendering this judgment, we are not con- 
cerned with explaining the unlawful action from this evil disposition; 
rather, we simply appeal to the disposition in order to have a “for that 
reason” which we can offer in reply to the “why”s of those who wish to 
explain all evil from natural causes and thus excuse it. We blame this evil 
disposition itself and consequently regard it not as a property that 
attaches to the power of choice of a human being through no fault of 
his own, but rather as a voluntarily adopted principle of evil actions, 
which, by law” ought not to have been adopted. From this it is evident 
that what we call disposition (character, way of thinking) in the ordinary 
use of language is completely identical with what we have called the 
supreme maxim in the philosophical use. To be sure, [42] we can inquire 
after the cause of the disposition just as we can inquire after the cause of 
the supreme maxim of a human being: but common understanding is 
content in the first case and philosophizing understanding in the latter 
that this inquiry is entirely unanswerable. 

I must confess that the speculation with which I have entertained — 
though I fear almost fatigued — you" thus far is of the most subtle nature. 
Nevertheless, it seems necessary to me in order to secure speculative 
reason the right to inquire given that it must inevitably inquire, even if, 
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as is actually the case here, it inquires after more than we can ultimately 
answer. Speculative reason is completely secured this right insofar as we 
are permitted to represent freedom only as independence from natural 
causes, but not as independence from intelligible grounds. Hence this 
right does not prevent us from seeking the grounds of free actions, after 
which we can never avoid inquiring, in the sphere of the intelligible, i.e. 
among mere concepts. The right to seek, however, by no means entails 
the necessity of finding anything. [43] Thus, it is sheer luck that we 
actually find concepts which we can conceive of as the grounds of free 
actions. We call them maxims. But we do not find a concept for the 
ultimate ground of free actions anywhere; hence this is the boundary of 
speculation where we properly remain. 

The objection that you raise in your Skeptical Reflections against the 
manner of conceiving the issue* developed thus far — namely that an 
infinite regress of decisions to maxims, and from maxims to higher 
maxims, and from these to still higher maxims cannot be conceived of 
other than as in a temporal sequence, and thus that the temporal succession 
which previously stood in the way of freedom must, in turn, annihilate it 
here — this objection does not seem to carry very much weight, even by 
your own lights." It is true that even if we conceive of a series of merely 
logical grounds and consequences, we cannot possibly prevent our 
thoughts from following upon one another in a temporal order. While 
our thoughts [44] follow upon one another in time, the logical grounds 
and consequences that we think, however, cannot possibly be repre- 
sented by us as alterations which arise and perish in time. ‘Take the first 
series of mathematical axioms, theorems and corollaries that comes to 
mind and tell me whether the members of this series arise just as 
successively from one another as the members of a series of fathers, 
children and grandchildren. Certainly not! And thus, what compels you 
to represent in precisely a temporal order a series of rules, and higher 
rules, and still higher rules which the free power of choice prescribes 
itself rather than in a merely logical order? It is undeniable that this is an 
exercise for reason in thinking that is not made any less difficult by 
fantasy. However, reason is long accustomed to this from fantasy in 
theoretical as well as in practical matters: why should it suddenly appear 
unfamiliar to reason now? It is sufficient that the concepts do not 
contradict and that the mere presupposition of these concepts is the 
condition under which the claims of theoretical reason can be reconciled 
with the [45] demands of practical reason. Theoretical reason insists on its 
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right to search for sufficient grounds universally, and thus with respect to 
free actions. We acknowledge this right, as is appropriate, we mark out 
the path that theoretical reason has to take in its search but we notify it in 
advance that it traverses a path that is impossible for it to ever complete. 
Practical reason demands the justification of its judgments of imputation, 
which, in spite of all speculation, it neither intends nor is able to 
surrender. We carry out this justification by presenting such a concept 
of determining grounds of the will that leaves us the utmost freedom to 
retain all of our decisions and the entire infinite chain of determining 
grounds of these decisions fully within our power.” By always seeking 
determining grounds of free actions again in another free action whose 
causal relation we nevertheless do not conceive of as a temporal relation 
whatsoever, [46] the whole appears to the eye of our mind? as an 
absolute unity that the subject has fully in its control and for whose 
nature it therefore remains solely responsible. 

In addition to the accusation of groundlessness that you deemed 
necessary to make against the free will of the Kantian philosophy, 
there is yet another accusation, no less severe, that this philosophy is 
guilty of in your opinion, namely that through its [conception of] 
freedom it introduces a /awless capacity to act. Whatever the nature of 
the grounds on which you base this allegation, you will certainly allow me to 
be somewhat suspicious from the outset of grounds that are supposed to 
persuade us that Kant could tolerate an absurdity in his philosophy, an 
absurdity he acknowledges himself, to wit! *° I have sensed the immeas- 
urable superiority of Kant’s [47] mind over my own too often and too 
vividly for me to deem it probable for even a moment that an inconsist- 
ency which is obvious to me would remain hidden to that prince of 
philosophers. Nevertheless, this improbability of what you wish to prove 
will by no means keep me from doing justice to your arguments 
themselves! 

You wish to prove that the Kantian philosophy asserts the lawlessness 
of free will — if not explicitly, nevertheless at bottom — and you believe 
you can prove this by appealing to those passages in the Kantian writings 
in which not only moral but also immoral actions are declared actual 
manifestations of freedom. You admit yourself, and indeed in agreement 
with a famous author from the Kantian school,*" that you cannot con- 
ceive of a capacity to act morally as well as immorally without contra- 
diction, [48] or (what is the same) a capacity to bring about 


* See Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals, 98 and Phil. Doctrine of Rel., 28. 
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contradictorily opposed effects, and that you are incapable of cognizing 
even the slightest lawfulness in such a freedom, which at bottom is 
nothing but chance itself. It has not escaped your perspicacity that 
judgments of imputation, which are inseparable from our moral con- 
sciousness, can nevertheless only be justified under the presupposition 
of a freedom that is capable of acting morally as well as immorally. 
However, precisely this is the most valid proof for you that even the 
Kantian philosophy has by no means resolved the great problem of 
freedom, but at most has brought it a little closer to its resolution.** 

Since the validity of judgments of imputation is beyond any doubt 
such that ifsomeone purported to doubt it, he could not even prove to us 
that he is serious, nothing remains for me to convince you that the 
Kantian philosophy has resolved the problem of freedom [49] but to 
prove that a capacity to act morally as well as immorally can be a lawful 
capacity, and therefore can still be distinct from mere chance. 1 have solely 
your doubts to thank that I am now completely convinced of this truth, 
and since I still quite vividly remember the difficulties that I had to 
combat before arriving at this conviction, I may hope all the more that 
the proof which I am about to present will not leave you entirely 
dissatisfied. 

If you wish to conceive of chance as a something, then you must choose 
to conceive of a power whose actions cannot be conceived of as necessary in any 
respect, a power that is bound to absolutely no law that would determine 
its mode of action in an invariable and uniform way. There is no doubt 
that this thought entails a [50] contradiction insofar as uniformity of the 
mode of action is the only thing that entitles us to make use of the 
concept of a power. Certainly, no one would speak of a nourishing 
power of bread so long as he presupposed that bread could also produce 
those effects on a human body which only poison produced on it until 
now. Under this presupposition, it was not the power of bread but mere 
chance that we were only ever nourished and not instead killed asa result 
of consuming bread. A power which is capable of producing completely 
nonuniform effects — such as a generative power whose effects we would 
be in danger of confusing with the effects of the power of thinking — 
would therefore be the most blatant contradiction that ever came before 
your eyes, would it not? But precisely this outright contradiction would 
be the mode of action peculiar to that power of which, under the name of 
chance, we endeavored to see whether or not it could be conceived of at 
all. We found that it could not [51] be conceived of and from this we 
draw the inference that chance, should it be admitted at all, at 
least cannot occur as a power but perhaps merely as the absence of all 
power — i.e. not as a something but rather as a nothing. 
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Now let us see how we must conceive of the concept of a free power, 
or rather how we must not conceive of it, if we do not wish to again fall 
into the same contradiction which we just escaped! Undoubtedly we 
must conceive of a free power as a principle* of uniform effects. For if we 
were to cognize absolutely no uniformity in the mode of action of a free 
power, there would be nothing left that would distinguish this power 
from mere chance, and therefore also nothing that could entitle us to 
continue to attribute the name “power” to it. Precisely because no 
power can be conceived of apart from the uniformity of its mode of 
action, no power can be conceived of that is not bound to /aws. [52] For 
by “/aws” we never understand anything other than principles that deter- 
mine the uniform mode of action of powers. To release a power from all laws 
is to abolish the uniformity of its actions and therefore to destroy the 
power itself and put chance in its place, whose mode of action can indeed 
be conceived of only as a nonuniform, lawless mode of action. But for 
that very reason the mode of action of chance cannot be conceived of as 
the mode of action of a power. Thus, free powers, with all their freedom, 
will nevertheless have to be bound to laws that determine their mode of 
action in a uniform way. For it is impossible that their freedom can 
extend so far that they themselves could demand to be thought other 
than in accordance with the laws of our thinking. 

But what kind of concept will we have to form of the laws to which 
even free powers are subject? Undoubtedly such a one that accords, on 
the one hand, with the peculiarity of a law and, on the other hand, with 
the peculiarity of those powers [53] to which the law is prescribed. Let us 
consider both of these peculiarities for a few moments and then await 
the result that will emerge from this consideration! 

As soon as we endeavor to conceive of a vw of some power, the mark 
of the necessity with which the law commands the power is evident to us. 
The law prescribes to the power the uniformity of its mode of action, 
hence prescribes that without which the power would inevitably cease to 
continue to merit the name “power.” Thus, as impossible as it is for a 
power to renounce being a power, it is equally impossible for a power to 
release itself from the law which prescribes this uniformity to it. Thus, if 
there are free powers, then we will be permitted to form no other 
concept of the laws to which they are subject than one in which the 
necessity with which the laws prescribe to the free powers the uniform- 
ity of their mode of action is an essential mark. [54] 
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But a no less essential mark of those laws which are to be capable of 
commanding free powers must be that through the necessity with which 
they determine the uniform mode of action of such powers, they never- 
theless do not abolish the freedom of those powers. The legitimacy of attrib- 
uting this mark to the laws of free powers is self-evident. However, the 
possibility of attributing it to them seems to be subject to many difficul- 
ties. At least, it is not clear at first glance how the necessity of the 
demand that the law issues to the power can be reconciled with that 
power’s freedom, by virtue of which it can determine itself just as well to 
this action as to its opposite, to action just as well as omission. It does not 
seem to be far removed from a contradiction to assert, on the one hand, 
that a power can be subject to immutable laws by which all of its actions 
are determined in a necessarily and invariably uniform way, and to 
assert, on the other hand, that precisely the same power can nevertheless 
retain [55] the ability to omit that which is made necessary for it by the 
law, and, as the case may be, to actually bring about that which is made 
impossible for it by the law. Nevertheless, the entire possibility of our 
free will stands and falls with the compatibility of these seemingly 
contradictory assertions. For if these assertions are in fact as incompat- 
ible as they seem, then a free will is nothing more and nothing less than a 
realized chance, hence an absurdity!*> 

It is therefore incumbent upon us to find the concept of a law whose 
necessity at least does not stand in demonstrable contradiction with the 
freedom of the power which it commands. In order to find this, by all 
appearances, enigmatic concept, allow me to examine a little more 
precisely the concept opposed to it, namely the concept of those laws 
that absolutely abolish the freedom of the powers subject to them. This 
is the concept of Jaws of nature. 

Laws of nature command natural powers but they command them 
only on the condition of a preceding cause that sets the [56] activity of 
these powers in motion, and it is this circumstance alone that makes it 
demonstrably impossible for a power subject to laws of nature to also be 
a free power at the same time. 

We need only analyze the concept of a natural power in order to 
convince ourselves that no natural power can be conceived of that is 
bound to other laws than those which command it on the condition just 
mentioned. We call natural powers those powers whose existence and nature 
we cognize from the alterations that take place in the sphere of experience. A 
uniformity must reveal itself in these alterations if we are to be entitled 
to designate them as something more than a play of mere chance and 
declare them manifestations of a power. Every natural power is there- 
fore bound to a law that prescribes it the uniformity of the alterations it 
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produces through its activity. But since what a natural power produces is 
always an alteration, hence something that has arisen, [57] it is zvzpossible 
for the power itself to have always been active because otherwise its effect would 
also have to always be present, and therefore could not have first arisen at 
some point. Thus, no natural power can be conceived of whose activity 
did not itself first arise at some point, or, what is the same, whose activity 
is no less an alteration than its effect. But if a natural power can be active 
in no other way than such that its activity always first arises at some 
point, then nothing is more certain than that no activity of a natural 
power can be conceived of which is not necessarily determined by a 
preceding cause. For we are incapable of conceiving of something that 
arose without presupposing that its position in time is assigned to it ina 
necessary and invariable way by something that precedes it. But now if a 
law of nature is nothing but a principle that expresses the uniform mode of 
action of a natural power, yet the [58] mode of action of a natural power 
has the peculiarity that it always points back to a preceding cause that 
must first set the activity of the power in motion, then it seems evident to 
me that laws of nature can never unconditionally command certain 
modes of action to natural powers but rather must be content to pre- 
scribe certain modes of action to them only on the condition that certain 
causes preceded which must have first determined the powers them- 
selves to activity. Take, for example, the human mind’s power of 
remembrance," which is obviously a natural power insofar as we cognize 
its existence solely from those alterations which, under the name of 
memories, occur in the sphere of inner experience, and consider the 
constitution of the law of nature that determines the mode of action of 
this power. It contains two things. First, it determines the effects that the 
power of remembrance always has to produce in a uniform way, and 
these are representations which have already been experienced together 
with the consciousness that they have already been experienced. Second, 
it specifies [59] the conditions which must always precede if the power is 
to be set into activity, and these are those representations which stand in 
a relation of association with the representations which have already 
been experienced. — Admittedly, we are not so determinately acquainted 
with all natural powers that we can specify the conditions of their 
efficacy, as was the case with the power of remembrance; however, as 
long as we do not know this we must also acknowledge that we are not 
familiar with the laws of nature of all natural powers and that there are 
still many powers in nature that are qualitates occultae,” i.e. such 
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powers whose effect is indeed known but whose efficacy is completely 
incomprehensible to us since it cannot arise by chance and yet, for the 
time being, we do not know its cause. 

Allow me to interject an observation here which was occasioned in 
me by many of our author’s statements in which the correct concept of 
what is actually qualitas occulta seemed to be missing. In particular, if this 
concept is not to be entirely useless, then we may not comprehend it [60] 
as pertaining to those powers of whose existence we do not know the cause, — 
for then Mr. Voltaire might be right that a// powers would meet this 
condition — but rather only to those powers of whose efficacy we are not 
acquainted with the cause.’** Whoever, for example, assumes a faculty of 
premonition in the human mind assumes a qualitas occulta but not because 
he is not familiar with the cause of its existence, but rather merely 
because he is completely unable to specify the conditions under which 
the premonitions actually follow at all times. But such powers do not 
serve us the least in natural science or in practical life. For in the former 
they do not help in explaining anything because they do not abolish the 
contingency of occurrences, and in the /atter we can never count on 
them because we are incapable of facilitating or inhibiting the cause of 
their efficacy, which is unknown to us. 

If it is certain — as it undoubtedly is — that no natural power can 
operate without being determined [61] to efficacy by a preceding cause, 
then it is equally certain that the efficacy of natural powers is never free. 
If it were free, then these powers would have to have the ability to 
manifest as well as not manifest their efficacy. However, they obviously 
do not have this ability since the determining causes of their efficacy 
always lie in the sphere of the past, to which their influence* never 
extends. For if their influence” were to extend that far, then it would 
necessarily not be a contradiction to undo what has occurred or to make 
occur what did not occur, which undeniably is a contradiction. Thus, 
regardless of whether natural powers are active or inactive, in both cases 
they are never free. 

At first glance we might think instead that natural powers would have 
to be free precisely because they are not subject to any such laws that 
command them wnconditionally. However, it is just the condition under 
which laws of nature command them that deprives them of all freedom. 
The necessity with which the laws of nature prescribe to them uniform- 
ity of their [62] mode of action is inevitable precisely because it is bound 
to a condition whose compulsion is incapable of being resisted. 
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However, this necessity could be conceived of as evitable and therefore as 
compatible with freedom the moment it ceased to be bound to that 
irresistible condition. The power of remembrance, for example, is not a 
free power simply because, as a mere natural power, it is only subject toa 
law of nature, hence to a law in accordance with which every instance of 
its activity is determined by preceding causes, namely by preceding 
associated representations. Once the associated representation is 
awoken, then the memory is inevitably necessary, for it is too late to 
prevent the efficacy of a cause once it has already been effective. If the 
associated representation is not awoken, then not remembering is inev- 
itably necessary, for the records of the past are closed once and for all, 
and it is impossible to put something else in [the files]. By contrast, if we 
had reason to conceive of the power of remembrance [63] as a power 
that is not subject to any law of nature, then it would therefore no longer 
be bound to the irresistible condition which previously subjected its 
actions to an inevitable necessity. Of course, it would nevertheless still 
have to be subject to a law because without this it would forfeit even the 
name of power as such, but this law would command it irrespective of 
preceding associated representations, thus would command it uncondi- 
tionally. In this case — a case concerning which you need grant me 
nothing more than that it does not entail any absolute impossibility — 
the necessity with which the memories are determined by an uncondi- 
tional law would indeed still remain a necessity since no law of any 
power can be conceived of without necessity; however, it would not be 
an inevitable but an evitable necessity, hence such a necessity that, at 
least as far as we can see, would not prevent the power of remembrance 
from laying claim to the name of a free power. We would then have it 
fully in our power* to remember Bucephalus, for example, [64] without 
at the same time thinking of Alexander.”> For since, on this presuppos- 
ition, the power of remembrance would not be compelled to efficacy by 
preceding associated representations, it is difficult to see why this power 
should not be completely free to determine itself to remember or not 
remember something as it pleases. 

Let us leave the power of remembrance out of the picture, which, as a 
mere natural power, can never be subject to any law but a law of nature, 
and hence can be subject to no necessity but an inevitable necessity. Let 
us posit instead a power which is not a natural power and whose actions 
thus cannot be conceived of as alterations arising in time, a power which, 
in contrast to natural powers, we shall call an intelligible power — and it 
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seems to me that in the concept of a law to which such a power must be 
subject we have found the concept of a law to which a free power can be 
subject! This is the concept of an unconditional law,”® i.e. of a law [65] 
which indeed contains the precept of a uniform mode of action but which has no 
regard for preceding causes that would first have to set the activity of the power 
into motion. In the concept of such a law, which actually expresses 
nothing more than the opposite of a law of nature, the two marks are 
united which, from the outset, we recognized must be united in the 
concept ofa law of free powers. First, the mark of necessity is found in this 
concept, without which no law of any power can be conceived of at all. 
For we cannot form any concept whatsoever of how it is possible for 
intelligible powers to release themselves from that unconditional law. If 
we assume for a moment that they do release themselves from that law, 
then we are left with two options. Either we would have to represent 
intelligible powers as bound to no law whatsoever, or we would have to 
represent them as bound to a conditioned law. But both [66] are impos- 
sible: the former because they are powers, the latter because they are 
intelligible powers. But as strict as the necessity is with which intelligible 
powers are bound to an unconditional law, second, it turns out that this 
necessity at least does not stand in any demonstrable contradiction with 
freedom. That laws of nature command only on the presupposition of a 
preceding, hence irresistible, condition was the sole circumstance that 
divested natural powers of all freedom. ‘Thus, if we conceive of a law that 
does not command under the presupposition of such an irresistible 
condition, then we conceive of a law that indeed commands the powers 
subject to it unconditionally — which powers certainly cannot be phys- 
ical, but rather can only be intelligible — but precisely for that reason it 
does not command them irresistibly and therefore leaves them complete 
freedom to also do the opposite of what is prescribed to them. At least, 
such a law does not contain anything that could demonstrably prevent 
them from doing so. Natural powers certainly cannot do the opposite of 
what the law of nature commands them. [67] However, they cannot do it 
only because they cannot resist the condition under which the law 
announces its demand to them. A law, by contrast, which commands 
intelligible powers and which, precisely for that reason, we can call an 
intelligible law does not announce its demand to these powers under any 
condition, hence does so in a way whereby it is impossible to see why 
they should not be able to resist it. 

If you find this reasoning as cogent as it presently seems to me, then 
you will have to grant at least this much, namely that the assertion of a 
power which, for all its freedom to perform contradictorily opposed 
actions, is nevertheless subject to laws does not entail any demonstrable 
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contradiction, and then you will be forced to concede that there is indeed 
avery big difference between chance, which is not bound to any law at all, 
and a free power, which, to be sure, cannot be bound to any conditioned 
law but can nevertheless be bound to an unconditional law. 
Furthermore, you cannot [68] possibly fear that we have ventured too 
far into the realm of the intelligible as a result of this speculation. For we 
have not brought back any new insights whatsoever from this land which 
is inadequate to our cognition, but have brought back only the convic- 
tion that we would far exceed the limits of our insight if we were to 
presume to assert the impossibility of free powers because we cannot 
conceive of them as subject to any laws of nature: whereas nothing 
prevents us from representing them as intelligible powers and then 
likewise subjecting them to intelligible laws which at least cannot be 
demonstrated to be absolutely incompatible with freedom. But since we 
base this conviction not on our acquaintance with the nature of the 
intelligible but solely on our ignorance of it, we must certainly admit 
that we are just as incapable of asserting the possibility as the impossi- 
bility of free powers. Thus, there is really nothing left for us but the right 
to reject all those who purport to have insight [69] into either this 
possibility or impossibility, a right, however, which is fully sufficient 
to secure the conviction of the freedom of our will against all conceiv- 
able objections. 

You will forgive me for first availing myself of this right against you 
and insisting that our will cowld possess complete freedom, hence com- 
plete power,” to do or to refrain from doing something as it pleases 
without, because of this, having to be thrown into a class with chance, 
the class of absurdities. I thereby presuppose that we are permitted to 
consider our will an intelligible power. As friends of the Kantian phil- 
osophy, we can have no difference in opinion concerning the validity of 
this presupposition. Since we base this permission on a quite universal 
ground, namely on the necessity to regard all things from two points of 
view,’’ as appearances from the point of view of the senses and as things 
in themselves from the point of view of pure reason, [70] it is clear that 
the will enjoys no special privilege when we assert that it can be con- 
sidered an intelligible, hence free, power. Every power of every other 
thing can be considered an intelligible, and therefore also as a free, 
power because we possess the entirely unrestricted permission to con- 
sider everything as a thing in itself from an intelligible point of view, 
hence also to consider its power as the power of a being that, in a certain 
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respect, is not a sensible being and thus is also not subject to the laws 
which rule the sensible world with inevitable necessity. We can there- 
fore assert with a semblance of paradox that the possibility of the 
freedom of our will stands and falls with the possibility of the freedom 
of a watch spring. For if it can really be proven that the power of a watch 
spring could not be free in any respect, then it would also be impossible to 
attribute freedom in any respect to that power of ours which we call the 
power of choice. Perhaps it [71] may seem dubious to you that the will 
should have no advantage over a watch spring; however, I ask you to 
consider in this case whether the will could not be satisfied with the 
advantage of being in actual possession of freedom whereas the watch 
spring must be content with merely being permitted to lay claim to such 
possession? If the watch spring were actually free, then a law would have 
to be shown that commands it unconditionally. For if no other law but a 
conditioned law can be shown that determines the mode of action of the 
watch spring, then there would be no reason to regard its power as 
something more than a natural power, hence nothing that would entitle 
us to assign it a place among free powers. But now there is actually no 
other law to which a watch spring would be subject than one which 
commands it on the presupposition of an external moving cause, hence 
for us its power remains nothing but a mere natural power, and even 
though we do not wish to doubt the possibility that it could be a free 
power, considered from an intelligible point of view, we also do not see 
anything [72] that would compel us to take up this point of view on its 
behalf. 

It is entirely different with the wi//. Admittedly, to begin with it 
appears to us only as a natural power to the extent we cognize its 
existence from the alterations which occur under the name of voluntary 
actions in the sphere of experience. In this respect it is therefore also 
subject to a mere law of nature and this law is easy to find as soon as we 
just attend to the thoroughgoing uniformity that reveals itself in the 
manner in which voluntary actions always occur. As is well known, we 
call those actions voluntary by which we seek to attain an aim and, by 
contrast, we call those actions involuntary by which we are not conscious of 
any aim. An aim, however, is nothing but the concept of effect to the extent it 
determines us to bring about the same. But we can never have an aim that we 
would not like to see attained. Yet everything that we would like to see, [73] 
to the extent it is represented through a concept, is represented as some- 
thing good; hence the natural law that commands our power of choice 
can command it only under the condition that concepts of what is good 
set its activity into motion. Now if there were no other law to which our 
voluntary actions were subject than this conditioned law of nature, then 
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it would still not be impossible for us to be free with respect to our power 
of choice, but only in the way it is also not impossible for a watch spring 
and it would be the most unfounded presumption in the world to 
actually attribute a free power of choice to ourselves merely because 
its impossibility cannot be proven. However, there is in fact another law 
that commands the will unconditionally, namely the moral law, and this 
is the only thing that entitles us to hold the will to be something more 
than a mere natural power. 

If the concept of the moral law were not given to us as a fact in our 
consciousness, then the concept of an unconditional law, [74] hence also 
the concept of an evitable necessity, would have to remain eternally 
problematic for us, and it is quite probable that we would not even wish 
to tolerate these enigmatic concepts in the realm of possibility. On the 
contrary, nothing is clearer to us now than the possibility of an uncon- 
ditional law as soon as we remember that the moral law actually com- 
mands our will unconditionally insofar as it prescribes the will a uniform 
mode of action which, despite all preceding motives that might impel it 
to volition or nolition, it nevertheless ought to observe. 7° Now we 
understand without any difficulty how an unconditional law can carry 
with it necessity without thereby abolishing the freedom of the [75] 
powers subject to it. The concept of the ought, which indicates the 
necessity with which the moral law commands the will,’? at once reveals 
the entire mystery to us! On the one hand, the zecessity with which the 
will is bound to the moral law is very evident to us. The will ought not act 
wrongly, and nothing is able to absolve it of the obligation to do what it 
ought to do and to not do what is impermissible for it. But, on the other 
hand, nothing is more apparent to us than that this necessity with which 
the will ought to act rightly nevertheless does not abolish in the slightest 
its freedom in accordance with which it can also act wrongly. For the 
innumerable examples of immoral actions that experience lays before 
our eyes convince us (unfortunately!) only all too much of the power* of 
the will to do precisely the opposite of what the law commands it.3° 

Thus, for all its freedom, the will is so little a lawless capacity that 
instead nothing but being bound to a law [76] guarantees its freedom, 


* The uniformity that the moral law prescribes to the will is not a uniformity of 
objects which the will has to bring about but rather a uniformity of the mode of 
action as such in accordance with which the will ought to bring about whatever 
objects. This is what the author of the Critique of Reason had in mind when he 
called the moral law not a material but a formal law. 
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and it seems to me the charge that a free will is at bottom nothing more 
and nothing less than a realized chance can therefore be dismissed 
without pretension. But of course, the grounds on the basis of which 
we have dismissed this charge can be completely convincing only for 
those who agree with us that the sensible world is not a world of things in 
themselves but a world of mere appearances. Nevertheless, even those 
who do not agree with us on this point will at least have to concede this 
much, namely that it is a possible hypothesis to count the things in the 
sensible world as mere appearances and not as things in themselves." 
But here the remarkable circumstance arises that this hypothesis is the 
only one which can rescue the possibility of freedom, and the still more 
remarkable circumstance arises that the conviction of the reality of his 
freedom that everyone possesses by means of the moral law is so strong 
that the conviction of the nonreality of his freedom, which he might 
obtain by means of speculation, [77] has no bearing on the former 
conviction. We can know with complete certainty that we are convinced 
of our freedom because we act at all times in accordance with this 
conviction. But we can never know for sure that we are convinced of 
the nonreality of our freedom because we never act in accordance with 
this alleged conviction, and thus it is quite probable that we do not take it 
entirely seriously. Therefore, if those who previously did not agree with 
us on the principles of the Critical philosophy do not wish to be in the 
undesirable situation of having to assert or even just doubt something 
whereby they can never dismiss the charge that neither their assertion 
nor their doubt can be taken entirely seriously, then it seems they must 
decide to count our hypothesis of the sensible world as a world of mere 
appearances not only as a possible but even as the only possible hypothesis. 
And we can thus be completely certain that a formidable objection [78] 
can never be made against the principles that we presupposed in our 
investigation without proof; for objections, of which it could always be 
presumed that they were not raised in earnest, would certainly be 
negligible, would they not? 

As much as everything that I have written you thus far on the lawful- 
ness of free will is the most perfect expression of my innermost convic- 
tion, I cannot suppress my concern that the result of this investigation, 
which may have turned out a little cumbersome at times, will still seem 
somewhat obscure to you. Perhaps this obscurity will first disappear if we 
at last make an endeavor to both answer the question: how would free 
will have to be constituted if it were actually true that there were no 
difference between it and chance? As soon as we just attempt to conceive 
of the case in which chance produced a certain effect, it immediately 
becomes apparent that laws [79] to which this principle has to conform 
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are no longer at issue here at all. For we have a concept of only two kinds 
of laws: laws of nature, to which natural powers must conform, and 
moral laws, to which rational beings ought to conform. But regardless 
of whether we apply the concept of the former law or that of the latter to 
chance, utter contradictions arise in either case. It is obviously contra- 
dictory to say chance had to act as it did, for the peculiarity of its mode of 
action is that it could have also acted otherwise. But it is no less absurd to 
impose duties on chance which it ought to fulfill and to blame it as if it 
had transgressed its obligation.” Hence there is no doubt that the realm 
of chance first begins where the realm of laws ends. Thus, if chance and 
free will were the same, then we would have to conceive of the latter, like 
the former, as released from not only laws of nature but even from moral 
laws: it would necessarily be just as absurd to speak of vicious decisions 
[80] as of vicious coincidences. However, this is obviously not the case. 
Hence it is likewise obvious that the difference between chance and free 
will is as great as the difference between a power that is completely 
lawless, and for that reason an absurdity,** and a power that is actually 
subject to laws and precisely for that reason is no absurdity. 


[81] 


APPENDIX 


In the course of the present investigation there was frequent discussion 
of the will, hence of a concept about which the Critical philosophy has 
been quite divided for some time. It is worth the trouble to briefly 
indicate how much one erred in every respect in this dispute, which 
thus far has not been very instructive. There have been two mistakes: 

First, that the mark of freedom was included in the concept of the will 
as such, whereby one put himself in the precarious choice of having to 
either seek freedom in experience as an empirical property of the will, or 
to expel all voluntary actions from the sphere of experience. In doing so, 
one had forgotten that voluntariness (i.e. determinability through 
maxims, in contrast to determinability through affections) is just as 
certainly an empirical property of human actions as freedom is a transcen- 
dental property of human actions, [82] and that the material law (always 
to choose only the best), which the will must obey, may by no means be 
confused with the formal law (to observe uniformity in all its actions), 
which freedom ought to obey. 


* weil er anders gehandelt, als seine Schuldigkeit gewesen ware 
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Second, one erred in seeking the source of the moral law apart from 
free will, in a practical reason distinct from it, or — what is the same — in 
transforming the moral law from a constitutive into a regulative prin- 
ciple of freedom, whereby one again became entangled in insoluble 
difficulties. 

For, one such difficulty is that one committed a contradiction by 
assuming a power of the will that is in itse/f completely lawless, hence 
was indistinguishable from chance, i.e. from an absurdity. 

Another difficulty is that one was compelled to assume not only a 
difference in use between theoretical and practical reason, [83] as one 
should, but also a difference in concept, as one should not, and then to 
distinguish practical reason from theoretical reason through a concept, 
such as the concept of independence from given grounds, which in turn 
annihilated the created difference as a result of its inadmissibility. One 
insisted that the will is not practical reason, and one was right to do so: 
for there is no practical reason at all but only a practical use of reason. 
However, as a result one bungled again by representing practical reason 
as a power which exists apart from the will and which is to have no other 
function than to give the will its law — a thought which entails no less 
than three obvious contradictions. The first lies in the concept of a will that 
is intrinsically lawless. The second lies in the concept of a /aw which is 
prescribed to a power by an alien power, whereby the inner necessity 
that is thought in the concept of every — even civil — law is entirely lost. 
[84] The third lies in the concept of a practical reason which is to give 
forth nothing more than a law. For since a law exists nowhere but in its 
concept, which practical reason, as such, is unable to produce, practical 
reason is capable of producing absolutely nothing. Accordingly, the 
activity that is thought in the concept of a power, hence the power itself 
that is posited, is in turn abolished. 

A third difficulty is that one could not help but replace the moral /aw, 
which obligates free will only by virtue of its inner absolute necessity, 
with a mere order that reason — who knows why — issues to the will and 
that the will never ought to obey because, in and of itself, this order does 
not concern the will since it is only a regulative and not a constitutive 
principle. Instead, the will zy at all times also reject this order at its 
discretion — just as the citizen has the right to reject every ruler’s 
mandate that is not sanctioned by any law. 
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Reflections on Freedom of the Will with 
Respect to the Most Recent Theories on the 
Same by Leonhard Creuzer, 1793,” 
Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung 303 (1793), 
Cols. 201-205 


Fichte’s review first appeared anonymously in the Al/gemeine Literatur- 
Zeitung on October 30, 1793. It has been translated here in its entirety." 


[zo1] 


Things still fare as they always have. The dogmatic misunderstanding of 
the boundaries of reason instigated the skeptics’ attacks upon this faculty 
itself, and compelled it to subject itself to a critique. The moment these 
boundaries are transgressed anew, the skeptics’ objection is roused once 
again and obliges us — fortunately, not to undertake a new critique, but — to 
once more recall the results of the previous critique. Theories of freedom 
are the object of Mr. Creuzer’s skepticism, which, indeed, is only improp- 
erly so called — for he accepts, along with the Kantian school, the existence 
of a moral law in human beings as a fact of consciousness. The result of his 
investigations is that none of the theories up to now has satisfactorily 
resolved the dispute between the interest of practical reason and that of 
theoretical reason. The praiseworthy aim of his investigations is to occasion 
the development of a new and more satisfactory theory. On the one hand, 
the work is constructed on an incorrect plan (an assertion that can be 
demonstrated only by presenting the sole correct plan, which would over- 
step the bounds of a review) and thus is not written in the most rigorous 
order, sometimes repeating itself and sometimes incorporating things into 
its plan that do not belong, e.g. the refutation of Spinozistic pantheism, of 
egoism, and so forth. On the other hand, the work says nothing against the 
pre-Kantian theories of freedom that has not already been said. Instead of 
giving a summary of the entire work, the reviewer would like to steer his 
investigation to the sole point that promises some real benefit, at least for 
the presentation of science. - A number of advocates of the Critical 
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philosophy have remarked, and Reinhold has clearly demonstrated, that we 
must carefully distinguish between that manifestation of absolute self- 
activity whereby reason is practical and gives itself a law, and that manifest- 
ation of absolute self-activity whereby the human being (in this function, 
his wil) determines himself to obey this law, or not. We do not wish to 
reprove Mr. Creuzer for sometimes seeming to observe this distinction, 
sometimes neglecting it, and thus for not having understood it in its [202] 
complete determinacy. However, he claims that the definition of freedom 
of the will, which, at bottom, is unanimously put forth by Reimbold, 
Heydenreich, and ultimately Kant himself — namely the capacity to deter- 
mine oneself through absolute self-activity to obey or disobey the moral 
law, hence to determine oneself to contradictorily opposed actions — is 
contrary to the law of logical ground.** (The reviewer is less concerned 
with determining the merit of the author than with determining the 
enduring value of his work. Accordingly, the reviewer has no misgivings 
about referring to a book whose contents, because he does not have the 
Teutscher Merkur at hand, he does not know whether Mr. Creuzer could 
have utilized in composing his own work).’ At any rate, Reinhold already 
rigorously refuted this possible objection in advance (Letters on the Kantian 
Philosophy, volume 11, p. 282ff.). However, the reviewer is convinced, with 
all respect toward this great independent thinker, that Reinhold has neither 
indicated nor removed the basis of the misunderstanding. “The logical law 
of sufficient reason,” Reinhold says, “in no way demands for everything 
that exists a cause distinct from this existence ... but rather only that nothing 
be thought without a ground. But reason has a very real ground to think of 
freedom as an absolute cause.” And further below Reinhold says that 
freedom must be conceived of “as a basic faculty that, as such a faculty, 
cannot be derived from any other faculty and therefore also cannot be 
comprehended or explained on the basis of any other faculty.” The reviewer is in 
complete agreement with this assertion; only it seems to him that the error 
of Reinhold’s account lies in other features which mislead one into thinking 
that this faculty is nota basic faculty. — In particular, the act of determining, as 
the free action of the intelligible I, must be distinguished from being 
determined, as the appearing state of the empirical I. — The manifestation 
of the absolute self-activity of the human mind first mentioned above 
appears in a fact, namely in the upper faculty of desire’s being determined, 
which, indeed, must not be confused with the will, but also must not be 
disregarded in a theory of the will. Self-activity gives this faculty its 


* Gesetz des logischen Grundes. “Satz des Grundes” was a typical expression for the 
principle of sufficient reason. Fichte seems to have the logical, as opposed to 
the metaphysical, variant of the principle of sufficient reason in mind. 
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determinate form, which is determinable in only one way and which appears as 
the moral law. The manifestation of absolute self-activity in determining the 
will, which is to be distinguished from the former manifestation of self- 
activity, does not appear and cannot appear because the will is originally 
formless; this latter manifestation of absolute self-activity is assumed merely 
as a postulate of the moral law, which is given to consciousness by the 
aforementioned form of the original faculty of desire, [203] and is thus not 
an object of knowledge but of belief. Inclination (propensio in general), as the 
determined being of the (upper or lower) faculty of desire, appears but the act 
of elevating inclination to actual volition does not appear. In appearance the 
will is never determining, but rather always determined; the determination 
has already occurred. If it had not occurred, then the will would appear not 
as will, but as inclination. The apparent sensation of self-determination is no 
sensation, but rather an unnoticed inference from the fact that we do not 
have sensation of the determining power. Insofar as the will is itself “self- 
determining,” itis nota sensible capacity at all, but a supersensible capacity. 
However, the will’s determined being does appear, and now the question 
arises: “is this act of self-determination to a particular satisfaction or non- 
satisfaction, which is to be assumed as a rational postulate for the possibility 
of imputation, the cause of the appearance of being determined to that 
satisfaction or nonsatisfaction?” If this question is answered affirmatively, 
as Reinhold answers it on p. 284 of the aforementioned Letters (“Freedom is 
completely comprehensible to me from its effects, by means of which it 
emerges among the facts of consciousness, etc.”), then one drags something 
intelligible down into the series of natural causes, and is also misled into 
placing it in the series of natural effects and is thereby misled into assuming 
something intelligible that is not intelligible. “Whoever believes he is 
warranted in asking on what ground freedom determined itself to A instead 
of not-A demonstrates by circular argument the nullity of freedom from its 
already presupposed nullity, and, if he understands himself correctly, 
demonstrates this from the nullity of any will whatsoever” is indeed a 
very true remark. However, he has already been dragged into this circle 
by the assumption that freedom can at least be a cause in the sensible world. 
The source of this misunderstanding can be removed only by return- 
ing to what the reviewer considers the true spirit of the Critical 
philosophy, namely that the principle of sufficient reason cannot be 
applied at all to the act of self-determination® (to volition) of absolute 
self-activity, for that is a single, simple, and fully isolated action. The 
act of determining is, at the same time, itself the act of becoming 
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determined, and that which determines is, at the same time, that which 
becomes determined. An actual real ground in an antecedent appearance 
must be assumed in accordance with the law of natural causality for the 
[state of] being determined as appearance. However, the ground of 
the agreement between being determined by the causality of nature and 
the act of determination through freedom, which agreement must also be 
assumed for the sake of a moral order of the world, cannot be assumed in 
nature (which has no causal influence on freedom) nor in freedom (which 
has no causality within nature), but only ina higher law which includes and 
unites both freedom and nature — as it were, in a pre-established harmony 
of the determinations through freedom with those through the law of 
nature [204] (cf. Kant On a New Discovery Whereby Any New Critique of Pure 
Reason is Made Superfluous by a Previous One, p. 122f.).4 What is incompre- 
hensible is not how a “thing in itself” independent of the law of natural 
causality can determine, nor that an appearance in the sensible world must 
necessarily have its ground in an antecedent appearance, but rather how 
these two objects, which are completely independent of each other, can 
correspond with each other. We can comprehend why we cannot com- 
prehend this incomprehensibility, namely because we have no insight into 
the law that connects these two objects. - Moreover, it seems to the 
reviewer that this is Kant’s genuine view and that the statement, which is 
found in several passages of his works, that freedom must have a causality 
within the sensible world is put forward only as a preliminary proposition 
until it can be determined more precisely. That this is the case is evidenced 
by Kant’s distinction between an empirical and an intelligible character of 
the human being, his assertion that no one can know the real degree of his 
own morality (which is grounded in his uncognizable intelligible charac- 
ter), and his posit of purposiveness as the principle of the reflecting power 
of judgment, which connects the legislations [of freedom and nature] 
(which can be thought as possible only on the basis of a higher, third 
legislation). This seems to follow especially from his proof in his work on 
radical evil (now in part 1 of Religion within the Boundaries of Mere Reason) 
that the necessity of imputation warrants the assumption of an absolutely free 
will, and from his appeal to an inscrutable, higher assistance (which by no 
means determines our intelligible character in our stead, which can be 
determined solely by absolute self-activity, but rather makes our appear- 
ing, empirical character agree with our intelligible character, which can 
occur only by virtue of that higher legislation). The former proof" and the 
latter appeal are so intimately intertwined with the spirit of the 
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Critical philosophy that whoever finds them to be as bizarre, as 
contrary to sound human understanding, and as ridiculous within 
this philosophy as Mr. Creuzer finds them must really be very 
unfamiliar with that spirit. It would be easy to show him that he 
himself must necessarily assume these propositions as a result of the 
premises he accepts along with the Kantian school. — Mr. Creuzer 
proceeds from the investigation of this theory to an examination of 
the Schmidian [theory of] intelligible fatalism, which is all too 
familiar to every reader of the Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung. As 
much as this theory [of intelligible fatalism] satisfies him in a 
speculative regard, Mr. Creuzer demonstrates with equal clarity 
and evidence that it completely abolishes all morality.» The 
reviewer is in complete agreement with him on the second point. 
What Prof. Schmid himself, in the preface of this book, wrote in his 
defense concerning this point seemed, at least to the reviewer, even 
worse than the original charge. By Mr. Schmid’s own admission, 
imputation, blame, and merit cease to exist in this theory; now it 
would be incumbent upon him to show how, in this case, [205] a 
valid law can be thought for every action that is appraised according 
to that law. The morality that would remain is precisely that 
morality which remained in the previous theories of happiness and 
perfection; to be good is good fortune, and to be evil is a misfor- 
tune. Concerning the first point, Mr. Schmid himself writes: “This 
unthinkable thought, this non-thought (of a necessity that is not 
necessity, of an unrestricted capacity that is not capable of every- 
thing, of an incapacity that is the fullest capacity, of a necessary 
ground that does not necessarily ground [anything], of a particular 
thing that behaves like an abstract universal thing, hence is deter- 
mined and also undetermined, finally, of an independence that 
arises from a twofold dependence),” — does this characterization 
apply to the Reinholdian definition of freedom of the will as well, 
or perhaps only to that definition which conflates practical reason 
and the will? — “this unthinkable thought, which is supposed to hold 
as a central thought, can be brought from one place in a theory to 
another, can be transplanted from the sensible world to the world 
of noumena; certain objectionable formulas, which are a little 
inconvenient because of their determinacy, can be avoided and 
more convenient ones (I mean more tractable, more indeterminate 
ones) used in their place; finally, new capacities of the power of 
choice can be invented, torn from their connection with nature, and 
presented as isolated indeterminacies,” — the reviewer did precisely 
that here, if those expressions are not taken literally, and he asks 
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whether one can recognize the existence of a universally valid moral 
law, and be consistent without doing the same thing — “... but the 
contradiction itself remains what it was; the understanding cannot 
think contrary to the laws of the possibility of all thinking.”® And 
now the public can decide whether a contradiction or a mere 
incomprehensibility is to be found here. — At any rate, the reviewer 
believes that philosophy will have many good things to expect from 
Mr. Creuzer as soon as more order is brought to his widespread and 
diverse reading, and more maturity brought to his mental activity. — 
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Salomon Maimon, “The Moral Skeptic,” 
Berlinisches Archiv der Zeit und ihres 
Geschmacks 2 (1800), 271-292 


Maimon’s essay first appeared in the Berlinisches Archiv der Zeit und ibres 
Geschmacks in October 1800. The journal was published monthly and 
the contributions were subsequently republished annually in a compiled 
edition. The essay has been translated here in its entirety as it appeared 
in the second volume of the annual published in 1800. 


[271] 


INTRODUCTION 


If a material principle (happiness, perfection, etc.) is made the basis of ethics, 
then there is no moral dogmatist or moral skeptic, or even any denier of ethics. 
The skeptic does not deny what the dogmatist asserts; both agree on the 
issue and differ only in how they express themselves. ‘The freedom which the 
one assumes (lack of consciousness of the motives determining the action, 
or the representation of the possibility of other motives opposed to the 
ones given) is not the freedom which the other denies (the capacity of the 
subject to determine itself to the contrary despite all motives). The ought 
which the one speaks of is translated by the other as a “will.”* “You ought to 
strive for happiness, for perfection as such,” means nothing other than, “you 
will etc. (because you are determined to do so in accordance with laws of 
nature).” “You ought to strive for happiness, perfection, etc. not on the basis 
of your current, deficient cognition, but instead on the basis of a complete 
cognition that is possible for you” means nothing other than “you will 
strive for that (on the basis of complete cognition that has been attained).” 
The imputability (representation of something as the consequence of the 


* Werden 
wirst. In cases where it is ambiguous in English whether “will” is a translation 
of “werden,” “wollen,” “Werden,” or “Wille,” instances of “werden” and 
“Werden” are marked in footnotes. 
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subject’s freedom) [272] that the one assumes is not the imputability that 
the other rejects (because each conceives of freedom itself differently), etc. 
The moral dogmatist and the moral skeptic (assuming they still think they 
should divide themselves into two parties merely on account of the differ- 
ence in terms) are theoretically and practically like two peas in a pod! 

However, the situation seems to be quite different if, on the basis of 
the Critical philosophy, all material principles are declared unfit to establish 
an ethics, and if the concept of duty, as an undoubted fact" of common 
human reason, is made the foundation of ethics and its principle is found 
in pure reason, which, by means of this fact, can be cognized as practical. 
In this case, the moral skeptic appears as the true antipode of the moral 
dogmatist. ‘They no longer quarrel over words, but over things, and over 
things of utmost importance. The skeptic doubts the fact? which the 
dogmatist puts forth as undoubted. The ought which the latter employs 
cannot be translated by the latter as a “will” if it is not to lose its true 
meaning. The freedom which the one postulates is declared by the other to 
be impossible, etc. Thus, (to make use of D. S/op’s expression) they seem to 
be as removed from each other as East and West!" However, in this 
regard the skeptic not only seems to be directly opposed to the dogmutist, 
but also seems as exalted above the latter as the angel of light above the 
angel of darkness. The dogmatist takes as his starting point common human 
reason, the [273] voice of which the skeptic willfully does not hear; and 
because all philosophy must ultimately be based on a fact, the skeptic 
deprives himself of all right to philosophize. The dogmatist exalts the 
human being above all natural beings, gives him independence, makes hima 
person. The skeptic debases the human being to an automaton and grants 
him nothing more than the fruitless and humiliating consciousness 
of his incapacity to escape the laws of intractable fatalism; and 
concerning the exercise of morality, the skeptic must underwrite his own 
condemnation! — 

Asa result of his skepticism, he declares himself not only incapable of a 
moral disposition, but also (in accordance with the well-known saying “we 
do not believe what we do not want to believe”) an enemy of morality, 
who, because of his moral depravity, cannot even bear the thought of 
it. — 

Tournons la médaille!* But what if all this only appears to be the case? 
What if it can be shown that in fact the moral dogmatist does not have the 
slightest precedence over the skeptic, neither in a theoretical nor in a 
practical regard? If it can be shown that the latter demands, just as 


* Faktum ” Faktum © Werden 
4 French (idiom): Let us examine the other side of the question! 
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much as the former, a fact in order to philosophize at all and, in principle, 
even assumes the fact* which the former makes the basis of philosophiz- 
ing about ethics, and only doubts the supposed origin of this fact? (which is 
solely at issue here) — namely that it is based on grounds — and, as a result 
of this, posits the ought of the dogmatist in a wi//* and turns the postulate 
into a petitio principii: then the moral dogmatist and the skeptic remain 
indeed as removed from each other as East and West, [274] though in an 
entirely different sense than a D. Slop might have thought by this saying. 
— In that case, the alleged angel of light and angel of darkness will disappear 
as specters. The skeptic does not detract the least from the dignity of the 
human being, from his exa/tedness above all natural beings, from his 
independence and personality, which the skeptic posits in the mere idea of 
morality (since there is nothing else to exhibit); and concerning judgment 
about himself, he regards himself without vanity, pretentiousness, or 
spiteful glances toward those who think differently on the matter, and 
does so not a hair worse than the dogmatist. — Far from being an enemy of 
morality, i.e. to not wish to possess it, he instead finds nothing more 
sublime and desirable than this very possession, and this is precisely the 
subjective ground that entices him to doubt his possession of it. "Those who 
are inclined to interpret this differently are just as poor judges of 
character as evil-minded human beings themselves. When Jacob, who 
had long mourned his lost and favorite son, was told, “your son Joseph 
lives, etc.,” it is said “his heart stood still, for he did not believe them.”* 
Certainly not because he did not wish that it were true! If the collector 
comes to a poor knave who bet in the lottery and says “you won the big 
ticket,” the knave does not believe it and even resents the collector, 
supposing that the latter just wanted to make fun of him, until the 
collector fully convinces him. Certainly not because he did not wish 
for it! 

Whether this is the way things in fact stand [275] with respect to 
moral skepticism will be discussed in the following investigation. We 
will first discuss imperatives in general and then the moral (so-called 
categorical) imperative, and, finally, we will investigate the grounds on 
which the latter rests. I take the following undeniable truths as my 
starting point. 
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WHAT IS AN IMPERATIVE?" 


The question is not, as is easy to see: “What is the grammatical impera- 
tive?” Indeed, every secondary school student” knows this modus of a 
verbi in grammar. That which is commanded, ordered, cautioned, 
advised, and so forth, is an imperative. Rather, the question is “What 
is the moral imperative?” I take the word “moral” here in its wider sense, 
as that which relates to a will; for so much is settled, namely that 
commanding, ordering, etc., necessarily have a will as their object. It 
can already be inferred from the common use of the grammatical impera- 
tive in all of these particular cases (in commanding, cautioning, advising, 
etc.) that the latter are various species of one and the same genus concept. 
Thus, the question is: “What is this genus concept?” This question is of far 
greater importance than it might at first seem. It does not concern the 
use of imperatives in everyday life. Common human reason knows how to 
get by very well without concerning itself [276] with this genus concept 
and its various species; rather, the question concerns the significance of 
imperatives in themselves prior to any use, by means of which the 
boundaries of this use can subsequently be determined and this use itself 
can be corrected. How many a king has not lost his crown and life as a 
result of his /e roi le veut,° from the lack of a proper concept of an 
imperative. Oh! you imperators, if you learn nothing else, at least learn 
the use of the imperative! We have sufficiently shown how a lack of the 
proper use of the moral imperative lies at the basis of all human follies, 
affects and passions that have the will of others as their object. — 

Kant provides me with a guiding thread for this investigation. 
According to him, imperatives are divided into categorical and hypothetical 
imperatives.* The former are (at least conceivably) absolute; but the latter 
are conditioned (by the given end of what is to be commanded or advised). 
Let us first consider these latter imperatives. 

To my mind, hypothetical imperatives can, in turn, justifiably be 
divided into counsels and orders.*+ The former are determined by the 
will (determining a given end) of him who is advised and by the cognition 
of him who imparts the counsel; but the latter are determined by the 
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cognition as well as by the will of him who gives the order. A wills a given 
end, but does not know the means by which he can achieve it. B knows 
these means without willing the end to be achieved by them (because it is 
not an end for him or he lacks still other means which A possesses). B 
therefore imparts [277] his cognition to A, i.e. he advises him. The will 
of A, which determines the end, and B’s cognition, which determines the 
means, thus constitute the content of the counsel. A lord orders his 
servant to do something. The will of the lord determines the end, and 
his cognition additionally determines the servant’s action which is 
ordered as the means. The former also has the power to compel the latter 
to perform the action. To be sure, the servant has his livelihood, pay and 
exemption from punishment as his end, and therefore wills to obey the 
lord in all things; however, the servant does not will this particular 
action (because otherwise he could not be ordered to do it in the first 
place). Thus, the lord’s cognition, will, and power are the necessary 
components of the order (the power of the servant to perform this action 
is already presupposed in the lord’s cognition, and if this power is found 
to be insufficient, then the lord is to blame). 

Both of these species of moral imperative are expressed by a grammat- 
ical imperative, by an ought; but this ought could justifiably be exchanged 
for a “will.”* Instead of saying, “you ought to do this and that,” the person 
giving counsel could say, “you will” do this and that by virtue of my 
cognition which I now impart to you.” Likewise, the person giving an 
order could say, “you wi//* do this by virtue of my cognition and my power 
over you.” In fact, both conceive of their ought in the same way. However, 
in order to avoid this little periphrasis, language determined the ought for 
this use. — It is noteworthy that the oldest languages (like Hebrew, for 
example), which have their own imperative mood, frequently use the 
future tense in its [278] place and employ “wil/”* instead of “ought.” — 

The /awgiver is the counselor of the state as a uniform person.© But the 
state, as a uniform person,’ orders each of its members to respect the laws. 
The lawgiver may be a stranger who has merely been called to give the 
state laws. Thus, he has no will of his own for the sake of which the laws are 
given. On the other hand, the state, as a uniform person,® certainly has a 
distinct will of its own considered in isolation from the will of each 
member. The end of the state is the welfare of the whole, i.e. of all of 
its members. Its will, which is expressed by the laws, is determined by this 
end; this end and this will are, to be sure, also the end and will of each 
member, but only as a member of the state and not considered in 
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isolation. The will of the state is rational; volition is restricted by the can. 
But the will of each member is irrational. Each member has, as it were, 
both kinds of will, whereby the rational will orders the irrational one. 

The ought could likewise be exchanged for “wil?” here. The state says 
to each of its members: “by virtue of the lawgiver’s cognition (who 
determines the laws as means to achieving my end, and by virtue of 
my power to compel you to observe them), you wil! do this and that.” 
Hence, all of these imperatives are in fact not genuine, but merely 
apparent, intperatives since (if one is not discouraged by the effort of a 
small periphrasis) they can be exchanged for other modis without alter- 
ing the content. [279] 

A question of utmost importance now arises: “Are there also genuine 
imperatives, an ought that cannot be exchanged for a ‘will’?”* 

The moralists will admittedly have the answer to this question 
immediately at hand. “Certainly!” they will say, “there is such an imper- 
ative,* namely the moral categorical imperative’ which affirms an ought 
that cannot be exchanged for any ‘will’! without the loss of its true 
meaning.” “I ought to determine the maxim of the will through the law 
of reason,” is entirely different than, “I wi//’ determine the former 
through the latter.” Let us consider the matter more closely. 

“L ought, etc.,” means two different things here. First, it expresses the 
already actual determination of the will as a result of the will’s unremitting 
demand on the power of choice. The will, regardless of whether it is good or 
evil as a result of the maxim of the power of choice that it adopts, is 
actually determined in the same way in every human being by making that 
unremitting demand on the power of choice.” Second, the expression indi- 
cates the not yet actual determination of the maxim of the power of 
choice, which, however, ought to be actual as a result of that unremitting 
demand. But these two meanings can be expressed quite well by an “is” 
or a “will.” “I ought,” in the first sense means, “my will is, etc.” In the 
second sense, however, it means: “if my power of choice will actually be 
determined in conformity with that demand (but not merely as a result 
of this demand, because otherwise the power of choice would already be 
determined and would not need any demand), then the maxim of the 
power of choice will be such and such.” 

“But,” the moralist will say, “no ‘if’ applies here; rather, the [280] 
power of choice ought!” What does the moralist gain, however, by 
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unnecessarily repeating that demand, which even the devil* concedes 
to him!? 

Now let us consider this matter more precisely and start by stating 
the following undoubted truths: 


(1) Itis known from general /ogic that a hypothetical proposition, “if A 
exists, then B also exists,” can be universally converted as follows: 
“Sf B does not exist, then A also does not exist.” 

(2) A determinate capacity (not the concept of a capacity in general) 
can be conceived as a capacity, i.e. as the ground of the possibility of 
its efficacy, only by means of a determinate mode of efficacy, or laws. 
A capacity without Jaws, through which its efficacy is determined (in 
every given Case), is a term” without a concept. If, for example, I 
ascribe to a body in general an equal capacity for motion and rest, 
then I ascribe to it an indeterminate capacity which, precisely 
because it is indeterminate, can produce neither motion nor 
rest, i.e. no effect at all. By contrast, attraction is a capacity deter- 
mined by laws, in accordance with which it necessarily produces 
its effect. The equal capacity of a body to attract, and, under the 
same circumstances, also repel other bodies is an absurdity. It is 
irrelevant here whether the subject is conceived as capable of 
being determined to activity through itself or through something 
external to it, without a determining ground no actual act of deter- 
mination is conceivable. The actuality presupposes the possibility. 

(3) It is contrary to all scientific methods [281] to assume a singular 
principle to explain an appearance when it can be explained by 
already known principles common to it along with other 
appearances.> 

(4) What an infinite faculty of cognition presupposes for it to be able to 
cognize something® is not cognizable for a finite faculty of cognition. 
Thus, for example, miracles, i.e. appearances in nature, the possibil- 
ity of which is not explicable according to /aws of nature, are 
indeed conceivable, but not cognizable for a finite faculty of cognition 
because cognition of them presupposes cognition of everything 
that is possible in accordance with laws of nature. 


From (1) it follows that if the following proposition is true, namely “if 
the moral law is a priori a fact’ of practical reason, then freedom is also a 
priori a postulate of practical reason,” or in short, “if there is a moral law, 
then there is also freedom,” then this proposition must also be true: “if 
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there is no freedom, then there is also no moral law.” And that there seems 
to be such a law must rest on an é/lusion. 

From (2) it follows that freedom (here I follow the Kantian conception 
of freedom, for whatever objections can be raised to it can be raised 
more justifiably to the Reinboldian conception),° as the capacity of the 
power of choice to not be necessitated to action by any sensible determin- 
ations (in accordance with laws of nature) and to let itself be determined 
by reason,’ is a term without a concept because this capacity cannot be 
determinately conceived by means of any /aws in accordance with which 
a [282] determined effect (actual determination of the power of choice 
through reason or through sensibility) must follow in every given case. In 
accordance with which /aws does the subject obey the moral law on one 
occasion, but not on another occasion (since, after all, it [supposedly] has 
an equal capacity for both)? The subject has two equally possible deter- 
mining grounds opposed to each other, but no determining ground accord- 
ing to which one of the two actually determines the subject to the 
exclusion of the other. Laws of nature cannot determine anything here 
because freedom would thereby be utterly abolished. Nor can reason. A 
combination of the two is inconceivable here. The actual determination 
of the power of choice would therefore have to be left to chance. However, 
chance, as a practical determining ground, is a twofold non ens* because 
chance, in itself, means nothing but the /ack of a determining ground, and 
abolishes all izputation in the practical sphere, i.e. makes the practical, 
which is supposed to be made possible by chance, impossible! “The subject 
determines itse/f,” I hear some people calling out to me.* But here the 
question is not of the cause that produces the determination, but rather of 
the determining ground through which the determination is possible, 
without which possibility the actuality does not obtain! 

I will go even further and even assert that power of choice is a term 
without a concept. For the human power of choice cannot be conceived 
without freedom, indeed, it is identical with the latter. The animal power of 
choice (arbitrium brutum), however, is grounded on the ignorance of the 
outcome.” Just as there [283] can be no power of choice without consciousness 
in general, nor can there be a power of choice with a consciousness that 
foresees the outcome (of the stronger, external efficient cause). The scale 
begins to vacillate as a result of external causes and will vacillate as long as 
the effect of those causes lasts until, finally, the pan that holds the greater 
weight tips the scale. Ascribe consciousness to the scale and you have the 
true picture of the animal power of choice! 
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The moral dogmatist agrees with the moral skeptic that freedom cannot 
be represented* empirically (since this concept transcends? the conditions of 
a possible experience), cannot be represented through theoretical reason (as a 
mere idea), and hence, in itself, cannot be represented at all. But they differ 
in this: the dogmatist takes freedom to indeed be incomprehensible, but not 
impossible, whereas the skeptic declares freedom to be downright impossible. 
However, this difference stems from the difference in how they carry 
out their investigation of ethics. The dogmatist, in conformity with his 
favored method, puts a fact of common human reason (the moral law, 
through which reason shows itself to be practical a priori) at the basis of 
his investigation without first investigating the manner in which this 
fact‘ arises (in consciousness).? Now this fact® postulates freedom a priori in 
a necessary way. Freedom cannot be impossible. 

The skeptic remains equally true to his method by not assuming a fact’ 
until he [284] has investigated the manner in which it arises (in con- 
sciousness). For this investigation could perhaps show that this fact* is 
not at all what it is taken to be. Thus, as long as this fact” is doubtful, the 
skeptic cannot make it the basis of his investigation. He therefore begins 
his investigation, conversely, with the concept of freedom, which lies at the 
basis of all ethics, and declares this concept impossible, i.e. completely 
incapable of being represented’ by theoretical reason (for as yet the skeptic 
knows nothing about any other reason). This provides him the justified 
supposition (following (1)) that the fact put forth by the dogmatist must 
be incorrect. This supposition will be confirmed by (3) in the follow- 
ing way. 

An original fact’ of consciousness a priori is a universally valid and 
universally recognized* judgment a priori which is independent of subject- 
ive conditions and contingent circumstances such that the object to which the 
judgment refers cannot be conceived or cognized other than in conformity 
with that judgment. Judgments of this kind include: the principle of 
contradiction, the principle of sufficient reason, the axioms of mathematics, 
and so forth. That the moral appraisal of common human reason is no such 
original fact’ of consciousness could be shown only if it could be empir- 
ically demonstrated (through experience and experiments) that this 
manner of appraisal is to be found only under certain contingent circum- 
stances of the human being (in the state of civilization), but not under 
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others (in the states of savagery and childhood). Since, however, such an 
[285] experiment might be difficult to carry out, the skeptic contents 
himself with merely presupposing the possibility of such an experiment 
and of its resu/t, and explains, on psychological grounds, the manner in 
which moral appraisal arises under given circumstances in the follow- 
ing way. 

All human beings strive for happiness, as the sum total of all possible ends. 
By means of theoretical reason (which determines the causal connection of 
things and their relations to each other as means and ends), they cognize 
their association with each other to form a society as the sole means to 
achieve that happiness as completely as is possible for them. But a social 
condition® (where the common end is to be promoted by interaction of the 
members) is possible only as a juridical condition.” Legality of actions is 
thus cognized as the condition of the possibility of a social association. 
However, this is not just /ega/ity in general, but also a complete and secure 
legality (which extends to all actions and admits no exception in actually 
occurring cases), i.e. such a legality that can be conceived of as a necessary 
consequence of the morality of dispositions. Thus, what is required is not 
morality, but a /egality equivalent to it that is a consequence of morality, 
which is in itself doubtful. Morality is merely an idea that serves a 
regulative use (of legality). — This is the true (original) fact of common 
human reason. However, that human beings [286] wrongly suppose that 
morality is originally required in the progressive condition of social 
cultivation need be no more surprising than the fact that more or less 
everyone loves money as such, which can be explained on the basis of 
known laws of the association of ideas. 

But even granted that the skeptic concedes to the dogmatist all of the 
latter’s suppositions (which the skeptic has not the slightest reason to 
do), namely that the demand of the moral law is an original fact’ and 
freedom is postulated by it, what is thereby gained with respect to the 
exercise of morality? A demand of which neither he who makes it nor he to 
whom it is directed (which, here, are united in one and the same person) 
can ever know whether it is fulfilled or not always remains a futile 
demand!"° ‘The former constantly says, “you ought,” and the latter con- 
stantly replies, “I will,” and with that the whole process comes to an end. 
The moral disposition is not given by the mere demand. Should the moral 
disposition not only be conceivable, but also cognizable as actually given, 
this must occur by means of certain features in intuition. But a moral 
disposition cannot be immediately intuited. Thus, there are no means to 
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cognize it as such except in accordance with the method of exclusion: 
namely, if all possible motives of the subject are investigated in their 
entirety and context,” and are cognized as incapable of explaining an 
alleged moral action, from which it would follow that this action must 
really be moral, i.e. must have arisen from [287] moral dispositions. 
However, this presupposes an infinite faculty of cognition. — 

“But,” it will be said, “the J will is not a mere wish, but signifies the 
subject summoning all its powers, of which it can be inwardly conscious.” To 
this I ask, in turn: How can the subject become conscious that it has 
summoned all its power for morality? The summoning of powers, but not 
the ground of this summoning, is an object of inner intuition. Hence, we 
are always left with the empty sic volo, sic jubeo!”™' 

But this skepticism notwithstanding, the moral skeptic (caeteris pari- 
bus)° is theoretically as well as practically no worse off than the moral 
dogmatist. The latter makes a fact of common human reason the founda- 
tion of ethics; the former does the same, only that he explains the manner 
in which this fact* arises on the basis of psychological grounds. By no 
means does he deny, because of this, that this fact’ could be original, 
instead, he simply does not consider himself justified to presuppose it as 
such. According to the skeptic, the demand of morality can originally have 
in view only cognition of the indispensability of legality (which is assured 
by the presupposition of morality), and, as a result of a familiar kind of 
association of ideas and custom, this demand can gradually be transferred 
from the given consequence to the presupposed ground. It could indeed be 
originally given as the demand of morality in itself; only this may not be 
presupposed in accordance with a scientific method. [288] 

Now since the skeptic doubts the fact® put at the basis of ethics, he 
cannot proceed in his investigation (like the dogmatist) from the prin- 
ciple developed from this fact,’ but proceeds from the concept of the good 
and the concept of the highest good (from which one always proceeds in 
ethics). For him, as for the dogmatist, everything that is an object of the 
positive will (of volition) is good, and that which is an object of the absolute 
will, which is not conditioned by certain determinations of the subject or 
by another empirically given will, is the highest good. ‘The concept of the 
highest good receives, at least according to the skeptic, objective reality 
through the concept of duty given to common human reason. It does so to 
the extent that even if it does not receive a construction (as with the 
dogmatist), it nevertheless receives a determinate meaning, even if nota 
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genetic meaning, nevertheless a real one. For the skeptic (as for the 
critical dogmatist) it follows from the development of this concept that 
all material principles are unfit to establish ethics and that a merely formal 
principle must be sought for this purpose a priori in pure reason (without 
regard for any empirically given objects of the will). In the discovery of 
this principle and the establishment of the whole of ethics upon it, the 
skeptic, incidentally, proceeds in precisely the same way as the dogmatist. 

As concerns the practice of ethics, there is not the slightest difference 
between the dogmatist and the skeptic. Both strive, in accordance with 
their common conviction, for the highest good, [289] for a good will in 
itself. The real possibility of morality (not only the logical, negative 
possibility grounded on the lack of a contradiction, but also the possi- 
bility determined by the concept of duty) has the same effect for the 
skeptic that the presupposed reality of morality has for the dogmatist. 
Both find in human nature nothing greater or more sublime — through 
which the human being as person is infinitely exalted above all other 
natural beings, as things — than his receptiveness to morality, which both 
seek to empirically represent* in the only possible way, namely through 
absolute legality. As a historical fact? preceding any philosophical cultivation, 
the skeptic explains the emergence of the demand of morality in the same 
way that the psychologist usually explains the emergence of the love of 
money and love of honor. As a philosophical fact, on the other hand (as it 
must be considered after philosophical cultivation), he cognizes this 
demand as original. ‘The case is the same here as with aesthetic demands. 
The rules of architecture, for example, at least at the outset and in the 
absence of aesthetic cultivation, could be demanded merely as means to 
other ends (convenience, and so forth) and not demanded in themselves; 
nevertheless, after such cultivation they are regarded in themselves as 
demands of good taste. 

I go still further and even claim that the inner conviction of the dignity 
of morality and its outer representation’ through an absolute legality must 
come more easily to the skeptic, with his particular way of looking at 
things, [290] than to the dogmatist. Imagine a human being who has 
sufficiently pondered over the vanity of all human ends and endeavors 
such that what had first been considered an end in itself is considered, 
after more precise cognition, to be merely a means to another end, and 
this end, in turn, a means to yet another end, etc., without a sure rule 
with respect to the subordination of all these ends and without a final end! 
Who, by virtue of acknowledging the dignity of his nature, seeks, as a 
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rational being, to cultivate his (theoretical) reason through sciences, 
and, misled by the pretense of great advancements that are supposed 
to have been made in them, significantly raises his hopes of being able to 
fully satisfy this drive peculiar to him as a rational being. But oh, how he 
finds himself deceived in this! By and large, much is promised and little 
accomplished! With all of their certainty, paramount se/f-evidence,* and 
usefulness in human life, the mathematical sciences are rather limited with 
respect to cognition of the objects of nature insofar as they consider only 
these objects from the side of their quantity, as if they were mere quanta 
without any quality. The philosophical sciences are concerned merely with 
the form of cognition of objects in general, without bringing about a 
cognition of determinate objects. Natural science, if we separate what it 
borrows from philosophy and mathematics in order to cloak its weaknesses, 
is nothing but a collection of individual, one-sided observations and 
experiences, into the connection of which one strives in vain to have 
insight by means of arbitrary hypotheses opposed to each other! [291] 

Oh! How pathetic things look in the case of the practical sciences 
(medicine, politics, pedagogy, and so forth)! They not only rest on 
those theories grounded in arbitrary, one-sided and deficient hypoth- 
eses, but they also lack that through which they are supposed to be 
practical sciences in the first place. The medical practitioner, for example, 
is an anatomist, physiologist, pathologist, chemist, botanist, philoso- 
pher, poet, and God knows what else, only not a medical practitioner! His 
own field of study is not a science grounded upon secure rules, but rather 
something similar to animal instinct, which is weakened and led astray all 
the more by that diverse knowledge and those various sciences. And, 
finally, what is to be said of those so-called historical sciences, whence we 
learn nothing more than that precisely the same human weaknesses, 
follies and vices were found among human beings at other times and in 
other countries that we still observe in them today, and that back then 
the exact same means against these defects were futilely employed that 
are still used in similar cases with exactly the same success? 

Thus, in order to avoid falling into despair over this doubt, the skeptic 
seeks a determination in human nature that is peculiar to him as a 
rational being distinguished from all other beings. To his great comfort, 
he finds this determination in reason itself to the extent it can be practical, 
i.e. can determine the will without regard for some other given end. 
Common human reason puts forth a Jaw for the will, the determining ground 
of which philosophical reason finds in [292] its own form. Here a most 
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delightful prospect appears before him. Reason, which in its theoretical 
use is conditioned by given objects and therefore quite restricted, is now, 
in its practical use, in relation to the will, absolute for him. The principle 
that practical reason puts forth is both determined in itself and incapable 
of being applied incorrectly. However, this most delightful prospect is 
greatly reduced for the skeptic, who doubts that law as an original fact.* An 
exalting and, at the same time, humiliating voice calls out to him: “You 
shall see the promised land from afar, but never reach it!”** Yet, fortunately, 
seeing and reaching are the same here: for those who boast of reaching the 
promised land can do nothing more to legitimate their claim than to 
demonstrate having seen it from afar. — 

Thus, the moral dogmatist and skeptic do not differ from each other 
theoretically or practically. Their quarrel concerns not the esoteric, but 
merely the exoteric presentation of ethics. 


S. Maimon 
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First Page 
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The faculty of desire, the upper and lower. 
The upper is the free power of choice. 
Freedom is imputability. 


The author is cause of an action that can be imputed|[.]'’ What can be 
imputed must not be predetermined in the series of causes and effects, 
for the preceding time cannot be undone (but actions pertain to the 
intelligible subject as far as their morality is concerned). 

The free power of choice cannot be determined by an object of 
pleasure as its matter, for otherwise the determining cause would be in 
nature. Hence the free power of choice can be determined only by the 
form of the law of the subject’s own causality. 

That law which, through its mere form, is the objective determining 
ground of the will is moral.* — If, at the same time, it is not always 
subjectively powerful enough to [lead to] action, then the necessitation 
is called obligation, the action itself is called duty, and the formula is 
called an absolute ought.? [. . .] 
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We cannot cognize that we are free through immediate consciousness 
of our spontaneity (for this concept is negative in this case),* but only 
through the moral law in us. Rather than cognizing the determining 
ground of our causation, we cognize that we ought and that we [there- 
fore] can. 


[248] 


LOOSE LEAF E 36 RII 139-141 


First Page 

The will of the human being must be distinguished from the power of 
choice. Only the latter can be called free and relates merely to appear- 
ances, i.e. to acts that are determined in the sensible world.° — For the 
will is not under the law, but rather is itself the lawgiver for the power of 
choice and is absolute practical spontaneity in the determination of the 
power of choice.’ Precisely for that reason it is good in all human beings 
and there is no unlawful volition. 

But the maxims of the power of choice can be evil because they relate 
to actions as appearances in the sensible world, and the power of choice 
(as a natural faculty) is free in view of those laws (of the concept of duty) 
through which it is actually not immediately determinable, but rather 
only by means of the maxims it adopts in conformity with or contrary to 
the concept of duty." However, this freedom cannot be defined as the 
subjective possibility of deciding in conformity with or contrary to the 
law,* i.e. [deciding on] the unlawfulness of actions whatsoever, for that 
would be tantamount to an evil will.? — That would drag sensibility into 
the field of the pure faculty of reason. The power of choice is the 
capacity to choose between given objects. Thus, the opposition between 
these objects? must concern a relation in accordance with laws of 
sensibility[.] Hence, this is itself already an evil power of choice. The 
ground of the possibility of a power of choice as such in the concept of 


If some interpretive liberty is taken, this sentence could be rendered as follows: 
“But the maxims of the power of choice can be evil because they relate to 
actions as appearances in the sensible world. The power of choice (as a natural 
faculty) is free in view of the laws of the concept of duty, but cannot actually be 
immediately determined by them. Instead, the power of choice can be deter- 
mined only by means of the maxims it adopts in conformity with or contrary to 
the concept of duty.” 
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the human being as moumenon is only that of freedom (independence 
from determinations by sensibility, [and is] therefore merely negative) 
[.]'° We cannot cognize this constitution of the power of choice as 
a capacity except in accordance with the law which it prescribes to 
sensibility[.] We cannot cognize the capacity to deviate from this law 
in accordance with a law of nature, for deviation from a law is not 
a supersensible capacity."* 

The freedom of the power of choice with respect to the actions of the 
human being as phenomenon certainly consists in the capacity to choose 
between two opposed actions (the action in conformity with the law and 
the action contrary to the law),’” and as far as this freedom is concerned, 
the human being considers himself as phenomenon.** —’The human being as 
noumenon is theoretically as well as practically self-legislating for the objects 
of the power of choice, and to this extent is free but without choice. 


[249] 


Second Page 

The power of choice must be distinguished from the will[.] The former 
practical capacity concerns objects that can be given [and] hence are 
objects of sensibility[.] The human being considers himself, as far as his 
power of choice is concerned, as phenomenon and to this extent is 
subject to laws regarding the form, i.e. the maxims, of his actions in 
which he has a choice."* This freedom signifies nothing more than 
spontaneity. Hence the power of choice is free to do or refrain from 
doing what the law commands. But the will is free in another way 
because it is /awgiving and not obedient to the law of nature, nor any 
other law, and to this extent freedom is a positive capacity not to choose 
(for here there is no choice) but rather to determine the subject with 
respect to the sensible component of action.'? — The basis of the 
circumstance that this capacity does not always result in the determin- 
ation of the power of choice to the good, but rather evil actions and 
maxims arise despite the good will cannot, as phenomenon, be explained 
from the intelligible substrate of free will."® — The power of choice and 
its subjective law must not be dragged into the supersensible. 
Everything depends on* 
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Immanuel Kant, Introduction to the 
Metaphysics of Morals, 1797 


The following selection originally appeared in 1797 in the Metaphysical 
Foundations of the Doctrine of Right. Kant makes clear in the Preface of 
that work that the Introduction pertains to the entire system of the 
metaphysics of morals in both its parts. That same year, Kant published 
the second part of the system, the Metaphysical Foundations of the Doctrine 
of Virtue. The two books were then republished in one volume in 1797, 
namely as The Metaphysics of Morals. The translated selection contains 
passages from the Introduction representative of Kant’s conception of 
free will and his distinction between the legislative and executive 
moments of volition. The selection follows the pagination of the Ak. 


[211] 


INTRODUCTION TO THE METAPHYSICS OF MORALS 


I. ON THE RELATION OF THE FACULTIES OF THE 
HUMAN MIND TO MORAL LAWS 


The faculty of desire is the capacity to be the cause of the objects of its 
representations by means of those representations.’ The capacity of 
a being to act in accordance with its representations is called Jife. 

First, pleasure or displeasure, the receptivity to which is called feeling, 
are always connected with desire or aversion. However, the converse 
does not always hold since there can be a pleasure that is not connected 
with any desire of an object, but rather with the mere representation of 
an object that one constructs for himself (regardless of whether the 
object itself exists or not). Second, the pleasure or displeasure in the 
object of desire does not always precede the desire and may not always 
be regarded as the cause of desire, but can also be regarded as its effect. 

But the capacity* to have pleasure or displeasure given 
a representation is called feeling because both involve what is merely 
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subjective in relation to our representation and have no relation whatso- 
ever to an object of possible cognition’ (not even cognition of our [212] 
state). In other contexts, even sensations, excluding the quality they have 
by virtue of the constitution of the subject (e.g. red, sweet, etc.), are 
related to an object as elements of cognition. But pleasure or displeasure 
(in what is red or sweet) expresses absolutely nothing in the object, but 
simply expresses its relation to the subject. In themselves, pleasure and 
displeasure cannot be defined more precisely for the reason just given; 
instead, we can at best only indicate their consequences in certain 
relations in order to make them recognizable in practice. 

That pleasure which is necessarily connected with desire (for an 
object whose representation affects feeling this way) can be called prac- 
tical pleasure, regardless of whether it is the cause or effect of desire. By 
contrast, that pleasure which is not necessarily connected with desire for 
an object, and which is thus in principle not a pleasure in the existence of 
the object of a representation (but pertains solely to the representation), 
can be called merely contemplative pleasure or passive delight. We call 
the feeling of the latter kind of pleasure taste. In a practical philosophy, 
this is at best treated only occasionally and not as if it were a concept intrinsic 
to that philosophy. But concerning practical pleasure, the determination 
of the faculty of desire, which this pleasure must necessarily precede as its 
cause, is called desire* in the strict sense; habitual desire,’ however, is 
called inclination. And because the connection of pleasure with the 
faculty of desire is called interest insofar as this connection is judged to 
be valid by the understanding in accordance with a universal rule (if only 
for the subject), practical pleasure in this case must be called an interest 


* Sensibility can generally be defined by the subjective aspect of our represen- 
tations, for it is the understanding that first relates representations to an 
object, i.e. the understanding alone thinks something by means of them. 
Now the subjective aspect of our representations can be of two kinds. On 
the one hand, it can be related to an object for possible cognition (with respect 
to form or matter; in the first case it is called pure intuition and in the second 
case, sensation); in the latter case, sensibility, as receptivity to a representation 
that is thought, is sense. On the other hand, the subjective aspect of represen- 
tation cannot become any e/ement of cognition whatsoever because it involves 
merely the relation of the representation to the subject and contains nothing 
suitable for cognition of the object. And then this receptivity to representation 
is called feeling, which involves the effect of the representation (be it sensible 
or intellectual) on the subject and belongs to sensibility, even though the 
representation itself may belong to the understanding or to reason. 
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of inclination. On the other hand, if pleasure can only follow upon an 
antecedent determination of the faculty of desire, then it must be called 
an intellectual pleasure and the interest in the object must be called 
a rational interest; for if the interest were sensible and not based solely 
on pure rational principles, [213] then sensation would inevitably be 
connected with pleasure and be able to determine the faculty of desire in 
this way. Although where a merely pure rational interest must be 
assumed no interest of inclination can be attributed to it, for the sake 
of complying with ordinary language we can nevertheless concede an 
inclination even to that which can only be an object of an intellectual 
pleasure, a habitual desire based on pure rational interest; but in this 
case, the inclination would not be the cause, but the effect of this pure 
rational interest and could be called a sense-free inclination (propensio 
intellectualis). 

Concupiscence (craving), as the stimulus determining desire, is to be 
distinguished from desire itself. It is always a sensible determination of 
the mind that has not yet progressed to an act of the faculty of desire. 

The faculty of desire in accordance with concepts, insofar as the 
ground determining it to action is to be found within the faculty of 
desire itself and not in the object, is called a capacity for action or omission 
at one’s discretion.”* Provided it is connected with consciousness of the 
capacity of its action to bring about the object, it is called power of choice; 
but if it is not connected with this consciousness, its act is called a wish. 
The faculty of desire whose inner determining ground, hence even its 
discretion,’ is found in the subject’s reason is called the will.3 The will is 
thus the faculty of desire considered not in relation to action, like the 
power of choice, but rather in relation to the ground determining the 
power of choice to action. The will itself, strictly speaking, has no 
antecedent determining ground; insofar as it can determine the power 
of choice, it is instead practical reason itself.+ 

The power of choice, and even mere wish, can be included under the will 
provided that reason can determine the faculty of desire at all. That 
power of choice which can be determined by pure reason is called the free 
power of choice. That power of choice which is determinable only by 
inclination (sensible impulse, stimulus) would be the animal power of 
choice (arbitrium brutum). The human power of choice, by contrast, is 
a power of choice that is indeed affected but not determined by impulses, 
and thus, of itself (without an acquired proficiency of reason), is not 
pure, but can certainly be determined to actions by pure will. Freedom of 
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the power of choice is this independence from determination by sensible 
impulses; this is the negative concept of freedom of the power of choice.° 
The positive concept is the [214] capacity of pure reason to be of itself 
practical.° However, this is possible only by subjecting the maxim of 
every action to the condition of its qualifying as a universal law.’ For, as 
applied to the power of choice irrespective of its object, pure reason is 
the faculty of principles (here they are practical principles, hence it is 
a lawgiving faculty);® since it abstracts from the matter of the law, there 
is nothing pure reason can make the supreme law and determining 
ground of the power of choice except the form, the fitness of the 
maxim of the power of choice to be a universal law.? And because, for 
subjective reasons," the maxims of the human being do not of themselves 
conform with those objective principles, reason can only prescribe this 
law as an imperative that prohibits or commands. 

In distinction from laws of nature, these laws of freedom are called 
moral. To the extent they only relate to merely external actions and their 
lawfulness, they are called juridical, but if they also demand that they (the 
laws) themselves should be the determining grounds of actions, then 
they are ethical. Accordingly, it can be said that conformity with the 
former is the /egality of the action, conformity with the latter constitutes 
its morality. The freedom to which the former laws relate can only be 
freedom in the external use of the power of choice, whereas the freedom 
to which the latter laws relate is freedom in both the external and 
internal use of the power of choice to the extent it is determined by 
the law of reason. In theoretical philosophy it is said that only objects of 
outer sense are in space, but all objects, the objects of both outer and 
inner sense, are in time because the representations of both space and 
time are nevertheless representations and therefore belong to inner 
sense.'° Likewise, regardless of whether freedom is considered in the 
external or internal use of the power of choice, its laws, as pure practical 
laws of reason for the free power of choice as such, must also be inner 
determining grounds of the power of choice, although they are not 
always considered in this relation. 


II. ON THE IDEA AND NECESSITY OF A METAPHYSICS 
OF MORALS 


It has been demonstrated elsewhere that the natural sciences, which 
have to do with the objects of outer sense, require a priori principles and 
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that it [215] is possible, indeed necessary, for a system of these principles 
under the name of a metaphysical natural science to precede the natural 
sciences applied to particular experiences, i.e. physics."' Such principles 
must be derived from a priori grounds if they are to be universal in the 
strict sense. However, physics (at least if securing its propositions from 
error is at issue) can assume many principles to be universal on the 
testimony of experience, just as Newton assumed the principle of the 
equality of action and reaction in the interaction of bodies to be 
grounded on experience, and nevertheless extended it to all of material 
nature. The chemists go even further and ground their most universal 
laws of the combination and disassociation of substances by their own 
forces entirely on experience, and yet rely on the universality and 
necessity of those laws such that they have no fear of discovering any 
error in the experiments carried out with them. 

However, it is different with moral laws. ‘They are valid as laws only 
insofar as they can be understood" as grounded a priori and to be neces- 
sary. Indeed, the concepts and judgments about ourselves and our 
conduct” have absolutely no moral significance if they contain only 
what can be learned from experience. And if we are misled into making 
something from this latter source a moral principle, then we are in 
danger of falling into the crudest and most pernicious errors. [. . .] 


[221] 


IV. PRELIMINARY CONCEPTS OF THE METAPHYSICS 
OF MORALS 


The concept of freedom is a pure rational concept which, precisely for that 
reason, is transcendent for theoretical philosophy, i.e. it is a concept for 
which no commensurate example can be given in any possible 
experience.** It therefore does not constitute any object of a theoretical 
cognition possible for us and absolutely cannot hold as a constitutive 
principle but only as a regulative and, indeed, merely negative principle of 
speculative reason."> But in the practical use of reason, this concept 
proves its reality through practical principles.'+ These principles, as 
laws, prove a causality of pure reason to determine the power of choice 
independently of all empirical conditions (the sensible in general), and 
prove a pure will in us, in which moral concepts and laws have their 
origin. [...] [226] 
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Laws proceed from the will, maxims from the power of choice. The 
latter is a free power of choice in human beings; the will, which relates to 
nothing but laws, can be called neither free nor unfree, because it does 
not relate to actions, but immediately to giving laws for the maxims of 
actions (as practical reason itself).'> Hence the will relates to laws with 
absolute necessity, and is not subject to any necessitation itself. Only the 
power of choice can therefore be called free. 

But the freedom of the power of choice cannot be defined — as some have 
tried — as the capacity to choose to act for or against the law (libertas 
indifferentiae), even though the power of choice as phenomenon offers fre- 
quent examples of this in experience. For we know freedom (as it first 
becomes manifest to us through the moral law) only as a negative property 
in us, namely that of not being necessitated to action by any sensible deter- 
mining grounds. But we cannot theoretically present freedom as a noumenon 
whatsoever, i.e. in terms of the capacity of the human being considered 
merely as an intelligence, and show how it is necessitating with respect to his 
sensible power of choice; hence we cannot theoretically present freedom in 
its positive constitution. Indeed, we can only have this insight, namely: that 
although in experience the human being, as a sensible being, demonstrates 
a capacity to choose not only in conformity with but also contrary to the law, his 
freedom as an intelligible being cannot be defined by this because appearances 
cannot make any supersensible object (such as the free power of choice) 
comprehensible; and that freedom can never consist in the capacity of the 
rational subject to choose contrary to his (lawgiving) reason, even though 
experience proves often enough that this happens (the possibility of which 
we cannot comprehend). — For it is one thing to admit a proposition (of 
experience) and another thing to make it the principle of definition (of the 
concept of the free power of choice) and the universal mark for distinguish- 
ing it (from arbitrio bruto s. servo); for the first [227] does not assert that the 
mark necessarily belongs to the concept, but this is required in the second 
case. — Only freedom in relation to the inner lawgiving of reason is really 
a capacity; the possibility of deviating from it is an incapacity. How can the 
former be defined by the latter? Such a definition would add to the practical 
concept its evercise as this is taught by experience, a bastard definition (definitio 
hybrida) that presents the concept in a false light. 


* Latin: animal or enslaved power of choice 
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Karl Leonhard Reinhold, “Some Remarks on the 
Concept of the Freedom of the Will, Posed by 
I. Kant in the Introduction to the Metaphysical 
Foundations of the Doctrine of Right,” 
in Auswahl vermischter Schriften, 
Volume 11, fena, 1797, 364-400 


Reinhold’s essay appeared in the second volume of a compilation of 
essays. The first volume, published in 1796, comprises nine previously 
published essays on various topics. The second volume appeared in 1797 
and includes three essays. The selection translated here comprises 
the second of these essays and has been translated in its entirety. The 
first essay is a revised and expanded version of the essay for which 
Reinhold received second place in the 1792/1795 prize essay competi- 
tion of the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences.’ The third essay deals 
with external right and the right of the state. 


[364] 


Whoever, by reflecting on moral self-consciousness (conscience), considers 
himself convinced that the morality of actions and their imputability as 
blameworthy and meritorious are one and the same; and that this imputability 
is conceivable only under the presupposition of a freedom of the will distinct 
from both the self-activity of [365] reason and the striving of desire;” — 
Whoever considers himself compelled to assume such a freedom by the 
concepts of may and ought in contrast to can and must, of right and wrong in 
contrast to fortune and misfortune, of morality (the morally good) and 
immorality (the morally evil) in contrast to nonmorality (the nonmoral); — 
Finally, whoever finds this and no other freedom really asserted by the 
doctrines: that the ground of moral evil “cannot be posited in the sensuous 
nature of human beings and in the natural inclinations arising from it, since 
we are not the author of them”? — “that the propensity to that evil must be 
imputed to us as brought about by ourselves and as self-incurred”* — “that the 
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nature of moral evil consists in a real resistance of the free power of choice 
(the concept of which [366] is mot empirical) to the law, and is to be derived 
4 priori from the concept of evil, so far as this is possible according to the 
laws of freedom and of imputability,”° (see Religion within the Boundaries of 
Mere Reason presented by I. Kant) — he may well find himself in the same 
position as me in finding the explications of the faculty of desire, will, power of 
choice, and freedom appearing in the Introduction to the recently published 
Metaphysical Foundations of the Doctrine of Right either incomprebensible or 
untenable.° It is quite possible that the reason why I do not understand an 
otherwise very understandable teacher this time — if I do not understand 
him — lies in me. However, it is no less possible that this is the case for many 
of his readers, as well as my own. Let the present pronouncement of our 
perplexity occasion those [367] who have understood him better to disabuse 
us of our error. 

So much is certain: the word “wi//” has a completely different mean- 
ing for me than the meaning given to it in the Introduction mentioned 
above.’ To this extent, only the use of language can adjudicate between 
us, and neither the particular use of any philosophical sect, nor the vulgar 
use, but rather the ordinary use, which is elevated above the thoughtless- 
ness of the rabble and the disputes of the philosophers, and to which the 
philosopher must acquiesce if he wants to be understood. 

P. xxvi of the Introduction reads: “Laws proceed from the will, maxims 
from the power of choice. The latter is a free power of choice in human 
beings; the will, which relates to nothing but laws, can be called neither 
free nor unfree, because it does not relate to actions, but immediately to 
giving laws for the maxims of [368] actions (as practical reason itself). 
Hence the will relates to laws with absolute necessity, and is not subject to 
any necessitation itself. Only the power of choice can therefore be called 
free.”* According to my concepts of reason and will, laws as such proceed 
only from reason, the moral law proceeds from reason in its relation to the 
will, which is not reason, but maxims proceed from the will in its relation to 
reason. That /aw is the demand of mere reason on the will; maxims are 
measures adopted by the will, which either conform to the demand of 
reason or contradict it. Both the law and maxims presuppose the power of 
choice in the will itself. The proper power of choice, as its name suggests, is 
conceivable only in a will.? Arbitrium brutum is the improper power of 
choice, so called as a trope, which is attributed to animal actions grounded 
in representations [369] only insofar as it manifests an analogue of the will. 
The human power of choice is the capacity, peculiar to the will, to choose (to 
select),'° which must be distinguished from both the capacity to choose in 
general and especially from the capacity to choose peculiar to reason. Just as 
the power of choice is inconceivable without the will, so too is the human 
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will inconceivable without the power of choice. Without it only a mere 
desire modified by reasoning* (theoretical reason) would be conceivable in 
human beings, no volition, no free self-determination in consideration of 
a desire. It does not occur in the divine will simply because the divine 
will cannot be conceived of as a self-determination in consideration of 
4 desire, but rather only as absolute self-activity and thus only as an analogue 
of human freedom. I can therefore conceive of a will [370] from which the 
law proceeds and which relates to nothing but the law as nothing but 
a metaphorical characterization of pure reason as the source of laws. The 
proper will, the human will, relates to the law only when, and insofar as, (in 
Kant’s terms) it incorporates the law into its maxim."* But the will can do this 
only insofar as the law, in and of itself, is 72 no way its maxim, consequently 
insofar as the law does not proceed from it;’* the will itself can both act on 
and not act on the law” insofar as it has a power of choice, and in this power 
of choice and through the same is free. It does not cease to be a will when it 
does not act on the law, but thereby a/so demonstrates itself as will. 
What then would be the actual meaning of the word “will”? 

(p. v reads:) “The faculty of desire whose inner determining ground, 
hence even [371] its discretion,‘ is found in the subject’s reason is called 
the will. The will is thus the faculty of desire considered not in relation 
to action, like the power of choice, but rather in relation to the ground 
determining the power of choice to action. The will itself, strictly 
speaking, has no prior determining ground; insofar as it can determine 
the power of choice, it is instead practical reason itself.” "3 — I confess that 
I cannot regard the will as a faculty of desire or practical reason. 1 cannot 
regard it as a faculty of desire because in the precise use of language and in 
reflecting on self-consciousness, volition proper, as deciding, is distinguished 
from mere desire, which can take place with or without decision. Desire is 
a striving based on pleasure and displeasure (of whatever kind), which 
necessarily is active im the subject. Volition [372] is self-determination 
through freedom whereby the subject itself is active. Admittedly, volition 
is impossible without desire since volition is the self-determination of the 
person to the satisfaction or nonsatisfaction of a desire;'* the will cannot 
resolve on anything if occasion and matter is not given to it by the faculty 
of desire. In the once popular division of the faculties of the mind, the wi// 
is counted as the faculty of desire just as the power of thinking is counted as 
the faculty of cognition; and they may be counted as such provided that we 
do not lose sight of the essential difference between volition and desire, 
thought and cognition, without which we are also incapable of recognizing 
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their connection. If the ordinary use of language attributes a volition to not 
only newborn children, lunatics, and drunkards, to not only animals that 
express their desires, but also to inanimate [373] objects through which 
something is about to occur, it does so only as a trope, in a metaphorical 
sense which the vulgar use of language is incapable of distinguishing 
from the proper sense. The philosophical use of language must indeed 
conform to the ordinary use if it does not want to degenerate into 
a particular use; but the philosophical use always chooses the proper, 
viz. the strictest, meaning which alone can correspond to its more pre- 
cisely determined concepts. — The use of language and self-consciousness 
indeed seem to deny that the wi// could be practical reason in any sense. It 
is not a will unless it can be a good will and an evil will. Practical reason 
can be neither. It is ove and the same reason that is called theoretical in its 
relation to cognition and in its relation to mere desire through cognition, 
but is called practical in its [374] relation to volition. The conformity of 
volition (through its mere freedom) with practical reason is good volition — 
just as the conformity of desire with theoretical reason is rational desire. 
Practical reason, as practical in volition — i.e. as lawgiving for the 
freedom of the will — is jointly presupposed by the good will and the evil 
will, and therefore cannot be a will itself. If practical reason were the 
will,'> then the morally evil human being would either have no will at all, 
or his practical reason would do evil, and the morally good human being 
could will nothing but the law. The will, as practical reason, can decree* 
nothing but the law, and, to be sure, it can do this only in its capacity as 
mere Jawgiver. — It cannot obey the law, cannot carry out the law in 
practice. “For that” one will say, “there is the power of choice, which Kant 
distinguishes [375] from wil and recognizes as free.”’° We will see what 
this power of choice can or cannot do. 

On the power of choice pages v and vi read: “Freedom of the power of 
choice is independence from determination by sensible impulses; this is 
the negative concept of freedom of the power of choice. The positive 
concept is the capacity of pure reason to be of itself practical.”'” Thus, 
even the power of choice, which by no means gives the law, but rather 
ought to obey it and can obey it only to the extent that it is free, would be 
free only insofar as it is not the power of choice but rather — like the will — is 
practical reason itself! Pure reason would give the law and be called wi//; but 
it would give the law only to itself and also only obey it itself, and is 
called free power of choice! Both would be one and the same act of mere 
reason,’® which would not even be distinguished in mere reflection by 
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some conceivable feature, but distinguished by mere words! The power 
of choice would be absolutely abolished by that which [376] is supposed 
to make it free. It would be negatively free only to the extent that it is not 
determined by sensible impulse, and it would be positively free only 
insofar as it would be absolutely impossible for it to let itself be deter- 
mined by sensible impulses, insofar as what it does, or rather what 
reason does in its stead, would alone be possible for it, insofar as it 
could not omit what it does, insofar as it ceases to be a power of choice. 
And yet the power of choice is supposed to be distinct from the will 
because maxims proceed from the former and /aws from the latter? But if 
the power of choice has no other self-activity than that of practical 
reason, then are not the maxims that proceed from it nothing but Jaws? 
It could neither incorporate nor exclude the law in its maxims, for it has 
no maxim that would not be the law itself. Therefore, the so-called 
categorical imperative (the ought), which can be conceived of only under 
the presupposition [377] that the maxims of the will do not necessarily 
conform to the law, would be absolutely impossible. If this conformity 
were possible only inasmuch as reason, which is practical through itself, 
put forth both the law and the maxim, then this conformity would be 
absolutely necessary where it took place and impossible where it did not. 
The law, which would be given and obeyed by reason, would be a mere Jaw 
of nature and by no means the moral law. It would only be given when it is 
obeyed, would be obeyed by being given, and when and insofar as it is 
given, it would be inevitably obeyed. It would be valid only for those 
instances in which it is obeyed, and could therefore never be trans- 
gressed. Noncompliance with the law could never be a transgression. 
Instead, it would be a necessary consequence of the circumstance that 
the human power of choice would have no negative freedom in certain cases, 
no independence from sensible impulses, [and thus] wozld not be 
4 human power of choice; and that in these cases [378] positive freedom 
would not be efficacious, practical reason would not be practical. 

“That power of choice” p. v reads, “which is determinable by inclin- 
ation (sensible impulse, stimulus), would be animal power of choice 
(arbitrium brutum). By contrast, the human power of choice is a power of 
choice that is indeed affected but not determined by impulses, and thus of 
itself, without an acquired proficiency of reason, is not pure, but can 
certainly be determined to actions by pure will.”’? The action in which 
the human power of choice is indeed affected by impulses but determined 
only by practical reason would therefore be morally good action, whereas 
that action in which the human power of choice is not only affected, but 
also determined by impulses would be morally evil action? No! for that 
power of choice which is determinable by sensible impulse is the animal power of 
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choice; the human power of choice is only affected, not determined by it. [379] 
Only morally good actions and no morally evil ones would be possible for 
the human power of choice as such. And since the animal power of choice 
only admits nonmoral actions, morally evil actions would be altogether 
impossible| Nevertheless, it is claimed that the human power of choice in 
and of itself is not pure without an acquired proficiency of reason. What does 
“not pure” mean here? Or rather, what does “to be pure” mean here? ‘To 
contain nothing empirical, to not be affected? In this sense would the 
human power of choice not always remain impure? And why should it not 
if it is only not determined by sensible impulses? And against this one 
might say “Yes! The purity of the human power of choice is provided by 
reason, which legislates and executes the law!” And how is the human 
power of choice supposed to become pure through an acquired profi- 
ciency of reason? Can reason bring it about that the human power of 
choice can do without being affected? Is the power of choice determined 
just by reason [380] only if it is no longer affected by sensible impulses? 
What kind of actions are those that the power of choice undertakes in 
the time between its impurity up to the acquired proficiency of reason? 
If these actions are determined by impulses, then they do not belong to 
the human power of choice. If they are determined by practical reason, 
then they belong to the pure will and the pure power of choice? Can 
practical reason acquire a proficiency? Is it not an absolute faculty? Can 
a proficiency which is supposed to be moral (i.e. virtue) be adopted 
through an exercise that is mot already moral? — I confess that I am able 
to neither dismiss nor answer any of these questions with the Kantian 
concepts of will and power of choice. To be sure, I cannot conceive of 
a proper power of choice — [at least] none that could be affected — that could 
be determined by anything other than by its own freedom. The subject 
[381] of the power of choice must be able to be affected and in fact must 
really be affected. However, it must depend on the subject whether it lets 
itself be determined by being affected or by practical reason, or more 
properly, whether it determines itself; and only to this extent does the 
subject have a power of choice and, through it, can observe as well as 
transgress the law. Animal power of choice is not that power of choice 
which is determinable by sensible impulse in general, but rather that 
which is solely determinable by sensible impulse, and precisely in this way 
is restricted to a determination solely possible for it. For this very reason 
animal power of choice, which is irrational, is called a power of choice 
only improperly, only as a trope. The human power of choice is indeed 
determinable, but not solely determinable, by sensible impulse. It is also 
determinable by practical reason. It is never irrational and can never be 
irrational, but it can act in conformity to reason or contrary to reason because 
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it can determine itself through impulse as well as through reason. It can 
act in both ways because it can act [382] in one of the two ways only 
through itself. Reason is not the morally good agent in the power of 
choice, rather the power of choice itself is the agent through reason. 
Sensible impulse is not the morally evil agent in the power of choice, 
but rather the power of choice itself is the agent through sensible impulse. 
Reason is practical through itself insofar as it prescribes a law independ- 
ently of sensible impulse, which can be obeyed only by the power of 
choice independent of reason and sensible impulse. Reason is practical 
not insofar as it itself does what it commands, but rather insofar as its 
command is to be the sole ground of the commission or omission of 
freedom." Reason is practical insofar as, solely through itself, it prescribes 
the will to adopt rationality as a determining ground. This is its entire 
praxis, which it also exercises in the case of morally evil action (which, 
without that praxis would only be monmoral action). The precepts of 
reason also hold for mere desire (there are desires” [383] modified by 
reason), but for desire they are laws only inasmuch as pleasure and 
displeasure enter on behalf of the precepts and give them the sanction 
of laws. Therefore, those precepts are in themselves merely theoretical. If 
the power of choice is nothing but desire,“ and it is if it is not free 
independently of reason, then there is no practical reason in volition. 
“Freedom of the power of choice” p. xvii reads, “cannot be defined —as 
some have tried — as the capacity to choose to act for or against the law 
(libertas indifferentiae), even though the power of choice as phenomenon 
offers frequent examples of this in experience.”*° Whether by distin- 
guishing freedom, which is presupposed by morally good and morally 
evil actions, from both practical reason and desire, and, for that reason, 
by calling it the capacity to choose either pleasure and displeasure or 
[384] the law as the determining ground of decision, freedom is defined 
or only expounded, or explicated or not, and whether the phenomena or 
only se/f-consciousness can confirm such a freedom can remain undecided 
in this investigation. The question is whether the moral law, as we know 
it through an immediate consciousness, as a fact of conscience,*’ announces 
freedom to us as a mere capacity of reason or not; whether solely orally 
good actions in conformity with the moral law are conceivable through 
the law, or whether morally evil actions contrary to the moral law are also 
conceivable (and must be conceivable) through the law, or not; whether 
a mere function of reason could be a morally good action and something 
imputed to the merit of reason solely practical through itself; whether 
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[385] desire,* which can never obey the law, can transgress it; whether 
desire can act in a way that is morally evil, whether anything can be 
imputed to desire as blame; whether freedom, which constitutes the 
essence of our personality, is nothing more than a mere elasticity of the 
I, by which the zot-I is pushed back in certain actions (the so-called 
morally good ones) when and to the extent that it is not strong enough to 
suppress the counterforce of the J, but an elasticity which cannot spring 
out in nonmoral actions (which would be identical with so-called morally 
evil ones) because the proficiency to do so bas not been acquired, or rather, 
because the force of the zot-I is overpowering; — whether conscience 
deceives us by seeking the worth of our volitional acts not in reason, 
but rather in the use or misuse — not that reason makes by itself and of 
itself, but — that we ourselves make of [386] reason; whether conscience 
deceives us in either the consciousness of the absolute necessity of the 
moral law or the consciousness of the possibility to transgress it; whether 
that necessity and the possibility opposed to it do not directly contradict if 
not only the law is necessary in itself through reason, but also the 
observance of the law through reason is solely possible; whether con- 
science deceives us through the consciousness that we are neither rea- 
son, nor sensibility, nor a composite of these faculties (without the 
intervention of a third incompatible faculty), but rather that we have 
reason and sensibility, are negatively free insofar as these two elements 
are in eternal conflict with each other, and are positively free insofar as we 
can tip the scale in this conflict; whether conscience deceives us since 
through the moral law it announces to us nothing other than that we 
ought to tip the scale [387] solely to the advantage of mere reason, and 
that we therefore can tip the scale to the advantage as well as to the 
disadvantage of reason. On the basis of the Kantian theory of freedom, 
I can either not answer these questions at all or can answer them only in 
accordance with the principles of intelligible fatalism.** 

“We know freedom, as it first becomes manifest to us through the 
moral law, only as a negative property in us, namely that of not being 
necessitated to action by any sensible determining grounds. But we can- 
not theoretically present freedom as a noumenon whatsoever, i.e. in terms 
of the capacity of the human being considered merely as an intelligence, 
and show how it is necessitating with respect to his sensible power of 
choice.”*3 The capacity not to be necessitated by any sensible determin- 
ing grounds, which is asserted here as a negative property, could, in itself, 
surely admit a double meaning. First, [388] it could signify the capacity of 
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decision, distinct from reason, not to be necessitated by sensibility or by 
reason. Second, it could signify the faculty of reason itself in its independ- 
ence from sensibility. That only the second meaning is being employed 
here is clear from the assertion already cited above: “freedom of the 
power of choice is independence from determination by sensible 
impulses; this is the negative concept of freedom of the power of choice. 
The positive concept is the capacity of pure reason to be of itself practical.”*+ 
That the issue here is not mere /awgiving (whereby reason is indeed 
independent of sensible impulse and of itself practical), but rather the 
observance of the law is evident from the following: reason’s lawgiving is 
attributed only to the will, from which the law proceeds, and which relates to 
nothing but the law, [389] and which is supposed to be neither free nor 
unfree; freedom is granted only to the power of choice, but this freedom 
itself, in turn, is conceived of according to its positive concept only as the 
capacity of pure reason to be of itself practical. In fact, only a function of pure 
reason would constitute the act of the free power of choice; the power of 
choice would only be free insofar as it is independent from sensible 
impulse, and would be independent from this impulse only insofar as it is 
an act of mere reason. — The necessity determined by reason is called the 
law, and the necessitation (determined by reason) of the so-called sensible 
power of choice is called the (free) fulfillment of the law. It is the same 
reason — in the former case called wil/ and in the latter case called power of 
choice — that does what it cannot help but do, but therefore also must omit 
what it cannot do, and yet is an absolute capacity! And what would [390] 
this theory be but a theoretical presentation of the mere self-activity of 
mere reason? What about this so-called freedom would be incomprehen- 
sible? Incomprehensible freedom is not that self-activity which is con- 
tained in the concept of the practical law as mere law (abstracted from the 
will) and discovered by analyzing that concept — but rather that self- 
activity which announces itself through the law and which is presupposed 
by the concept of the law as the moral law; it can be assumed only for the 
sake of the law, cannot be comprehended from the law, but must be 
thought, for otherwise the law necessary through itself qua moral law 
would not be conceivable. — It is that freedom which is postulated by the 
law, which one can believe only for the sake of the law. It i very 
comprehensible that self-active reason does not operate necessitated by 
[391] sensible impulses, and that when reason determines decision, this 
decision is not determined by those impulses. And if being free means 
nothing other than this, then nothing is more comprehensible and 
nothing is as capable of theoretical presentation than freedom. 
Theoretically inexplicable freedom, which is necessarily conceivable in 
a practical respect, is announced to us in the ought by a must that is not 
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a must, announced to us in the may by a mere can that is not a mere can, 
announced to us in the may not by a cannot that is a can.* This would 
either not take place, or would set reason in contradiction with itself if 
necessity and freedom, which here must be simultaneously distinguished 
and united, were not posited in two distinct faculties of one and the same 
subject. 

“We can only have this insight, namely: that although in experience 
the human being, as a sensible being, demonstrates a capacity to choose 
not only in conformity with but also [392] contrary to the law, his 
freedom as an intelligible being cannot be defined by this because appear- 
ances cannot make any supersensible object such as the free power of 
choice comprehensible; and that freedom can never be posited in the 
capacity of the rational subject to choose contrary to his lawgiving 
reason, even though experience proves often enough that it happens 
(the possibility of which we cannot comprehend).”*> My concept of 
freedom as a capacity to act in conformity with or contrary to (not 
whatever kind of law of reason, but rather) the moral law, consequently 
as a capacity to act not /egally or illegally, but rather morally good and 
morally evil, is absolutely not derived from experience, deduced from 
appearances, nor drawn from illegal acts. It is derived from consciousness 
of the moral law itself, from the categorical imperative alone [393] like the 
concept of morally evil action that Religion within the Boundaries of Mere 
Reason presents according to the mere law of freedom.” It did not even 
occur to me to define the freedom of the human being as an intelligible 
being.*’ Iam concerned only with freedom of the Auman will. For me, 
the human being is neither an intelligible being nor a sensible being, but 
rather both at the same time. And [also consider him free only because, and 
to the extent that, he is both at the same time, whereas Kant seems to 
consider the human being free only to the extent that he is an intelligible 
being. The subject of the transcendental faculties is simultaneously the 
subject of the empirical faculties if those faculties are to be not transcend- 
ent, but transcendental, i.e. refer a priori to the empirical. Therefore, that 
subject can by no means denote mere pure reason, which, as such, certainly 
neither has freedom [394] of the will nor is practical reason.”* Pure reason 
lies jointly at the basis of theoretical and practical reason, but in itself it is 
neither the one nor the other. It is both only in different relations to 
something that és not reason. Reason is practical in the moral law to the 
extent that it demands the subject (which can determine itself through 


* Die theoretisch unerklarbare, aber in praktischer Riicksicht notwendig denkbare 
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pleasure and displeasure) to determine itself (inasmuch as it is not 
reason) solely through rationality. In this way, practical reason obtains 
its applicability to volition, its character as morally lawgiving, and what 
Kant calls its constitutive use only by virtue of the freedom of the subject 
distinct from practical reason. Indeed, freedom cannot be posited in the 
capacity of the rational subject to act contrary to reason? But is that 
subject then anything but rational? Or rather, can the subject only have 
reason [395] without thereby having still other capacities, without which 
reason cannot be conceived? Finally, what is the point of this admission: 
“experience proves often enough that the rational subject chooses con- 
trary to his lawgiving reason (the possibility of which we cannot 
comprehend)”?*? Experience proves it? So, appearances could in fact 
make comprehensible a supersensible object such as the choice of the rational 
subject? Or should only #/egal actions be admitted, which alone can be 
confirmed by mere experience? What is supposed to be so incomprehen- 
sible about a mere illegal action? The possibility of an illegal action is 
obvious* insofar as it has no morality, is not imputable, in a word, is not 
free. If we abstract from experience, which can tell us nothing about the 
morality of illegal action, and focus [396] on the imtelligible being and on 
that freedom in which Kant alone seeks morality, on the capacity of pure 
reason to be of itself practical, then not only do we not comprehend how the 
subject could act zmorally, rather we actually comprehend that it cannot 
act immorally; morally evil action does not become incomprehensible, but 
utterly impossible. 

“Tt is one thing to admit a proposition of experience and another 
thing to make it the principle of definition (of the concept of the free 
power of choice) and the universal mark for distinguishing it (from 
arbitrio bruto s. servo); for the first does not assert that the mark neces- 
sarily belongs to the concept, but this is required in the second case.”?° It 
does not need to be repeated here that my concept of freedom leaves 
that proposition of experience completely aside and makes absolutely 
[397] no use of it. My principle of definition of freedom is the moral law, 
the determinate concept of which postulates a freedom distinct from 
practical reason. But are we to suppose that the concept presented in 
the Critique of Practical Reason that Kant establishes from the moral law is 
sufficiently determined? Kant superbly demonstrated that the moral law is 
grounded in reason, which is independent of sensible impulses and law- 
giving through itself" But are we to suppose that reason is practical only 
in the moral law, and [if so] could it then be called practical? Is it not 
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supposed to be practical in relation to all those functions in which what is 
not reason depends on it, just as it is theoretical in relation to those 
functions in which it itself depends on something that is not reason? 
Are we to suppose that there are no practical laws that are not moral? Is 
practical reason active only in [398] volition? Or is its activity in volition 
just the most apparent and that activity whereby this character of reason 
was first discovered? Are we to suppose that Kant, who made this great 
discovery, did not conceive of the concept of the moral law too broadly, 
since he gave it the same scope as the law of practical reason? Are we to 
suppose that he was not thereby constrained to declare the will to be 
practical reason, and simultaneously limit and extend volition to activity 
through practical reason? If the oral law is only the practical law for the 
will, then its distinguishing character can be derived only from the concept 
of the will without thereby forfeiting the higher character of a practical law 
which, to this extent, is dependent on mere reason. This law is the 
determinate demand on the will by practical reason to make not pleasure 
and displeasure but pure rationality [399] the determining ground of its 
decision. This demand absolutely presupposes that in volition the subject 
can determine itself through rationality as well as through pleasure and 
displeasure. - Were both not equally possible to the subject, i.e. if the 
subject could not voluntarily have mastery over itself through the law, 
and voluntarily serve desire — then the law, which commands the former 
and forbids the latter, would be completely otiose, nay impossible. We 
would serve pleasure and displeasure, or reason, when and because we 
would have to, without a may not or an ought taking place (if one can 
speak of a we and J under this presupposition). If the moral law 
announces no other freedom than that which consists in the self- 
activity of reason, then the capacity to act immorally is indeed not only 
an incapacity,>” it is impossible. But if that freedom is the capacity of the 
person to determine his mode of action in [400] volition through choice, 
then the capacity to act immorally is not an incapacity, but rather is the 
same capacity without which no moral action is conceivable. 
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Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph Schelling, “General 
Overview of the Most Recent Philosophical 
Literature,” Philosophisches Journal 7(2) 
(Jena and Leipzig, 1797), 105-186 


Schelling’s text originally appeared anonymously in installments in the 
Philosophisches Journal einer Gesellschaft Teutscher Gelebrten between 1797 
and 1798. At the time the journal was edited by Johann Gottlieb Fichte 
and Friedrich Immanuel Niethammer. The selection translated here 
appeared in the tenth of the journal’s 1797 issues. The selection was then 
reprinted in an annually compiled edition. The text has been translated here 
as it appeared in volume 7, issue 2 of the compiled edition. The selection 
includes Schelling’s discussion of Kant and K. L. Reinhold with respect to 
the relationship between the will and the power of choice. This discussion 
comprises approximately half of the text published in the original issue. In 
the remainder of the text, Schelling deals with the relationship between 
idealism and realism, Kant’s conception of the relationship between our 
representations of objects and things in themselves, the possibility of dis- 
pensing with the notion of the thing in itself in Fichte’s philosophy as 
a result of the unification of theoretical and practical philosophy, and 
Fichte’s conception of the self-positing of the I, among other topics. 


[145] 


Now this original identity of the pure and the empirical aspects of 
ourselves is actually the principle of all transcendental idealism. This prin- 
ciple first explains why there is originally absolutely no difference between 
the real and the ideal in us, between what is sensed and what is acted upon,* 
between what we (from the standpoint of consciousness) call a priori and 
what we call a posteriori, and, ultimately, between transcendental sensibil- 
ity and transcendental understanding, between intuition and concept. 

This original duplicity in all of our conduct and action” is thus a higher 
principle out of which the original synthesis (in which no difference is to 
be found between intuition and concept, sensibility and understanding) 
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first emerges just as, in the use of the understanding, the third category 
arises from the first two. 

At the same time, it becomes evident from this that the original act of 
representation’ can by no means be the principle of a// of philosophy 
because it is itself only @ species, a modification, of that original act in 
which the agent and the object of the action are one and the same." [146] 

For, if we now [...] turn to the practical, a merely theoretical principle 
such as that of the original act of representation leaves practical philoso- 
phy entirely without a foundation; as Reinhold realizes, a philosophy 
founded this way, or rather such an unfounded philosophy, finds itself 
compelled to assume the object of practical philosophy, which cannot be 
derived from that principle, as given — heaven knows from where? 

For, if synthesis is the highest [principle] in the human mind, then we 
cannot comprehend how we could ever step out of this synthesis, i.e. how we 
could ever get away from the necessary connection of our representations 
and the mechanism of our thinking. However, if that synthesis itself is 
nothing but the product of an original act of our mind upon itse/f, then we 
indeed cannot explain the theoretical within ourselves without presuppos- 
ing, as the fist principle of all philosophy, that the human being’s mind is 
absolutely free. Vo be sure, that this mind becomes conscious of its representa- 
tions, [147] of the fact that those representations bound it, that the mind in 
turn makes these representations themselves its object (as it does in philoso- 
phy) is completely incomprehensible without presupposing that the mind 
never ceases to be its own object, i.e. that it is absolutely free ad infinitum, and 
can transition from the state of representing to the state of acting freely. 

But the mind cannot self-actively leave the state of representing 
without, by this action, at the same time abolishing for itself all matter 
for representing. However, because it is impossible for the mind to act 
without a matter of activity,” every action becomes of itself volition, i.e. 
self-actively determines the matter of its activity.“ 


* For Kant, all synthesis occurs by unifying opposed terms. His alleged interpreter 
postulates this synthesis as something of which he cannot give any further account; 
Kant presents it synthetically, his interpreter does so analytically. 

** Tf we cannot step out of the original synthesis, then we would know experience 

only as product and could not speak at all of experience as actus; in short, 
philosophy would have no advantage over ordinary consciousness. 
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Now the character of mental nature’ is this, namely that its pure and 
free activity” at the same time determines the matter of its activity,° or 
that what is pure within it immediately determines what is empirical. —We 
have just demonstrated [148] that in the theoretical activity of the mind 
(in representing), the matter of activity, the object, arises as a result of 
the activity itself, and that what is empirical in the mind is therefore 
determined by what is transcendental. 

Now in volition the mind is to become immediately conscious of itself, 
i.e. of its absolute activity. — But it cannot become conscious of its 
absolute activity without this activity becoming an object for it. Thus, 
the mind itse/f, in its pure activity, is to be the object of its volition, it is to 
will itse/f; but the mind itse/f exists’ only insofar as what is pure within it 
becomes empirical. Hence the matter of its volition is to be immediately 
determined by the form; in other words, the form of its volition is to 
become the matter of its activity,® what is empirical in the mind is to be 
determined by what is pure, and, to this extent, no (moral) duplicity is to 
be found within it. This is the true and proper meaning" of the categor- 
ical imperative, or the moral law. 

But, as we have just shown, the matter of the moral law is what is pure 
within us. However, the mind is conscious of its pure activity' only 
through volition (by abolishing all matter of activity’ given to it in order 
to self-actively determine it). Thus, the mind [149] also becomes aware of 
the matter of the moral law, or of that which the moral law demands, only 
through volition and, to this extent, the will is the source of the moral law. 

The form of all volition consists in the matter of the will being 
determined by absolute activity,“ i.e. volition is explicable only through 
volition and from volition ad infinitum. Volition considered in terms of 
its mere form is called pure volition. But what is empirical is to be 
determined by what is pure. Thus, the moral law demands the pure 
will itself as the object of volition. 

But the object of volition is always to be explicable only from volition. 
Thus, if I will nothing but the absolute good, i.e. the pure will itself, then 
the pure will, as the matter of my will, is always to be explicable only from 
a volition, i.e. from a positive action through which the pure will becomes 
the object of the will. 

I am to become conscious of this positive action, for it is se/f- 
consciousness that we seek. However, we never become conscious of 
something positive except by means of some other positive thing opposed 
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to it (which, to this extent, is the negative of the first thing). [150] This 
proposition is presupposed as proved in theoretical philosophy. 

‘Thus, we cannot become conscious of an action in which the matter of 
volition is determined by the pure will without the opposite action, in 
which, conversely, the will is determined by the matter being positively 
and really set in opposition to it (and the pure will is thus entirely 
abolished), i.e. we cannot conceive of any positively moral action without 
positing a positively immoral action in opposition to it. 

This opposition must be real, i.e. both actions must occur in con- 
sciousness as equally possible. That the one or the other is precluded 
must be explained by a positive action of the will. 

It is this consciousness of really opposed, i.e. equally possible, actions 
that [151] makes the will a power of choice. In this way, our philosophy 
puts us in the position to settle the dispute that seems to be found in the 
assertions of two famous philosophers on this subject. 


1. Kant asserts in the Critique of Practical Reason that the will and 
practical, i.e. lawgiving, reason are one and the same.* He repeats this 
assertion once more in the Doctrine of Right.* Reinhold asserts, “the 
morality and imputability of actions is conceivable only under the 
presupposition of a freedom of the will distinct from both the self- 
activity of reason and the striving of desire.”*+ 

The issue can be explained as follows. Reason originally denotes 
merely the faculty of ideas and, to this extent, has solely theoretical 
significance. Accordingly, practical reason would be something that dir- 
ectly contradicts itself. — But there would be no faculty of ideas in us 
without freedom; we could not strive beyond what is real in our thoughts 
[152] if we were not originally free. Conversely, we could not become 
conscious of freedom and our striving beyond reality if we were incap- 
able of creating objects for ourselves where none are to be found. But the 
object of freedom is infinite. This object is to be realized only in an 
endless progress, i.e. empirically, and therefore ought to be realized 
empirically, 1.e. in experience. 


* Kant’s treatise Attempt to Introduce the Concept of Negative Magnitudes into 
Philosophy contains excellent remarks, drawn from the depths of human 
nature, on this proposition. 

** ‘The power of choice is necessary for the possibility of representing our acting freely 

and, to this extent, thus belongs only to the appearance of the will, not to the 
will itself: 
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Now because in this case the concept of the object precedes the object 
itself (unlike theoretical cognition, in which the concept first arises with 
the object), and, furthermore, because everything on which we reflect as 
an object (whether of cognition or realization)" must be finite, the imagin- 
ation comes to the aid of freedom and creates ideas of what freedom ought 
to realize such that these ideas are capable of an infinite extension since, 
as soon as their object were achieved at some point in time, we would 
inevitably cease to be absolutely active. 

The imagination in the service of practical reason is thus the faculty of 
ideas, or what we call theoretical reason. (Enthusiasm? is distinguished 
from reason in that: the former is unbridled fantasy, whereas the /atter is 
the [153] imagination within the confines of the moral postulates; the 
former generates chimera, the latter ideas.) Just as theoretical reason 
could not generate any ideas if an infinity were not opened up before 
it by the freedom in us, neither could this infinity become an object for 
freedom if it were not bound by ideas, i.e. by reason, ad infinitum. 

Thus, freedom in us presupposes reason (as a faculty of ideas) and, 
conversely, reason in us presupposes freedom. 

Since, accordingly, freedom can be conceived of without reason just 
as little as reason without freedom, the latter (freedom) can also be called 
practical reason: reason because ideas are its immediate object; practical 
reason because these ideas are not objects of cognition, but rather 
objects of action. By the same token, reason, as the faculty of ideas 
(even though its function is merely theoretical in this respect), can, 
conversely, be called practical reason insofar as its ideas are objects to be 
realized through freedom: reason because its function in generating ideas 
is solely theoretical; practical reason because these ideas are (not chi- 
meras or vain speculations, but) objects of a necessary action. [154] 

In this way practical reason and freedom, i.e. the will (according to 
Kant), are one and the same; all laws proceed from practical reason in this 
sense, and the original autonomy of the will is expressed in the moral 
law. But the moral law is by no means a dead proposition that /es within 
us 4 priori, nor a proposition that can arise theoretically; it exists within us 
only insofar as the will in us (empirically) expresses it. The moral law 
becomes manifest through deed and action; and only to this extent do we 
know of it. Without this it lies buried in your mind‘ or in your papers in 
black and white. But its source is the will. For it holds a state before us, of 
which we cannot become conscious except in the act of volition itself: 
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But now insofar as theoretical reason can grasp and verbally pronounce 
that law, which springs from the will and becomes originally manifest 
only in deed and action, its function is indeed solely theoretical and 
analogous to the function of the understanding when it abstracts the 
original mode of activity of the mind in intuition and represents it in 
concepts. Just as we present the original act of representation® in concepts 
without, for that reason, taking these concepts to be the act of original 
representation? itself, we can likewise grasp the original ought (whose 
ground must lie in the will itself) in concepts without [155] thereby 
confusing this derived ought with the original one, or confusing the mere 
organ through which the law speaks to us with the sowrce of the law itself. 

Thus, both (Kant and Reinhold) are correct: the will gives laws 
(according to Kant), which reason pronounces (according to Reinhold). 
But when the former says, “the will is nothing other than practical 
reason itself,”© it is more natural to say the converse, “practical reason 
(the lawgiver® in us) is the will itself,” since everyone is immediately 
conscious of a practical reason that commands us through the law, but 
this is not the case with the original will, whose voice reaches us only 
through the medium of reason. — When, by contrast, Reinhold says, 
“laws as such proceed only from reason,”° and “the moral law is the 
demand of mere reason on the will,”*’ this is completely false and an 
assertion that abolishes all autonomy of the will. For reason (originally 
a merely theoretical faculty) becomes practical reason only insofar as it 
pronounces the matter of a higher will. Reason itself has no intrinsic 
authority’ and has no control over us with respect to morality; what it 
pronounces as law is valid only insofar as it is sanctioned by the absolute 
will. Accordingly, if (per Reinhold) there is no absolute will in [156] 
whose name reason speaks to us and from which all laws actually proceed, 
then reason, insofar as it gives us laws, is a merely theoretical faculty, 
which Reinhold seems to admit when he says on p. 383 that the precepts 
(of reason) are in themselves merely theoretical,” for reason is not practical 
through itself, but only through a higher authority in whose name it 
speaks. Thus, [on Reinhold’s account] it would be a theoretical faculty 
which, instead of being determined by the will, itself determines the will 
and, to this extent, leaves the semblance of autonomy in us in name only. 
But Reinhold does not want this. It will become clear from the following 
how he could nevertheless be led to the assertion that all laws proceed 
from reason. 


* das urspriingliche Vorstellen © das urspriingliche Vorstellen 
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2. Kant asserts: “Laws proceed from the will, maxims from the power of 
choice. The latter is a free power of choice in human beings; the wil//, which 
relates to nothing but laws, can be called neither free nor unfree, because it 
does not relate to actions, but immediately to giving laws for the maxims of 
actions. Hence the will relates to laws with absolute necessity, and is not subject to 
any necessitation itself. But the freedom of the power of choice cannot be 
defined — as some have tried — as the capacity to choose for or against the 
law, [157] even though the power of choice as phenomenon offers frequent 
examples of this in experience. Indeed, we can only have this insight, 
namely: that although in experience the human being, as a sensible being, 
demonstrates a capacity to choose not only in conformity with but also 
contrary to the law, his freedom as an intelligible being cannot be defined 
by this because appearances cannot make any supersensible object such as the 
free power of choice comprehensible; and that freedom can never consist 
in the capacity of the rational subject to choose contrary to his lawgiving 
reason, even though experience proves often enough that this happens, 
the possibility of which we cannot comprehend.”? 

Against this Reinhold asserts: “Che human power of choice is the 
capacity peculiar to the will, and the will, rather than laws proceeding 
from it, instead relates to the law, but only when, and insofar as, it (in 
Kant’s terms) incorporates the law into its maxim. But the will can do 
this only insofar as the law, im and of itself, is in no way its maxim, 
consequently insofar as the law does not proceed from it. The will does 
not cease to be a will when it does mot act on the law, but thereby also 
demonstrates itself as will. It is nota will ifitis not free, i.e. ifit cannot be 
evil as well as good.”*"° [158] 

Now there is a discrepancy” in these assertions that one would think 
is hardly possible in such matters. The basis of this discrepancy must 
therefore lie in the object itself. When Kant asserts that the will in itself is 
neither free nor unfree and thus neither good nor evil, and, against this, 
Reinhold asserts that the will as such can be nothing other than free and is 
a will only insofar as it can be evil or good, they are obviously talking 
about two entirely different wills here. The question is whether the object 
(the will) itself does not facilitate such a twofold view. 

When A says that the will as such is neither free nor unfree, and B, by 
contrast, appeals to the ordinary consciousness that the power of choice 
(i.e. freedom to choose) is a capacity peculiar to the will, the former is 
obviously talking about the will insofar as it is not an object of consciousness 
whatsoever, and the latter about the will insofar as it occurs in consciousness. 
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The former elevates himself above the standpoint of ordinary 
consciousness, the latter remains within it. The former has the advan- 
tage that he can prove to the latter on the basis of principles that the will, 
to the extent it appears (i.e. considered from the standpoint of conscious- 
ness), #zust appear as the free power of choice, although this capacity is 
not at all conceivable in the absolute will (which alone is lawgiving); [159] 
nothing remains for the /atter but to appeal to the judgment of common 
practical understanding, which he himself cannot further explain. But it 
is inconceivable to the latter (who is such a great philosopher) how it can 
happen that he asserts something which seems to contradict ordinary 
consciousness, and he therefore cannot content himself with his own 
refutation of those assertions which seem so absurd to him. 

The example is noteworthy because it shows how difficult it is to 
agree even in questions that concern the most universal interest, that of 
morality, so long as a common standpoint is not agreed upon. But this 
common standpoint cannot be a subordinate standpoint but must neces- 
sarily be the highest one. 

Thus, the will, when it appears, must necessarily appear as the power of 
choice. B can prove this and no more, and A also asserts just this. But now 
the character of the finite law is to appear to itself ad infinitum, to be its 
own object, to become empirical for itself. This necessity (to become its own 
object) is the sole thing which as it were comes between us and infinity. 
Hence, what lies beyond this necessity [160] is something which we have in 
common with the infinite itself and which, for us (insofar as we are 
empirical), lies in infinity. But now owr will is a deed that, in itse/f, is not 
empirical at all. Both A and B assert this. Thus, for us, our will lies in 
infinity and escapes all empirical explanation; volition can be explained 
only from volition ad infinitum. 

But the will és to become appearance, for the task of the moral law is 
that the J manifest itself in the external world ad infinitum; but this task 
cannot be fulfilled if the I is not conscious of itself, namely in volition. 

The Lis to become conscious of its volition as an absolute volition. This 
is not possible as something negative, i.e. to become conscious that the I is 
not determined by sensible impulses. As has been demonstrated above, 
this is not possible without a positive opposition between sensible impulses 
and that which the will, as pure will, commands. Precisely because and 
insofar as this positive opposition takes place is it possible to be impelled 
by consciousness itself to an absolute will. Because that opposition is 
positive, both of the two opposed terms inevitably negate each other 
and the result [161] is thus = o. However, since we are conscious of an 
action that takes place but its ground cannot be sought in the moral law 
(insofar as it occurs in consciousness) or in sensible impulses because both 
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have been put on an equal footing, we cannot further explain to ourselves 
the occurrence of an action from the standpoint of consciousness than as 
arising from a free choice, to which we give the name power of choice. This is 
precisely what was to be achieved. The problem was to make consciousness 
of freedom comprehensible (to construct it, as it were). This we do 
through the concept of the power of choice, which, therefore, can quite 
rightly be defined as the phenomenon of the will. 

But now since the will as power of choice is mere appearance, the 
power of choice can by no means be attributed to the will insofar as the 
latter does not appear nor even be represented as the capacity peculiar to it, 
as B does. A is correct when he asserts that the will as such is neither free 
nor unfree because it relates solely to the law with absolute necessity and 
is not subject to any necessitation itself."’ 

The author of this overview already deduced the same assertion from 
principles which [162] Reinhold himself recently acknowledges. The 
author therefore hopes to be permitted to compare his erstwhile expli- 
cation of this subject matter with the Kantian one since his discourse will 
thereby undoubtedly acquire greater clarity. “The problem of transcen- 
dental freedom,” he explained back then, “has always had the unfortu- 
nate lot of being misunderstood and repeatedly posed. Indeed, even 
after the Critique of [Pure] Reason cast so much light on this issue, the true 
point of contention still seems not to be determined precisely enough as 
of yet. The real dispute never concerned the possibility of absolute 
freedom, since an absolute excludes, by its very concept, all determination 
through alien causality; absolute freedom is nothing but the absolute 
determination of the unconditioned through mere (natural) laws of its 
being.” '* — This is exactly what Kant says. The will, insofar as it is not 
appearance, i.e. insofar as it is not transcendentally but absolutely free, 
relates to nothing but the /zw and, to this extent, can be called neither 
free nor unfree, i.e. the law that proceeds from the will is a mere /aw of 
nature for the absolute will and expresses absolutely nothing but the 
absolute will itself: But Kant forgot to note that to this extent the law of the 
absolute will is not the moral law. Reinhold asks: “Are we to suppose 
[163] that Kant did not conceive of the concept of the moral law too 
broadly, since he gave it the same scope as the law of practical reason” (in 
our terminology, the law of the absolute will)? ‘> I answer: certainly, for 
what Kant calls the law of practical reason and what we call the law of the 
absolute will first becomes the moral law in consciousness, in positive 
opposition to sensible impulses, as an object of the free choice of the 
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power of choice, i.e. of the will as appearance.” The absolute freedom of 
the will can therefore be characterized as — “independence from all 
(already given) laws not determined by its essence, from all laws that 
would posit something in it that would not already be posited by its mere 
being, by its being posited? as such.” "* — Laws of this kind are moral laws. For 
these laws are issued to a will that does not necessarily obey them.° By 
contrast, that original law (which first becomes [164] the moral law in 
consciousness) is not issued to a will but rather proceeds from a will which is 
4 law unto itself and which, to this extent, is neither free nor unfree (in the 
moral sense) but rather absolutely free. 

Now what was asserted back then [in the author’s previous work] 
immediately follows from this, namely that the absolute in us by itself 
does not explain transcendental freedom. “What is incomprehensible is 
not how an absolute I is to have freedom but rather how an empirical 1 is 
to have it, not how an intellectual I can be intellectual, i.e. absolutely 
free, but rather how it is possible that an empirical I is at the same time 
intellectual, i.e. has causality through freedom.”'> For if we suppose, for 
instance, that what is empirical in us is fully determined by what is 
intellectual, then we do not comprehend how a power of choice is possible 
in us. Kant also grants this when he says that freedom can never consist 
in the capacity of the rational subject to choose contrary to his (law- 
giving) reason, even though experience proves often enough that this 
happens, the possibility of which we cannot comprehend.'° — Or, conversely, 
if we suppose that what is empirical in us is not determined by what is 
intellectual whatsoever, then we do not comprehend how freedom of the 
power of choice is possible in us. [165] 

Thus, we require the idea of absolute freedom in order to explain the 
free power of choice (as a fact of ordinary consciousness). Without this 
idea we do not comprehend any freedom of choice; with this idea, 
however, we do not comprehend how a choice as such is possible in us 
and why the original law in us has not become a necessity. 

Now here we must remind ourselves that the power of choice, or 
freedom to determine ourselves for or against the law, belongs solely to 
appearance, and that we therefore may not make any use of its concept in 


* To this extent it is also true that the law (as the moral law) stems from reason; for 
it indeed reaches consciousness only through the medium of reason, and beyond 
consciousness it is not the moral law, but rather the will’s law of nature. 
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order to determine or define the supersensible within us.'” It must be 
demonstrated that we cannot become conscious of the supersensible in us, 
i.e. of freedom, whatsoever except through the power of choice, which 
therefore necessarily belongs to our finitude, i.e. to our consciousness of 
the supersensible, even though it does not belong to the supersensible 
in us. 

It is just as necessary that we become finite for ourselves as it is that 
absolute freedom in us become the power of choice. The latter is not 
a mere illusion by virtue of belonging only to our finitude and, to this 
extent, being appearance, [166] for it belongs to the necessary bounds of 
our nature, which we strive to go beyond ad infinitum yet are never able 
to fully transcend. And thus, this otherwise so obscure point of practical 
philosophy casts a new ray of light upon our theoretical idealism, the 
meaning of which only now becomes entirely clear. We can now deter- 
mine as it were the transcendental place from which what is intellectual 
in us passes into what is empirical. With the sing/e action through which 
the absolute in us becomes an object itself (freedom of the power of 
choice), an entire system of finite representations unfolds together with 
the feeling of our moral finitude, which lies so deep within us and 
through which we first become indigenous to the external world as the 
sphere of our finitude. We understand the tendency toward the infinite, 
which keeps our mind in constant unrest, for finitude is not our original 
state and this entire finitude is not anything that could subsist through 
itself. We became finite, and how could we hope to morally overcome this 
finitude if it did not morally arise? [167] It is our own finitude that makes 
the world finite for us; but even now we suspect that it becomes infinite 
for us through ourselves, that an expanded world will reveal itself to the 
expanded organ and new stars will always indicate to us the path to 
infinity. 

We can summarize everything about which we now agree in the follow- 
ing propositions: 


(1) The law proceeds from absolute volition. The will, insofar as it is 
lawgiving, i.e. absolute, can be called neither free nor unfree, for 
it expresses only itself in the law. 

(2) Freedom would be a chimera without the absolute, lawgiving 
will. But we become conscious of freedom only through the power 


* Just as the entire history of our species, which also belongs solely to finitude, 
[is not a mere illusion]. — It begins with the fall, i.e. with the first voluntary 
deed, and ends with the kingdom of reason, i.e. when every power of choice 
disappears from the earth. 
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of choice, i.e. through the free choice between opposed maxims 
which are mutually exclusive and which cannot coexist in one and 
the same volition. 

(3) The law of the absolute will, to the extent it is to become a maxim, 
reaches the power of choice through reason. Reason is not itself 
the [168] supersensible in us but rather pronounces the super- 
sensible in us. 

(4) The power of choice, as the appearance of the absolute will, is 
different from the latter not in principle but only with respect to 
its bounds insofar as a positively opposed will resists it. Hence the 
power of choice can be defined* as the absolute will within the 
bounds of finitude. 

(5) If the absolute (pure) will were not bounded by an opposed will, 
then it could not become conscious of itself, i.e. of its freedom; and 
conversely, if the empirical will (of which we are conscious) were 
different from the absolute will not only with respect to its bounds 
but in principle, there would again be no consciousness of freedom 
in our empirical volition. 

(6) Considered from the standpoint of consciousness, freedom of the 
will consists in the power of choice, with which we sometimes 
incorporate the law and sometimes incorporate the opposed 
principle into our maxim, and precisely this impossibility of 
representing the absolute will to ourselves otherwise is the 
ground of all finitude. 

(7) But the supersensible in us cannot be defined through this con- 
cept of the power of choice, [169] which belongs solely to the way 
in which we represent ourselves. 


Reinhold denies Proposition 1 because he remains at the standpoint of 
consciousness and does not ascend to the absolute will. Reinhold asserts 
Proposition 2, as did Kant long before him. In the phil. doctrine of 
religion (p. 10) he explicitly explains that the moral law is an incentive 
of the power of choice, thus something positive = a; hence the lack of 
agreement of the power of choice with the law (= 0) can be explained 
only as the consequence of a real and opposed determination of the power 
of choice, = -a, i.e. by an evil power of choice."* Both Kant and Reinhold 
disagree with Proposition 3 because they connect different concepts 
with the word “reason.” I have expressed Proposition 4 elsewhere as 
follows: “that the causality of the empirical I is causality through freedom 
is due to its identity with absolute causality, and that it is transcendental 
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freedom is due only to its fimitude (or better: the transcendental is that 
which mediates what is empirical in us with the absolute, the sensible 
with the supersensible); in the principle from which it proceeds, it is thus 
absolute freedom and first becomes transcendental, i.e. freedom of an 
empirical I, [170] by encountering its bounds.”"’? — Kant nowhere 
accedes to this mediation of the sensible and supersensible by means 
of what is transcendental in volition. Reinhold explicitly asserts this: “It 
did not even occur to me,” he says, “to define the freedom of the human 
being as an intelligible being” (through the power of choice?). Reinhold 
continues: “I am concerned only with freedom of the human will. For 
me, the human being is neither an intelligible being nor a sensible being, but 
rather both at the same time. And I also consider him free only because, and to 
the extent that, he is both at the same time, whereas Kant seems to consider 
the human being free only to the extent that he is an intelligible being” — 
(not only seems to but really holds [that the human being is free only to the 
extent that he is an intelligible being], and rightly so from his perspec- 
tive). The will is free only insofar as the human being is itellectual but 
this freedom becomes transcendental (and Reinhold does not seem to 
recognize? a higher freedom) only to the extent that the human being is 
sensible at the same time. — “The sudject of the transcendental faculties is 
simultaneously the subject of the empirical faculties if that faculty is to 
be not transcendent, but transcendental, i.e. refer a priori to the 
empirical.”*° — This explanation says precisely what Proposition 5 
asserts above. — According to what has been said thus far, both philo- 
sophers are in agreement with the remaining two propositions. 


* Closing quotation marks missing in original. > kennen 
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‘These short biographies are based on the following sources: A//gemeine 
deutsche Biographie; Beiser, The Fate of Reason; Klemme and Kuehn, The 
Bloomsbury Dictionary of Eighteenth-Century German Philosophers, Neue 
Deutsche Biographie; Sassen, Kant’s Early Critics: The Empiricist Critique of 
the Theoretical Philosophy. 


Abicht, Johann Heinrich (1762-1816) 
Abicht was a German philosopher who was professor at the University 
of Erlangen, where he taught logic, metaphysics, psychology, ethics, 
natural law, and education. Since the beginning of his philosophical 
career, Abicht was influenced by Kant’s philosophy, and he devoted 
a book to the relation between Kant’s philosophy and theology. In 
1796, together with Karl Leonhard Reinhold, he won a prize from the 
Royal Academy in Berlin for his paper “On the Progress of 
Metaphysics since the Time of Leibniz and Wolff.” Abicht endorsed 
Kant’s moral philosophy but attempted to extend it. In his Attempt at 
a Critical Investigation into the Activity of the Will Versuch einer kritischen 
Untersuchung tiber das Willensgeschifte) from 1788, Abicht conceded 
that Kant had found the moral law of reason, but noted that its relation 
to the concept of will still needed further analysis. 

Creuzer, Christoph Andreas Leonhard (1768-1844) 
Creuzer was a German Lutheran preacher, politician, and professor 
of practical philosophy at the University of Marburg. He studied at 
the University of Jena with Karl Leonhard Reinhold, Carl Christian 
Erhard Schmid, and Friedrich Schiller. In his Letbnitii doctrina de 
mundo optimo sub examen revocatur denuo (1795) he defended Kant’s 
conception of the highest good against Johann Christoph Schwab. 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb (1762-1814) 
Fichte studied Protestant theology at the Universities of Jena and 
Leipzig, but did not complete his studies for financial reasons. He 
became a tutor in Zurich and Leipzig, where he began to study 
Kant’s philosophy in 1790. Asa result of the popularity garnered by 
his anonymously published Attempt at a Critique of All Revelation 
(Versuch einer Kritik aller Offenbarung) (1792), which was initially 
thought to have been authored by Kant, Fichte became a professor 
of philosophy at the University of Jena in 1794. There he lectured 
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on his Doctrine of Science (Wissenschaftslehre), political philosophy, 
and philosophy of law (Foundation of Natural Right, Grundlage des 
Naturrechts, 1796/1797), and on ethics (System of Ethics, System der 
Sittenlebre, 1798). His essay “On the Basis of Our Belief in a Divine 
Governance of the World” (“Uber den Grund unseres Glaubens an 
eine géttliche Weltregierung”) from 1798 triggered the so-called 
Atheism Controversy (Atheismusstreit), as a result of which Fichte 
was forced to leave Jena. He subsequently became professor at the 
University of Erlangen in 1805. In 1810 he became dean of the 
faculty of philosophy and in 1811 rector of the Friedrich- 
Wilhelms- Universitat in Berlin. 

Forberg, Friedrich Carl (1770-1848) 
Forberg was a German philosopher, theologian, orientalist, clas- 
sical philologist, publisher, high school director, school reformer, 
and librarian. He was a student of Karl Leonhard Reinhold in Jena, 
and was also in contact with Johann Gottlieb Fichte, Carl Christian 
Erhard Schmid, Friedrich von Hardenberg (aka Novalis), Jens 
Baggesen, Leonhard Creuzer, Friedrich Immanuel Niethammer, 
and Johann Benjamin Erhard. His skeptical essay “Development of 
the Concept of Religion” from 1798 initiated the Atheism 
Controversy with Fichte. 

Heydenreich, August Ludwig Christian (1773-1858) 
Heydenreich was a German philosopher, Protestant pastor, and 
poet. He studied at the University of Erlangen and became 
a magister in 1792 and an assistant in 1793. After various pastor- 
ships, he became professor of Protestant theology in 1818 at the 
Protestant- Theological Seminary in Herborn. In 1837 he became 
Lutheran regional bishop of Nassau. 

Heydenreich, Karl Heinrich (1764-1801) 
Heydenreich was a German philosopher and poet. In 1789 he 
became professor of philosophy at the University of Leipzig. He 
taught aesthetics, natural religion, and law. Heydenreich attempted 
to reconcile Kant’s rational formalism with empiricism from an 
aesthetic point of view. He died of alcohol abuse at the age of 
thirty-eight. 

Jakob, Ludwig Heinrich von (1759-1827) 
Jakob was a German philosopher, political scientist, economist, and 
poet. In 1787 he became professor at the University of Halle. In his 
philosophical works, Jakob often defended Kant’s philosophy and 
attempted to explain it to a broader audience. He published several 
books in this vein, such as Examination of Mendelssohn’s Morning 
Hours (Priifung der Mendelssobn’schen Morgenstunden) (1786), 
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Prolegomena to Practical Philosophy (Prolegomena zur praktischen 
Philosophie) (1787), and On Moral Feeling (Uber das moralische 
Geftibl) (1788). When the University of Halle was closed by 
Napoleon in 1806, Jakob became professor at the University of 
Charkow. In 1816 he returned to Halle, where he wrote several 
books on politics and economics. 
Kant, Immanuel (1724-1804) 
Kant studied at the University of Kénigsberg and subsequently 
became a tutor. His philosophical work can be divided into a pre- 
Critical period (1755-1770) and a Critical period (1770-1804). 
During the first period he was influenced by German rationalist 
philosophers such as Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz and Christian 
Wolff, as well as by British empiricists such as John Locke, Francis 
Hutcheson, and David Hume. During the second period, which was 
initiated by his inaugural dissertation as a new ordinarius professor, 
On the Form and Principles of the Sensible and the Intelligible World (De 
mundi sensibilis atque intelligibilis forma et principiis) (1770), he devel- 
oped his so-called transcendental philosophy, including, among 
others, his Critique of Pure Reason (Kritik der reinen Vernunft) 
('1781; *1787), Prolegomena to Any Future Metaphysics (Prolegomena 
zu einer jeden kiinftigen Metaphysik) (1783), Groundwork of the 
Metaphysics of Morals (Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten) 
(1785), Critique of Practical Reason (Kritik der praktischen Vernunft) 
(1788), Critique of the Power of Fudgement (Kritik der Urteilskraft) 
(1790), and Religion within the Limits of Mere Reason (Religion innerhalb 
der Grenzen der blofen Vernunft) (1793). 
Maimon, Salomon (1753-1800) 

Maimon was a German-Jewish philosopher and representative of the 
Jewish Enlightenment (Haskalah). Born in the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth, he received his first education in Talmudic studies 
and studied the Kabbala as well as Maimonides’ Guide for the 
Perplexed, and also became acquainted with Hasidism. In 1776 
Maimon moved to Germany in order to study philosophy, and in 
Berlin he met Moses Mendelssohn, whose Morning Hours or Lectures 
on the Existence of God (Morgenstunden oder Vorlesungen tiber das Daseyn 
Gottes) he translated into Hebrew. In 1790 Maimon published 
a treatise on Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason entitled Essay on 
Transcendental Philosophy (Versuch tiber die Transzendentalphilosophie), 
which he sent to Kant.’ Furthermore, in his letter to Maimon from 
May 24, 1789, Kant wrote that Maimon’s book “in fact shows no 
ordinary talent for profound sciences” (Ak. 11:48). In 1792 Maimon 
published his Autobiography (Salomon Maimons Lebensgeschichte), 
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which was edited by Karl Philipp Moritz, and in 1797 he published 
his Critical Enquiries concerning the Human Spirit or the Higher Faculty 
of Cognition and Will (Kritische Untersuchungen tiber den menschlichen 
Geist oder das hohere Erkenntnif- und Willensvermégen). His death is 
thought to have been caused by complications relating to alcoholism. 

Pistorius, Hermann Andreas (1730-1789) 
Pistorius was born and died on the island of Riigen in the Baltic Sea, 
where he spent most of his life as a pastor. As a reviewer for Nicolai’s 
Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliothek, Pistorius reviewed over one thousand 
works, including almost all of Kant’s published writings. Although 
highly praised by Kant, Pistorius’s reviews were anonymously signed 
“Rk,” “Sg,” “Wo,” and “Zk,” and the prolific pastor was therefore 
relatively unrecognized by his contemporaries. 

Reinhold, Karl Leonhard (1757-1823) 
Reinhold was born in Vienna. In 1772 he became a novice of the 
Jesuit College of St. Anna, and after the college closed a year later he 
became a member of the Order of Barnabite. He was ordained as 
a priest in 1780. His so-called “letters on the Kantian philosophy” 
first appeared in the Teutsche Merkur between 1786 and 1787, and 
contributed substantially to the popularization of Kant’s philosophy. 
In 1787 Reinhold became professor of Kantian philosophy at the 
University of Jena, where he developed his Elementary Philosophy 
(Elementarphilosophie) as an attempt to provide the Critical philoso- 
phy with a secure foundation. In 1794 Reinhold became professor at 
the University of Kiel. His storied philosophical career would be 
marked by numerous fundamental shifts in his philosophical com- 
mitments. At various times he would be committed to Fichte’s 
Wissenschaftslebre, to rational realism under the influence of 
C. G. Bardili’s logical realism, and would eventually develop his 
own philosophy of language. 

Schelling, Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph (1775-1854) 
Schelling studied philosophy and theology at the University of 
‘Tiibingen, where he came into contact with Friedrich Hélderlin 
and Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel. In 1798 he became professor 
at the University of Jena, and later taught at the University of 
Wiirzburg (1803-1806). He subsequently became professor at the 
universities of Erlangen and Munich, and president of the Bavarian 
Academy of Sciences. Schelling’s philosophical corpus is manifold 
and encompasses the following: philosophy of nature (Ideas for 
a Philosophy of Nature; Ideen zu einer Philosophie der Natur, 1797); 
philosophy of subjectivity (Of the I as the Principle of Philosophy; Vom 
Ich als Prinzip der Philosophie, 1795), which was influenced by Fichte; 
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philosophy of identity (Presentation of My System of Philosophy; 
Darstellung meines Systems der Philosophie, 1801), which was influ- 
enced by Spinoza; philosophy of freedom (Philosophical Investigations 
on the Essence of Human Freedom and the Objects Connected to It, 
Philosophische Untersuchungen tiber das Wesen der menschlichen 
Freibeit und die damit zusammenbingendene Gegenstinde, 1809); and 
philosophy of religion (Philosophy of Mythology, Philosophie der 
Mythologie, 1842; Philosophy of Revelation; Philosophie der 
Offenbarung, 1841-1843), which was influential for Soren 
Kierkegaard and the philosophy of existence. 

Schmid, Carl Christian Erhard (1761-1812) 
Schmid was a German philosopher and theologian. He was Novalis’s 
teacher, and became a professor of philosophy at the University of 
Jena in 1793. Schmid’s Lexicon for the Easier Use of the Kantian 
Writings was first published in 1786 under the title Critique of Pure 
Reason in Outline for Lectures along with a Lexicon for the Easier Use of 
the Kantian Writings (Critik der reinen Vernunft im Grundrisse zu 
Vorlesungen nebst einem Worterbuche zum leichtern Gebrauch der kan- 
tischen Schriften). Such a lexicon was sorely needed because Kant’s 
terminology differed significantly from traditional concepts and as 
such required clarification. Schmid also wrote on practical philoso- 
phy (Attempt at a Moral Philosophy, Versuch einer Moralphilosophie, 
1790; *1792). In this work he introduced his problematic concept 
of intelligible fatalism, which Reinhold later criticized. 

Schwab, Johann Christoph (1743-1821) 
Schwab was a German philosopher who became a professor of logic 
and metaphysics at the Hohe Karlsschule in Stuttgart in 1778. He 
was deeply influenced by the rationalist philosophy of Leibniz and 
Wolff. In 1795 he won the Berlin Academy’s essay competition 
devoted to the question of whether there had been any progress in 
metaphysics in Germany since the philosophy of Leibniz and 
Wolff. Schwab argued that there had not been any such progress, 
and he strongly opposed Kant’s philosophy and its various inter- 
pretations, particularly as represented by C. C. E. Schmid. 

Snell, Christian Wilhelm (1755-1834) 
Snell was a Hessian teacher, pedagogue, and politician. In 1802 he 
coauthored the Handbook of Philosophy for Enthusiasts (Handbuch der 
Philosophie fiir Liebhaber) with his brother, Friedrich Wilhelm 
Daniel Snell. His brother Friedrich is the author of numerous 
textbooks on philosophy and mathematics that gained notoriety 
in Russia, and was the editor (along with C. C. E. Schmid) of the 
Philosophisches Journal fiir Moralitat and Religion und Menschenwobl. 
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Ulrich, Johann August Heinrich (1746-1813) 

Ulrich studied theology and philosophy at the University of Jena, 
where he became a professor of moral philosophy. He was deeply 
influenced by the Leibnizian—Wolffian philosophy. Interestingly, 
he was one of the first to lecture on Kant’s philosophy, and seems to 
have been initially supportive of it. However, he soon became an 
ardent opponent of the Critical philosophy. Ulrich was appointed 
court councilor of Saxony-Coburg in 1783 and privy councilor to 
the duke of Saxony-Gotha in 1804. 
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Abhangigkeit 
ableiten 

Akt 
allgemein 
allgemeingiiltig 
anerkennen 
Anfang 
Annahme 
anschauen 
Anschauung 
Anwendung 
aufbeben 
aufstellen 
Auferung 
Autonomie 


bedeuten 
Bedingung 
Befriedigung 
Begebren 


Begebrungsvermogen 


Begierde 
begreifen 
Begriff 
behaupten 
Beschaffenheit 
bestimmen 
bestimmt 
Bestimmung 
betrachten 
beurteilen 
Bewegung 
Bewegungsgrund 


Glossary 


German-English 


dependence 

to derive 

act 

general, universal 
universally valid 

to acknowledge, to recognize 
beginning 

assumption 

to intuit 

intuition 

application 

to abolish, to negate 

to pose, to present, to put forward 
manifestation 

autonomy 


to mean, to signify 

condition 

satisfaction 

desire 

faculty of desire 

desire 

to comprehend 

concept 

to assert, to claim 
constitution, nature, property 
to determine 

determined, determinate, particular 
determination, vocation 

to consider 

to appraise, to judge 

motion 

motive 
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beweisen 
Bewufstsein 
Bose 


Charakter 


Darstellung 
Dasein 
denken 

(sich) denken 
dunkel 
durchganging 


Eigenschaft 
eigentlich 
eigentiimlich 
Einbildungskraft 
Eindruck 
Einflufs 
Einheit 
Einteilung 
Empfindung 
endlich 
entgegensetzen 
Entschlufs 
Entwicklung 
Erfahrung 
erkennen 
Erkenntnis 
Erklarung 
Erscheinung 


Faktum 
Folge 
Forderung 
Freiheit 


Gebrauch 
Gefiihl 
Gegenstand 
Geist 
gemein 


Glossary 


to demonstrate, to prove 
consciousness 
evil 


character 


presentation 
existence 

to think 

to conceive of, to think of 
obscure 
thoroughgoing 


property 

actual(ly), proper(ly) 
characteristic, peculiar 
imagination 
impression 

influence 

unity 

division 

sensation 

finite 

to oppose 

decision 

development 
experience 

to cognize, to recognize 
cognition 

explanation, definition 
appearance 


fact 
consequence 
demand 
freedom 


use 
feeling 

object 

mind, spirit 
common, ordinary 
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Glossary 


Gemiit mind 

Gesetz law 

Gesetzgebung lawgiving, legislation 

Gesinnung disposition 

Gewifsheit certainty 

Gewissen conscience 

Glaube belief 

Glied member 

Ghickseligkeit happiness 

Grad degree 

Grenze boundary, limit 

Grund ground, reason 

giiltig valid 

bandeln to act 

Handlung action 

Handlungsart mode of action 

bervorbringen bring about, produce 

HindernifS hindrance, obstacle 

Idee idea 

Imputation imputation 

kennen to be acquainted with, to be familiar with, to 
know 

Korper body 

Kraft force, power 

leer empty 

Lehre doctrine 

munnigfaltig manifold 

Materie matter 

Meinung opinion 

Mensch human being 

Merkmal feature, mark 

muittelbar mediate(ly) 

moglich possible 

Moral ethics (i.e. theory of morality), morals 

Moralgesetz moral law 

Moralitat morality 
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Natur 
Neigung 
notwendig 
Notwendigkeit 


Pflicht 
Prinzip 


Quelle 
Raum 
Reihe 


rein 


Satz 


Selbstbewu/stsein 


Selbstgeftibl 
Selbstindigkeit 
Selbsttitigkeit 
Schein 
scheinen 
schliefen 

Seele 

Sinn 

sinnlich 
Sinnlichkeit 
Sitten 
Sittengesetz 
Sittenlehre 
Sollen 


Tat 
Tiatigkeit 
Tatsache 
Teil 

Trieb 
Triebfeder 


Uberzeugun 1g 
tibersinnlich 
unendlich 
ungeretmt 


Glossary 


nature 
inclination 
necessary 
necessity 


duty 


principle 
source 
space 
series 


pure 


principle, proposition 
self-consciousness 


feeling of oneself, feeling of self 


independence 
self-activity 
illusion, semblance 
to seem 

to conclude, to infer 
soul 

meaning, sense 
sensible 

sensibility 

morals 

moral law 

doctrine of morals 
ought 


act, deed 
activity 
fact 

part 
drive 
incentive 


conviction 
supersensible 
infinite 
absurd 
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unmittelbar 
unterscheiden 
Unterscheidung 
Unterschied 
Ursache 
Ursprung 
urspriinglich 
Urteil 
Urteilskraft 


veranlassen 
Verbindlichkeit 
Verbaltnis 
Vermogen 
Vernunft 
Verstand 
verstehen 
vollkommen 
vollstandig 
Voraussetzung 
vorstellen 

(sich) vorstellen 
Vorstellung 


Wahl 
Wabrbeit 
Wabrnehmung 
Welt 

Wesen 
Widerspruch 
Wille 
Willkiir 
wirklich 
Wirklichkeit 
wirken 
wirksam 
Wirksamkeit 
Wirkung 
Wissen 
Wissenschaft 
Wiirde 


Glossary 


immediate(ly) 

to distinguish 
distinction 
difference 

cause 

origin 

original 

judgment 

power of judgment 


to occasion 
obligation 
relation 
capacity, faculty 
reason 
understanding 
to understand 
perfect 
complete 
presupposition 
to represent 
imagine 
representation 


choice 

truth 

perception 

world 

being, entity, essence 
contradiction 

will 

power of choice 
actual(ly), real(ly) 
actuality, reality 

to act, to effect, to operate 
effective, efficacious 
efficacy 

effect 

knowledge 


science 


dignity 
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zufallig 

Zufalligkeit 

Zufall 

Zurechnung 
Zurechnungsfabigkeit 
zureichend 
Zusammenhang 
Zweck 
Zweckmapigkeit 


absolute(ly) 
absurd 

to be acquainted with 
act 

to act 
action 
activity 
actual 
actuality 
appearance 
application 
to appraise 
to arise 

to ascribe 
to assert 
assumption 
to attribute 
autonomy 


beginning 
being 

belief 

to blame 
body 
boundary 

to bring about 


capacity 
cause 
to cease 


Glossary 


contingent 
contingency 

chance 

imputation 
imputability 
sufficient 
connection, context 
end, purpose 
purposiveness 


English-German 


absolut, schlechterdings, schlechthin 


ungereimt, widersinnig 
kennen 

Akt, Tat 

handeln 

Handlung 

Tatigkeit 

eigentlich, wirklich 
Wirklichkeit 
Erscheinung 
Anwendung 
beurteilen 
entspringen, entsteben 
zuschreiben 
bebaupten 

Annahme 

beilegen 

Autonomie 


Anfang 

Sein, Wesen 
Glaube 

tadeln 

Korper 
Grenze 
hervorbringen 


Fabigkeit, Vermogen 


Ursache 
aufhoren 
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certain 
certainty 
choice 

to choose 

to claim 
cognition 

to cognize 
command 
common 

to comprehend 


to conceive (of) 


concept 
conclusion 
condition 
connection 
consciousness 
consequence 
to consider 
consistent 
constitution 
contingent 
contradiction 
conviction 


decision 
deed 
definition 
degree 
dependence 
to derive 
desire 

to destroy 
determination 
determine 
difference 
dignity 
disposition 
distinction 
doctrine 
drive 


effect 


Glossary 


gewip 
Gewifsheit 
Wahl 
wahlen 
behaupten 
Erkenntnis 
erkennen 
Gebot 
gemein 
begreifen 
sich denken 
Begriff 
Schlufs 
Bedingung 


Verbindung, Verkniipfung, Zusammenhang 


Bewufstsein 
Folge 
betrachten 
konsequent 
Beschaffenheit 
zufallig 
Widerspruch 
Uberzeugung 


Entscheidung, Entschluss 
Tat 

Definition, Erklirung 
Grad 

Abhingigkeit 

ableiten 

Begebren, Begierde 
zerstoren 

Bestimmung 
bestimmen 
Unterschied 

Wiirde 

Gesinnung 
Unterscheidung 

Lehre 

Trieb 


Wirkung 
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efficacy 
empirical 
end 
essence 
essential 
ethics 

evil 
existence 
experience 
explanation 
expression 


faculty 

faculty of desire 

to be familiar with 
feature 

feeling 

finite 

force 

freedom 


general 
genus 
good 
ground 


to happen 
happiness 
human being 


idea 

illusion 
imagination 
imagine 
immediate(ly) 
immoral 
impression 
imputability 
imputation 
incentive 
inclination 
independent(ly) 


Glossary 


Wirksamkeit 
empirisch 
Zweck 

Wesen 
wesentlich 
Ethik, Moral 
Bose 

Dasein, Existenz 
Erfabrung 
Erklirung 
Ausdruck 


Vermogen 
Begehrungsvermogen 
kennen 

Merkmal 

Gefiihl 

endlich 

Kraft 

Freiheit 


allgemein 
Gattung 


gut 
Grund 


geschehen, stattfinden 
Glickseligkeit 
Mensch 


Idee 

Schein 
Einbildungskraft 

sich vorstellen 
unmittelbar 
unmoralisch 
Eindruck 
Zurechnungsfabigkeit 


Imputation, Zurechnung 


Triebfeder 
Neigung 


selbststindig, unabhingig 
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infer 
inference 
infinite 
influence 
to intuit 
intuition 


to judge 
judgment 


to know 
knowledge 


law 
lawgiving 
legislation 


manifold (adj.) 
mark 
matter 
meaning 
member 
mere(ly) 
mind 
moral 
morality 
motion 
motive 


necessary 
necessity 


object 
obligation 
to occasion 
to occur 
opinion 

to oppose 
ordinary 
origin 
original 
ought 


Glossary 


schlieBen 
Schlufs 
unendlich 
Einflufs 
anschauen 
Anschauung 


beurteilen, urteilen 
Beurteilung, Urteil 


kennen, wissen 
Kenntnis, Wissen 


Gesetz 
Gesetzgebung 
Gesetzgebung 


mannigfaltige 
Merkmal 
Materie, Stoff 
Bedeutung, Sinn 
Glied 

blofs 

Geist, Gemiit 
moralisch 
Moralitéat, Sittlichkeit 
Bewegung 
Bewegungsgrund 


notwendig 
Notwendigkeit 


Gegenstand, Objekt 
Verbindlichkeit 
veranlassen 
geschehen, stattfinden 
Meinung 
entgegensetzen 
gemein 

Ursprung 
urspriinglich 

Sollen 
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part 
particular 
peculiar 
perception 
perfect 
perfection 
philosophy 
to posit 
possible 
possibility 
power 
power of choice 
to present 
to produce 
proof 
property 
proposition 
pure 
purposive 


real 

reality 

reason 
relation 

to represent 
representation 


satisfaction 
science 
self-activity 


self-consciousness 
self-determination 


sensation 

sense (n.) 
sensibility 
sensible 

series 
significance 
simultaneous(ly) 
source 

sufficient 


Glossary 


Teil 

besonder, bestimmt 
eigentiimlich 
Wahrnebmung 
vollkommen 
Vollkommenheit 
philosophie, Weltweisheit 
setzen 

moglich 

Moglichkeit 

Kraft, Macht 

Willkiir 

aufstellen, darstellen 
erzeugen, hervorbringen 
Beweis 

Beschaffenheit, Eigenschaft 
Satz 

rein 


zweckmuifsig 


real, wirklich 

Realitat, Wirklichkeit 

Grund, Vernunft 

Beziehung, Relation, Verbaltnis 
vorstellen 

Vorstellung 


Zufriedenheit 
Wissenschaft 
Selbsttitigkeit 
Selbsthewufstsein 
Selbstbestimmung 
Empfindung 
Sinn 
Sinnlichkeit 
sinnlich 

Reihe 
Bedeutung 
zugleich 

Quelle 


hinreichend, zureichend 
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temporal 

to think 
thoroughgoing 
through 

time 


to understand 
understanding 
unity 

universal 
universally valid 
use (n.) 


valid 
validity 
vocation 
volition 


will 
to will 
world 


Glossary 


zeitlich 
denken 
durchgangig 
durch 


zeit 


verstehen 
Verstand 
Einheit 
allgemein 
allgemeingiiltig 
Gebrauch 


giiltig 
Giiltigkeit 
Bestimmung 
Wollen 


Wille 


wollen 
Welt 
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Notes 


Historical and Systematic Introduction 


1. See Noller (2016: 35n), Bojanowski (2006: 233), and Henrich (2007: 369). 
Recent scholarship on K. L. Reinhold, C. C. E. Schmid, and J. A. H. Ulrich 
on the reception of Kant’s account of free will is an exception to this trend. See 
the following: Walsh (2021); Noller (2020); Walsh (2020); Noller (2019); 
Bondeli (2018); Cafagna (2018a); Guyer (2018); Falduto (2018); Falduto 
(2016); Ameriks (2012); Baum (2012); Bondeli (2012); Breazeale (2012); 
Kosch (2006); von Schénborn (2005); Zdller (2005); Lazzari (2004); von 
Schénborn (2004); Lazzari (2003a, 2003b); Bondeli (2001); Di Giovanni 
(2001); Ameriks (2000); Fabbianelli (2000); Wallwitz (1998); Allison (1990); 
Praus (1983). Klemme and Kuehn (2016) offers excellent bibliographic 
information on many of the figures central to the immediate reception of 
Kant’s theory of free will. 

2. Schneewind (2002) is an exception; however, the translations in his volume 
are often extremely brief and the selection of texts includes only those 
preceding Kant. 

3. Michael Walschots’s Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason: Background Source 
Materials (forthcoming, Cambridge University Press) contributes toward 
this aim with respect to Kant’s moral philosophy in general and the second 
Critique in particular. 

4. Whereas Loncar (2013), Fugate (2012), Kosch (2006), and Prauss (1983) 
argue for a change in Kant’s doctrine on free will between Re/igion and the 
Metaphysics of Morals, Guyer (2018), Klemme (2013), and Allison (1990) 
maintain that Kant’s account of free will remains fundamentally unchanged 
between the two works. 

5. Kawamura (1996) offers an illuminating discussion of the eighteenth- 
century context of Kant’s concepts of transcendental and _ practical 
freedom as employed in the Critique of Pure Reason. 

6. For discussion of this point, see Klemme (2018a). 

7. Kant claims that Baumgarten’s Metaphysica is the “most useful and rigorous 
of all handbooks of its kind” (TW 1:503) and that Baumgarten’s Initia is the 
“richest in content” and perhaps Baumgarten’s best book (L-E/Herder 
27:16). On this point, see Bacin (2015: 17). 

8. Klemme (2019); Allison (2018); Mohr (2018); Schwaiger (2018); Bacin 
(2015). 

9. Klemme (2018b); Rivero (2017). 

10. Forster (2018: 21ff.). 
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D iy 6 


12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


17: 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


Notes to Pages xix—xxii 


For example, the “popular philosophers” (Popularphilosophen) in Germany 
were influenced by the British and French Enlightenment movements and 
advanced both intellectual as well as political aims (Beiser 1987: 165f.). 
While virtually all of the popular philosophers were indebted to Leibniz 
and Wolff to an extent, some were rationalists and strict adherents to the 
Wolffian tradition and still others were empiricists indebted to the tradition 
of Locke (Beiser 1987: 169). For discussion of the reception of the Critical 
philosophy by the popular philosophers, see Di Giovanni (2005: 32-55). 
For example, H. A. Pistorius, C. W. Snell, and J. C. Schwab. 

A.L.C. Heydenreich, K. L. Reinhold, and K. H. Heydenreich would affirm 
such a conception whereas J. A. H. Ulrich, C. C. E. Schmid, and Leonhard 
Creuzer would reject it. 

See also “On Freedom and Possibility” (Ariew and Garber 1989: 19). 

For Leibniz’s claims that free will is compatible with determinism see 
T §288; GA v1, 288; “On Freedom and Possibility” (Ariew and Garber 
1989: 20); “Letter to Coste, December 19th, 1707” (Ariew and Garber 
1989: 194), GA 111, 401-402. 

See also Initia et Specimina Scientiae novae Generalis, GA v11, 108-111. 
Leibniz claims that this notion stems from Aristotle (T §290; GA v1, 289). 
For discussion of the relation between the formal structure of the 
subjectivity of the monad and Leibniz’s account of freedom, see Kaehler 
(2018). 

Rutherford (2005) claims that implicit in Leibniz’s account of free will is 
a notion of agent spontaneity, which is to be distinguished from monadic 
spontaneity. This distinction in turn rests on the difference between 
volitions, or desires for apparent goods, and mere appetitions. Rutherford’s 
position is useful in dealing with the apparent impossibility of constraint 
given that all changes in a substance occur spontaneously. For a helpful 
exposition of Leibniz’s account of freedom see Jorati (2017). 

The principle of the best can be seen as derived from the principle of 
sufficient reason. On this point see Poser (2005: §2). 

Leibniz’s criticism of liberty of indifference is aimed at the Molinist 
conception of free will. For discussion of Leibniz and Luis de Molina on 
free will see Greenberg (2005). 

For insightful discussion of Wolff's account of freedom see Klemme (2019: 
243f.). 

Given that, for Wolff, all actions are either morally good or evil by virtue of 
their consequences (to the extent that these promote perfection), Wolff 
designates moral necessity as the species of natural necessity that pertains to 
free actions. Moral necessity thus indicates the certainty with which the 
human being chooses to act by virtue of the principle of the best. 

For discussion of this point see Dyck (2019: 118n13) and Kawamura (1996: 
4off.). Wolff's definition became widespread among the adherents of the 
Leibnizian—Wolffian school and was featured in several philosophical 
dictionaries of the time. See Kawamura (1996: 40-47). 
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36. 


Notes to Pages xxii-xxiv 


For the concept of the will as rational desire see Thomas Aquinas, Sama 
Theologiae 1, q. 83, art. 4 ad 3: “[Vloluntas est appetitus intellectivus.” Aquinas 
likewise speaks of the will as “appetitus rationalis.” 

Newly discovered notes by Kant indicate that he was familiar with several of 
Wolff's works early in his philosophical development, including the so-called 
“German Metaphysics” and “German Ethics.” See Gawlick, Kreimendahl, and 
Stark (2019: L). 

On the relation between Kant’s and Wolffs concepts of obligation, see 
Klemme (2015). 

Stefano Bacin claims that in this passage in the Groundwork Kant also has 
“mostly Baumgarten in mind” (2015: 16). Henry Allison makes a case for 
Georg Friedrich Meier as a principal exponent of universal practical 
philosophy (2011: 37-52). 

For historical background on Baumgarten see Fugate and Hymers (2013: 
3-12), Schwaiger (zor1), and Meier (1763). 

Baumgarten’s Metaphysica and Initia philosophiae are included in the Ak. 
because of Kant’s extensive annotations of those works. Courtney Fugate 
and John Hymers’s recent translations of the Metaphysica and Initia, which 
include translations of Kant’s notes in his copies of those texts, are excellent 
contributions to scholarship on Baumgarten and his relation to Kant. See 
Fugate and Hymers (2013) and Fugate and Hymers (2020). 

Clemens Schwaiger (2011: 79-94; 2018) argues that Baumgarten seeks to 
find a middle path in the dispute between Wolff and the Pietists on free will, 
and thereby mitigate the threat of thoroughgoing determinism. Henry 
Allison (2018) argues that Baumgarten’s conception of free will is best 
understood as situated within a necessitarian framework. 

For discussion of Baumgarten’s influence on Kant’s concept of obligation, 
see Klemme (2018b), Bacin (2015), Schwaiger (zo11), and Schmucker 
(1961: 128). 

See Fugate and Hymers (2013: 250n) and Schwaiger (2009: 6of.). As 
Schwaiger notes, the French nécessitation was already common coin via 
Leibniz. 

For a discussion of this point, see Bacin (2015: 19). Kant’s use of Zwang in 
connection with his conception of obligation is absent from the Groundwork 
but frequent in the Metaphysics of Morals. 

It should be noted that arbitrium had been common coin with respect to 
discussions of free will since the Middle Ages. Furthermore, in ordinary 
language Willkiir had long held connotations of choice. Thus, 
Baumgarten’s “redefinition” might best be seen as a conceptual 
redetermination within the Leibnizian—Wolffian school. Baumgarten 
seems to have been influenced by Friedrich Wagner on this count. See 
Kawamura (1996: 47-57). 

Kant describes the human power of choice as arbitrium sensitivum (CPR 
A534/B562). 

See KFW 234. 
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Notes to Pages xxiv—xxix 


For discussion of libertas indifferentiae in the context of the eighteenth 
century, see Bondeli (2018: 521ff.), Hoffmann (2018: 52-56), Klemme 
(2013), Klemme (2008), Fonnesu (2006: 753-756), and Harris (2005). For 
a recent and comprehensive discussion of Crusius’s philosophy, see Grunert 
and Hahmann (2021). 


. Free will as indifference is treated by al-Ghazali, Peter of John Olivi, John 


Duns Scotus, William of Ockham, Luis de Molina, and Francisco Suarez. 
For overviews of the historical development of the concept of /ibertas 
indifferentiae, see Kaye (2004) and Rescher (1960). For discussions of 
libertas indifferentiae in medieval philosophy see Hoffmann (2020), Cross 
(2010: 443ff.), and Hoffmann (2010). For a discussion of the concept in the 
context of seventeenth-century thought see James (1998: 941ff.). 

The version of indifferentism in question is what Creuzer calls sensible 
indifferentism, which bases the assertion of freedom on experience of inner 
sense. See KFW 154f., 157, 160. 

See KFW 237. 

Interestingly, Crusius himself utilizes /ibertas indifferentiae exclusively as 
libertas aequilibrii in order to denote an instance of free volition in which 
the agent is equally inclined to two possible courses of action. For a 
discussion of this point and a recent treatment of Crusius’s account of free 
will see Walschots (2021). 


. For a recent discussion of Crusius’s account of moral motivation see 


Schierbaum (2021). 


. For discussion of this point see Walschots (2021). 
. For Crusius’s own example, which involves three desires see Anw §53. 
. Crusius maintains that God endowed human beings with freedom in order 


to subordinate our drives to the will of God (Anw §§4 and 236). 


. Beck (1987). 

. Allison (1990: 1). 

. See Cafagna (2018b). 

. For discussion of this point see Klemme (1996: 87f.), Henrich (1994: 80f.), 


and Allison (1990: 6of.). 


. In the Thesis of the Third Antinomy, Kant identifies transcendental 


freedom as “an absolute causal spontaneity to begin a series of 
appearances from itself’ (CPR A446/B474), and in the Remark of the 
Thesis he claims that the transcendental idea of freedom constitutes 
the content of the concept “of the absolute spontaneity of action” 
(CPR A448/B476). While the Thesis and Antithesis positions of the 
antinomies represent transcendental realist positions, the identification 
of absolute spontaneity with transcendental freedom seems to be 
indicative of Kant’s considered view. In the Resolution of the Third 
Antinomy, Kant describes this freedom as spontaneity “which could 
start to act from itself’ (CPR A533/B561), and he characterizes 
freedom as absolute spontaneity at least twice in the Critique of 
Practical Reason (CPrR 5:48, 99). 
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Notes to Pages xxx—xl 


Proponents of this so-called “patchwork reading,” according to which 
Kant’s treatment of free will in the Canon indicates an earlier pre-Critical 
position, include (among others) Schénecker (2005), Carnois (1987), and 
Kemp Smith (1962). 


. See Zimmermann (2018), Kohl (2014), Bojanowski (2006: 2o1f.), Ameriks 


(2003: 163-171), Klemme (1996: 82-94), and Allison (1990: 54-70). 


. For a discussion of these parallels see Engstrom (2002: 294ff.). 


CPrR 5:33. 


. Henry Allison is the best-known champion of this reading and dubs the 


proposition indicating the analyticity between the concept of freedom and 
that of the moral law the Reciprocity Thesis. See Allison (1990: 201). 


. Proponents of this view include Guyer (2018), Louden (2000), Allison 


(1990), and Patton (1947). 


. Dieter Schénecker is the most outspoken advocate of this reading. See 


Schénecker (2013), Fugate (2012), Schénecker (2011), Schénecker 
(2006), and Schénecker (1999: 147-195). 


. However, these passages which do make reference to the power of choice do 


not explicitly treat freedom of the will. 


. Interestingly, at one point Kant refers to the “principle of the autonomy of 


the power of choice” (CPrR 5:36). 


. Henry Allison dubbed this proposition the Incorporation Thesis (1990: 5f., 


40). Prior to that, the proposition had been called the “principle of election” 
by Andrews Reath (1989: 290). 


. Guyer (2018); Klemme (2013); Allison (1990). 
. See KFW 237. 
. See KFW 237. 


Noller (2019); Fugate (2012); Kosch (2006); Prauss (1983). 


. Allison (1990: 135f.); Guyer (2018). 

. See Ak. 23:79-81; 8:450-460 for both Kant’s notes and Kraus’s review. 

. See Bennett (1984) and Walker (1978: 148ff.). 

. See G 4:400. 

. G4:439. 

. For discussions of this point see Kosch (2006) and Guyer (2017: 164f., 


172ff.). 


. In the Remark of the thesis of the Third Antinomy, Kant characterizes 


transcendental freedom qua absolute spontaneity as the “real ground” of an 
action’s imputability (CPR A448/B476). 


. See AMP 296. 
. For further discussion of Reinhold’s argument against Schmid’s claim that 


immoral action stems from intelligible obstacles to reason’s efficacy see 
Walsh (2020). 

For treatments of Kant’s doctrine of the fact of reason see Ware (2014), 
Schénecker (2013), Kleingeld (2010), Allison (1990: 230-243), and Beck 
(1960: 166-170). 

CPrR 5:4n. 
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Notes to Pages xl—23 


. CPrR 5:29. 
. CPrR 5:42. 
. Interestingly, Creuzer affirms that this consciousness is not a consequence 


of consciousness of the moral law, a claim also made by K. H. Heydenreich 
two years earlier (OMF 56; KFW 150). 
See Lu, 282ff. 


Pistorius’s Review of Schulze’s Elucidations 


. Much of Pistorius’s review of Schultze’s Elucidations has been translated by 


Brigitte Sassen (2000: 93-105). Except small overlap, the portions of the 
text translated in the present volume are not contained in Sassen’s edition. 


. See CPR A255/B3 10 and A286/B343. 

. See CPR A288/B344. 

. Cf. T §61; GA VI, 84. 

. CPR A444/B472-A45 1/B479. 

. See CPR A537/B565. 

. Review of Kant’s Prolegomena, Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek 59(2) (1784), 


345-346. 


. See CPR A533/B561. 


. CPR Aq27/B455. 
. CPR A338ff./B396fF. 


Ulrich’s Eleutheriology 


. For Kant’s treatment of transcendental freedom, see CPR A533/B561 and 


A448/B476. Kant’s attempt to unify freedom and natural necessity is found 
in the Solution of the Cosmological Idea of the Totality of the Derivation of 
Occurrences in the World from their Causes (CPR A532/B560—A558/ 
B586). 


. See CPR A550/B577-A551/B578. 

. See CPR A551/B579. 

. See CPR A35/B5r. 

. Cf. Kraus’s review of Ulrich’s Eleutheriology, Ak. 8:460. 

. Ulrich takes some liberty in quoting this passage. Cf. CPR A555/B583. 

. Kraus criticizes this claim in his review of Ulrich’s Eleutheriology. See Ak. 


8:450f. 


. “Now that reason has causality, or that we can at least represent such 


a causality in it, is clear from the imperatives that we propose as rules to 
our powers of execution in everything practical” (CPR A547/B575). 


. Perhaps Ulrich has G 4:410f. in mind. 
. See G 4:4409. 

Il. 
12. 


See G 4:400 and q12f. 
Johann Bernhard Basedow (1724-1790) was a German theologian, 
educator, and writer of the Enlightenment. Ulrich here refers to 
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Notes to Pages 23-65 


Basedow’s Methodischer Unterricht der Jugend in der Religion und Sittenlehre 
der Vernunft, Altona, 1764, §30, 16. 
Cf. Kraus’s Review of Ulrich’s Eleutheriology, Ak. 8:456. 


Snell’s On Determinism 


Cf. T préface; GA VI, 37. 

CPR A562/Bs90. 

CPR A549/B568. 

CPR A541/B569. 

CPR A533/B561. 

For example Pistorius (1786), KFW 3-8; and E, KFW 9-23. 
See NE175. 

Cf. T préface; GA VI, 37. 

Cf. T préface; GA VI, 37. 

Cf. T préface; GA VI, 37. 


Heydenreich’s On Freedom and Determinism 


See CPrR 5:121. 

See CPR A632/B660. 

See CPrR 5:50 and 135. 

See OMF 64; KFW 131. 

See L 11, esp. 7th letter, 220ff.; C11, 249; KFW 110. 

See Rel 6:49n. 

See Rel 6:2 and 44. 

See Rel 6:24 and 36. 

See CPrR 5:31. 

See CPrR 5:78; G 4:401n. 

See G 4:400. 

This might be a reference to Rousseau’s famous dictum in his Social Contract 
(1762): “Man is born free; and everywhere he is in chains.” 


Schmid’s Lexicon 


. G4:4236f., 440, 444, and 447; CPrR 5:33, 43, and 87. 
. “automatically” (automatisch) could be a printing error. Perhaps Schmid 


meant “autonomously” (autonomisch). Cf. T §52; GA VI, 131, where 
Leibniz speaks of a “spiritual automaton.” 

CPrR 5:96, 97, and rot. 

CPrR 5:33 and 161. 

CPrR 5:33 and 132. 

CPR A532/B560 and A802/B830; Prol 4:346; G 4:446; CPrR 5:28, 44-57, and 
93-106. 

CPR A1g1/B236; MF 4:469. 
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8. CPR A159/Br198 and A802/B830; CPrR 5:26 and 68. 

9. CPR B17 and B163; Prol 4:305 and 307. 
10. CPrR 5:33. 
11. CPR B165 and A1s9/Br108. 
12. CPR A642/B670-A668/B696. 
13. CPR A301/B358, A316/B373, and A774/B802; G 4:4o1, 426f., and 446; 

CPrR 5:9 and 43. 

14. CPrR 5:19 and 22. 
15. G 4:387-392; CPrR 5:19, 22, 31, and 64. 
16. CPrR 5:82. 
17. CPR A218/B266, A227/B279, and A593/B621; CPrR 5:12. 
18. CPR Br11 and A593/B6zt. 
19. CPR A227/B280 and Aq20/B448. 
20. CPR Aq418/B446, A559/B587, A607/B635, and B64; G 4:463. 
21. CPR A6o1/B629. 
22. CPR A616/B644. 
23. CPR A613/B641. 
24. CPR A145/B184. 
25. CPR A219/B266. 
26. CPrR 5:147,1, and 25. 
27. CPrR 5:4, 12, and 147. 
28. CPR A334/B381 and A598/B626; Markus Herz, Betrachtungen aus der 

spekulativen Weltweisheit, Konigsberg bey Johann Jakob Kanter, 1771. 

29. CPR Bz90, A244/B302, and A6o9/B637. 
30. CPrR 5:15. 
31. G4:412, 427, 446, 449, and 458; CPrR 5:32 and 44. 
32. G4:387-392; CPrR 5:44, 55, and 114. 
33. Prol 4:295; CPrR 5:20, 44, 59, and 136. 
34. CPrR 5:32 and 137. 
35. CPrR 5:66. 
36. G4:458 and 462; CPrR 5:27. 
37. CPR A534/B562 and A561/B589. 


Schmid’s Attempt at a Moral Philosophy 


. See CPR A534/B562. 

. See CPrR 5:117. 

. See CPrR 5:79. 

. See F2rf.; KFW 12. 

. See CPrR 5:65, 89, and 103; MM 6:226. 


Mm Bw NM OH 


Schwab’s “On the Two Kinds of I” 


. Cf. G 4:457. 

. See CPR A546/B574. 
. AMP §240, 198-200. 
. CPR A289/B345. 
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See CPR A239/B298. This is not a direct quote. 

The actual title of the work is Critique of Pure Reason in Outline. The passage 
quoted by Schwab is found on page 46 of the 1788 edition. Cf. CPR A288/ 
B344. 

This last statement is paraphrased from §261. See AMP 225. 

Cf. Kant’s theory of transcendental apperception in CPR A1o6f. 

For a similar criticism, see Pistorius (1786: 107f.); KFW 3f. 

See AMP §258, 215; KFW 80. 

See Wilhelm Gottfried Ploucquet, Elementa philosophiae contemplativae, 
Stuttgart 1778, §362, 399: “Spiritus a nexu rerum infinité-multa pati, 
omnino est concedendum. Sed determinationes he non obsunt [!] 
libertati, quia hec facultas non nisi in statu idearum distinctarum 
exercetur, quo statu spiritus demonstrat suam activitatem, & influit in 
nexum rerum pro ratione potestatis suz.” 


are 


H 9 .O gon 


H 


Schwab’s “On Intelligible Fatalism” 


1. See AMP, §223, 184f.; KFW 72f.; and AMP, §232, 194. 

2. See Schwab, “Ueber eine ungerechte Beschuldigung der Leibnitzischen 
Lehre von der besten Welt in Hrn. Professor Schmidts Moral- 
Philosophie” (“On an Unjust Accusation of Leibniz’ Doctrine of the Best 
World in Mr. Professor Schmidt’s Moral Philosophy”), Philosophisches Archiv 
1(3) (1792), 48-62. 

. These are not verbatim quotations. Cf. KFW 77. 

4. See Pistorius (1786), 109; Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi, Ueber den 
Transcendentalen Idealismus, in David Hume tiber den Glauben oder 
Idealismus und Realismus, Breslau 1787, 222-223; Gottlob Ernst 
Schulze, Aenesidemus oder tiber die Fundamente der von Herrn Professor 
Reinhold in Jena gelieferten Elementar-Philosophie. Nebst einer Verteidigung 
des Skeptizismus gegen die Anmafvungen der Vernunftkritik, s.l., 1792, 
298-299; and Hermann Andreas Pistorius, Prolegomena Review (1794), 
345-346. Critical discussions also appeared in the Philosophisches Magazin 
(1788ff.), established by Johann August Eberhard against Kant’s 
philosophy. 

5. See AMP §230, 192. Schwab discusses this passage in his previous article, 
KFW 87. 

6. AMP §257, 211; KFW 78. 

7. See CPR B166 and A348/B406. 


ww 


Reinhold’s Contributions II 


. See Fabbianelli (2004: L). 

. See T §288; GA VI, 288; DM §520; BM §690; Anw §22. 
. See Lu, 387f. 

. See L 11, 387f.; CPrR 5:126f.; Fabbianelli (2004: 350). 
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5. See L 11, 387-388. 
6. See WPE §880o; see Fabbianelli (2004: 350). 
7. Cf. CPrR 5:29. 
8. See CPrR 5:31. 
9. See G 4:458. 
10. See G 4:412; CPrR 5:125. 
11. See Schmid (1788: 356). 
12. See Lu, 179 and 269. 
13. See Lit, 185. 
14. See Lu1, 296f.; Schmid (1790: §252); CPrR 5:79. 
15. See Lit, 238. 
16. See Lit, 297. 
17. See Lu, 245f. 
18. See Lu, 246. 
19. See Lu, 290f. 
20. See L 11, 300. 
21. See Li, 272. 
22. See Lu, 271f. 
23. See Lu, 272, 307. 
24. See AMP §251, 206; KFW 75. 
25. This letter from Schmid, to which Reinhold refers, is lost. See Fabbianelli 
(2004: LIf., 357). 
26. See AMP §251, 206; KFW 75. 
27. See L1, 276. 
28. See Lu, 244f. 
29. See L 11, 307. 
30. See L11, 276. 
31. See Lr, 284. 
32. See Lu, 257. 
33. See CPR Arr. 
34. See CPR A538ff./B566ff. 


Jakob’s “On Freedom” 


. See CPrR 5:93f. 

. See CPR A4o/B66. 

. See CPrR 5:42. 

. Ludwig Heinrich von Jakob, GrundrifS der allgemeinen Logik und kritische 
Anfangsgriinde zu einer allgemeinen Metaphysik, Halle, 1788, §325, 282-294. 
See CPR A444/B472. 

. See CPrR 5:6 and 43. 

. “An den Hrn. Prof. Casar,” in Denkwiirdigkeiten aus der philosophischen Welt, 
vol. v, ed. Karl Adolph Casar, Leipzig, 1787, 226-243. Karl Adolph Casar 
(1744-1811) was a professor of philosophy at the University of Leipzig. 

7. See CPR AVII-VIUII. 
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Notes to Pages 123-137 


. See CPR Aq45/B473. 
. See CPR A536/B564. 
10. 
. August Wilhelm Rehberg, review of the Critique of Practical Reason, Allgemeine 


See CPR A297/B354. 


Literatur-Zeitung 188a and 188b (1788), cols. 345-352 and cols. 253-360, col. 
357. Ulrich accused Kant’s theory of freedom of amounting to intelligible 
necessity. See E 32ff.; KFW 12ff. This notion of intelligible necessity would be 
accentuated by C. C. E. Schmid in his doctrine of intelligible fatalism. See 
AMP §257, 211; KFW 78. 

Cf. E 32; KFW 12. 

Jakob is referring to the fact that Kiesewetter was sent to Kénigsberg by 
Friedrich Wilhelm II to benefit from Kant’s personal instruction. See 
Kuehn (2001: 3509f.). 


Heydenreich’s “On Moral Freedom” 


. Heydenreich seems to suggest that consciousness of positive freedom 


precedes consciousness of negative freedom. Cf. G 4:446; CPrR 5:29; MM 
6:226. 


. See CPR A533/B561. 
. Hermann Andreas Pistorius levels this charge against Kant’s concept of 


transcendental freedom in his Schulze review (1786: 110); KFW 6. 


. See CPR A333/B390 and A444/Bq72. 
. See CPR A3226f./B370ff. and A333/B390. 
. See e.g. CPR BXXVII, Br48, and A287/B343. 


See CPR A1go/B235. 


. See CPR A536f./B564f. 
. See CPR A 536ff./B564ff. and A548/B576. 
. Kant’s Third Antinomy initially concerns the freedom of a necessary being/ 


thing in itself, and then Kant transitions to human freedom and action. See 
CPR A532ff./B56off. and A537/B565. 


. See CPR A533/B561; G 4:455. 

. See CPR A558/B586. 

. See CPR A829/B857; CPrR 5:126 and 144. 
. See CPR Aq44/B472 and A535/B563. 

. See Jakob, “On Freedom,” 15f.; KFW 122. 
. Cf. Pistorius (1786: 1oof.); KFW af. 


Abicht’s “On the Freedom of the Will” 


For the claim that we can know that we are free by means of a special feeling, 
see Snell (KFW 27). For the claim that we can know freedom through 
consciousness, see Jakob (KFW 120ff.), K. H. Heydenreich (OMF 56ff.; 
KFW 127f.), and Reinhold (C II, 227; KFW 101). 
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2. Cf. Kant’s distinction between principium diiudicationis and principium 
executionis (Ak. 27:1337). 

. Cf. CPrR 5:19. 

. See CPR Brqo. 

. See CPR A80f./B106f. Kant speaks of the categories of the understanding as 
“ancestral concepts” (Stammbegriffe). 

6. See CPR A84ff./B x 16ff. 

7. Cf. Kant’s notion of the I as “transcendental apperception,” CPR 

Br31ff. 
8. Cf. Kant’s notion of the “incentives” of practical reason, CPrR 5:71ff. 


g. See CPR A444/B474. 
10. See CPR Bzaff. 


mn Bw 


Creuzer’s Skeptical Reflections 


1. Pierre Le Guay de Prémontval (1716-1764) was a French mathematician 
and philosopher. 

. G442t. 

. G 4:42. 

. For this claim, see also K. H. Heydenreich (OMF 56; KFW 127). 

. Note the parallel with OMF 59; KFW 129: “reason forms it [the idea of 
freedom] through lawful, consistent activity of its faculty.” 

6. See Romans 7:18. 

. G4:393. 

. Creuzer is presumably alluding to the so-called “Gordian knot”. It refers to 
the knotted ropes that, according to a Greek legend, were attached to the 
chariot of the Phrygian king Gordios. According to the legend, an oracle 
prophesied that the one who could untie the Gordian knot would win the 
rule of Asia. Alexander the Great is said to have cut this knot with his sword. 

9. See FE 21f.; KFW 11f.; and AMP §254, 209; KFW 77. 

10. G4:421,. 

11. G4:421; see G 4:454. 

12. According to Greek mythology, Ariadne’s thread was a gift to Theseus by 
Princess Ariadne, daughter of the Cretan king Minos. With the help of the 
thread Theseus found his way through the labyrinth in which the dangerous 
Minotaur lived. 

13. See CPR A541/B569. 

14. See CPR A541/B569. 

15. This might be a reference to the quote by Publius Flavius Vegetius Renatus: 
“In time of peace prepare for war.” 

16. This point is also made by Ulrich (E 32; KFW 12): “But since the denial of 
natural necessity in the Kantian sense precludes only determination by 
appearances, or by temporally preceding conditions, the question always 
remains whether grounds of the determination of the intelligible faculty 
are to be found in the intelligible character itself, which would not be 
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Notes to Pages 166-182 


temporally prior, but would nevertheless be grounds. In this case, there 
would be natural necessity understood in another way (§. 5).” 

“Lead me, O Zeus, and thou O Destiny, / The way that Iam bid by you to 
go:/ To follow Iam ready. If I choose not, / I make myselfa wretch, and still 
must follow. / But whoso nobly yields unto necessity, / We hold him wise, 
and skill’d in things divine.” Epictetus, Encheiridion, transl. George Long, 
ch. 53. The present version contains diacritical marks, whereas Creuzer did 
not include them in his version. 


. See Kant’s Second Analogy in CPR B232ff. 
. See Kant’s Resolution of the Third Antinomy in CPR A533/B56r. 
. OMF 63; KFW 131. 

. OMF 63; KFW 131. 

. G 4:446f. 

. See Rel 6:20f. 

. Rel 6:21. 

. Rel 6:21n. 

. Rel 6:20. 

. Rel 6:25. 

. Rel 6:44. 


. AMP § 255, 209f.; KFW 77f. 
. See E 21f.; KFW rrf. 


Forberg’s On the Grounds and Laws of Free Actions 


. See SRFW. 

. See SRFW 203: “If lam to choose among falsehood, would I rather have 

a benevolent necessity than a freedom that rejects the best?” Creuzer is 

referring to Carl Ferdinand Hommel’s (alias “Alexander von Joch”) book 

Concerning Reward and Punishment According to Turkish Law ( Uber 

Belobnung und Bestrafung nach tiirkischen Gesetzen), Bayreuth and Leipzig, 

1772 ('1770), 217f.: “Such a freedom to will something without cause is 

a far more terrible abyss than the depths to which one is sunk by the 

principle of sufficient reason. My volition would have no ground, it would 

be something arising by chance, my will would be arbitrary, i.e. my soul 

would become God. For only the creator can make something out of 

nothing.” 

See SRFW 24. 

See SRFW 143 and G 4:446. 

. See Re/ 6:21n and 49. 

. See Rel 6:35 and 41. 

See AMP §257, 211; KFW 78. 

. Perhaps Forberg has Reinhold in mind. 

. See Mon §32; GA VI, 612; T §44; GA VI, 75. 

. See G 4:446; CPrR 5:68 and 93. 

. David Humes Untersuchung tiber den menschlichen Verstand, neu tibersetzt von 
M. W. G. Tennemann nebst einer Abhandlung tiber den philosophischen 
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Notes to Pages 183-208 


Skeptizismus von Herrn Professor Reinhold in Jena, Jena, 1793. See section 
vu, “Of Liberty and Necessity,” paras. 6-31; 60-72 in David Hume, An 
Enquiry concerning Human Understanding, ed. with an introduction and 
notes by Peter Millican, Oxford, 2007. 

See CPrR 5:94. 

See CPrR 5:95. 

See CPR Ag48ff./B476ff. 

See CPR A812/B840; G 4:420n; CPrR 5:19. 

See Re/ 6:21n, 43, and 51. 

See Re/ 6:20, 39n, 31, 36, and 66. 

See G 4:435. 

See SRFW t50f.; KFW 174. 

See G 4:446. 

See AMP” §249, 335. 

See SRFW 75; KFW 166. 

See G 4:446. 

Voltaire (Frangois-Marie Arouet) (1694-1778) was a French philosopher 
and writer. On his conception of qualitates occultae, see his “Lettre a 
M. L. C., ‘Sur les qualités occultes’,” 1768, in Correspondance générale, 
(Euvres completes, nouvelle édition, Paris, 1817, x1, 300-303. 
Bucephalus is the name of the horse of Alexander the Great (3 56-323 BCE). 
Cf. G 4:463. 

See CPR BXVIIn. 

See CPrR 5:64. 

See CPR A547/B575; G 4:413. 

See Rel 6:32f. 

See CPR Atog. 

See G 4:446. 


Fichte’s Review of Creuzer’s Skeptical Reflections 


For a previous translation by Daniel Breazeale see Philosophical Forum 32(4) 
(Winter 2001). 

See K. H. Heydenreich (OMF 64; KFW 131), Reinhold (L 1 293f.; and 
C 11 228; KFW 102), and Kant (Re/ 6:44). Like Creuzer, Fichte probably 
has Religion in mind with respect to Kant. 

‘The majority of Reinhold’s “letters” comprising the second volume of his Letters 
on the Kantian Philosophy were originally published in the Neuer Teutscher Merkur 
(NTM). Fichte’s point is that because he does not have the NT in front of him, 
he is not sure whether Creuzer would have had access to the letter in question 
(in this case, the Eighth Letter) when Creuzer was composing his book. In fact, 
the Eighth Letter was never published in the NTM but rather first appeared in 
L ut in October 1792 (Bondeli 2008: xiv). Although Creuzer’s book was 
published in 1793, he states in the introduction to that work that the majority 
of the text was written in 1792. Creuzer frequently cites Reinhold in his Skeptical 
Reflections, e.g. Reinhold’s Attempt at a New Theory of the Human Faculty of 
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Representation (1789) and “Contribution to the More Precise Determination of 
the Fundamental Concepts of Ethics and of Natural Right,” which first 
appeared in the NTM in June 1792 and was later published with revisions in 
Lut. Given that Creuzer never once cites L 11, it stands to reason that he did not 
have Reinhold’s volume at his disposal. Accordingly, Wayne Martin notes that 
“despite Creuzer’s heroic efforts, there was at least one respect in which his book 
was already out of date when it was finally published. For while its aim was to 
provide a critical survey of ‘the most recent theories’ of freedom, it failed to 
engage with what was arguably a major new statement on the topic: Reinhold’s 
eighth letter” (2018: 719). 

4. See Ak. 8:250, where Kant interprets Leibniz as arguing for a “Harmony 
between the consequences of our concepts of nature and those of freedom.” 

. See SRFW 183f.; KFW 176. 

. This lengthy quote interrupted by Fichte’s interjections can be found in 
Schmid’s preface to Creuzer’s SRFW, ix-xi. The parenthetical text is 
imported by Fichte from the preceding paragraph in Schmid’s preface. In 
his earlier translation of Fichte’s review, Daniel Breazeale falsely attributes 
this quote to Creuzer. 


Am 


Maimon’s “The Moral Skeptic” 


1. This name refers to the character Doctor Slop in Laurence Sterne’s 
novel The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gentleman (1759). Early 
German translation: Das Leben und die Meynungen des Herrn Tristram 
Shandy, transl. Johann Friedrich Ziickert, Berlin, 1763. 

2. Genesis 45:26. 

. See G 4:414; CPrR 5:20. 

4. Cf. G 4:415f., where Kant divides hypothetical imperatives into problematic 
imperatives of skill and assertoric imperatives of prudence. For Kant, 
imperatives of skill represent the necessity of an action as a means to attain 
some presupposed end and imperatives of prudence represent the necessity 
of an action as a means to attain one end which all rational beings in fact do 
have, namely happiness. 

5. Maimon seems to refer to Ockham’s razor: “Entities should not be multiplied 
without necessity” (Entia non sunt multiplicanda praeter necessitate). 

6. See Maimon’s criticisms of Reinhold’s conception of free will in his Streifereien 
im Gebiete der Philosophie, first part, Berlin, 1793: “Prof. Reinhold’s concept of 
the will is the most incomprehensible in this world” (xix). In his letter to 
Reinhold printed there (225-234), Maimon argues that Reinhold’s conception 
of freedom of the will depends on mere chance (234). 

7. See G 4:441; CPrR 5:21 and 33. 

8. See L 11, 260: “The will has only one self-determining ground, and this is 
freedom, the ability of self-determination”; cf. Reinhold’s reply to Maimon’s 
letter in Streifereien im Gebiete der Philosophie, 235: “I let the will depend on itself— 
it is not chance, but a first cause, an absolute cause with regard to its effect.” On 
the problem of a first subjective determining ground, see Re/. 6:2 1n. 
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Notes to Pages 221-236 


. See CPrR 5:31 and 42. 
. See G 4:407. 


ITs 


See CPrR 5:31. The original quote is from Juvenal, Satire 6: “sic volo, sic 
jubeo, stat pro ratione voluntas” (“what I will, I command, my will stands in 
place of reason”). 

Deuteronomy 32:52. 


Kant’s Preliminary Notes to the Introduction to the MM 


. See MM 6:223. 

. See MM 6:214. 

. See MM 6:222. 

. See MM 6:226. 

. See CPR A548/B576; CPrR 5:4n; Rel 6:50. 

. See MM 6:226. 

. See MM 6:213 and 226. 

. See MM 6:226. 

. On the impossibility of an evil, or diabolical, will see Re/ 6:35. 
. See MM 6:226. 

. See MM 6:227. 

. For Kant’s characterization of freedom as a capacity to choose between 


opposed actions see Re/ 6:50n. 


. See MM 6:226. 
. See MM 6:226. 
. This seems to be a departure from Kant’s claim that only the power of 


choice, and not the will, can be considered free (Preliminary Notes 
23:248; MM 6:226). See KFW 230 and 237. For discussion of this 
discrepancy see Allison (1990: 131f.), Noller (2019: 850f.), and Kohl 
(2020: 38). 

See MM 6:226f. 


Kant’s Introduction to the MM 


. See BM §689. 

. See BM §§712 and 718. 

. Cf. BM §6go. 

. For Kant’s characterization of the will as practical reason, see also G 4:412. 
. See CPR A534/B562; G 4:446; CPrR 5:33. 

. See G 4:446; CPrR 5:33. 

. See G 4:432; G 4:447; CPrR 5:31. 

. For Kant’s characterization of reason as the faculty of principles see CPR 


Aqgos and A299/B356; CPrR 5:119 and 4o1. 


. See G 4:441 and 444; CPrR 5:74. 
. See CPR A34/B50. 

II. 
12. 


See MF 4:470. 
See CPR A798f./B826f. 
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Notes to Pages 236-248 


13. See CPR A674/B702. 

14. See CPrR 5:48; CPF 5:468. 

15. For Kant’s characterization of the will as practical reason see also 
G 4:412. 


Reinhold’s “Some Remarks” 


1. The competition originally had a deadline of 1792. However, having 
received only one entry by that date, the Academy extended the deadline 
to 1795. Johann Christoph Schwab won first place in the competition and 
Reinhold and Johann August Abicht shared second place. For a discussion 
of these details see Allison (2002: 339). 

See Lit, 281. 

See Rel 6:34. 

See Rel 6:29. 

See Rel 6:35. 

See MM 6:2 11ff. 

See MM 6:213; KFW 234: “The faculty of desire whose inner determining 
ground, hence even its discretion, is found in the subject’s reason is called 
the will.” 

8. See MM 6:226. 

g. Reinhold is referring to the semantic relation between Wille and Willkiir. 
The latter is a compound noun formed by the conjunction of Wille and Kiir 
(“will” and “choice”) and thus literally means “choice of the will.” 

10. Cf. CPR A534/B562 and A802/B830. 
11. See Rel 6:24. 

12. Cf. MM 6:226; KFW 237. 
13. See MM 6:213; KFW 234. 
14. See e.g. L 11, 259. 

15. See G 4:412; Lu, 70 and 293. 
16. See MM 6:226; KFW 237. 
17. See MM 6:213; KFW 234. 
18. See G 4:432; CPrR 5:75. 

19. See MM 6:213; KFW 234. 
20. See MM 6:226; KFW 237. 
21. See CPrR 5:31. 

22. Cf. AMP; KFW 72-82. 

23. See MM 6:226; KFW 237. 
24. See MM 6:213f.; KFW 234f. 
25. See MM 6:226; KFW 237. 
26. See Rel 6:32. 

27. See CPrR 5:114. 

28. See G 4:412. 

29. See MM 6:226; KFW 237. 
30. See MM 6:226f.; KFW 237. 


SO Pee 
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Notes to Pages 248-265 


See CPrR 5:87; G 4:445 and 452. 
See MM 6:227; KFW 237. 


Schelling’s “General Overview” 


See Reinhold’s “Principle of Consciousness” in C1, 167ff. and ANT. 

See CPrR 5:55; G 4:412. 

See MM 6:213; KFW 234. 

See SRCF 364f.; KFW 238. 

See G 4:412. In the Groundwork passage the word “itself” (se/bst) is missing; 
perhaps Schelling had MM 6:213 in mind. 

See SRCF 368; KFW 239. 

See SRCF 368; KFW 239. 

See SRCF 383; KFW 244. 

MM 6:226f.; KFW 237. Schelling omits some sentences. 


. Schelling takes some liberty in quoting Reinhold. Most of the quotation 


stems from SRCF 370, while the last sentence seems to be an adaptation of 
a sentence from SRCF 373; KFW 2z4of. 


. See MM 6:226; KFW 237. 

. 1187f. 

. SRCF, 398, KFW 249. Schelling omits a portion of the original quotation. 
. 1188. 

. 1188fF. 

. See Kant MM 6:226, KFW 237. 

. See Kant MM 6:226, KFW 237. 


. See Rel 6:22—-23n. 
. See I 192. In this work Schelling writes: “That it is causality through 


freedom is due to its identity with the absolute causality and that it is 
transcendental (empirical) freedom is due only to its finitude; in the 
principle from which it proceeds, it is thus absolute freedom and first 
becomes transcendental, i.e. freedom of an empirical I, upon encountering 
its bounds.” 

The preceding passages are quoted with minor modifications from SRCF 
393; KFW 247. 


Appendix 


Kant himself was impressed by this essay and confessed in a letter to Marcus 
Herz on May 24, 1789 that “not only have none of my opponents understood 
me and the main question so well, but also only few are capable of as much 
ingenuity for such a deep investigation as Mr. Maimon” (Ak. 11:49). 
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